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WITH  approximately  a  five-million-car  year  be- 
hind them,  it  is  reasonably  clear  why  the  motor 
car  builders  have  made  no  radical  mechanical 
changes  in  the  1938  models.  The  same  discovery  that  auto- 
mobiles would  sell  without  being  violently  restyled  and 
extensively  redesigned  mechanically  should,  it  seems,  have 
prevented  the  manufacturers  from  carrying  out  a  lot  of 
useless  body  changes,  especially  in  front-end  appearance, 
that  most  of  them  have  considered  it  necessary  to  make. 
x^s  the  number  of  new  cars  sold  because  of  style  changes 
must  be  comparatively  few  and,  as  automobiles  get  better 
and  more  able  to  stand  on  their  real  merit,  will  become 
fewer,  the  engineer  wonders  if  it  might  not  have  been 
better  business  to  continue  last  year's  cars  almost  without 
change  and  at  the  old  price,  instead  of  spending  money 
for  new  body  dies,  which  can  add  a  great  deal  to  price  but 
can  make  no  difference  in  car  performance  or  in  satisfac- 
tion to  the  average  owner.  For,  to  put  it  mildly,  the  in- 
creased prices  are  not  helping  sales  in  the  least. 

The  principal  changes,  aside  from  "bull-nosing"  the 
hoods,  are  in  the  shape  of  gadgets,  and  more  adjectives 
than  ever.  Such  terms  as  "tiptoe-matic"  for  the  new  clutch 
on  the  Chevrolet,  and  "dynaflash"  for  the  engine  in  the 
Buick,  mark  new  highs  in  advertising  ballyhoo.  Word- 
Ratings  on  individual  cars  cannot  be  issued  on  the  basis  of  the  Automobile 
Show  alone,  but,  aa  a  preliminary  forecast,  we  are  fflad  to  present  this  article  giTing 
the  observations  of  a  well-qualihed  engineer  on  the  1938  automobiles.  There  will 
be  a  complete  listing  of  the  new  models  in  a  Consumers'  Research  BuUetin  early  in 
1938. 
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coiners  have  been  busy.  But  car  performance  depends  on 
motors,  clutches,  and  good  driving,  not  on  dubious  addi- 
tions -to  what  passes  for  the  English  language  in  motor  car 
advertising  circles.  Some  of  the  gadgets  indicate  that  the 
"complicating  engineer"  has  been  getting  in  his  fine  work, 
of  which  the  so-called  automatic  transmission  is  a  shining 
example.  This  was  available  on  the  Oldsmohile  last  year 
and  can  now  be  had  on  the  Buick  40,  at  about  $100  extra. 
For  this  you  get  a  mechanism  of  over  three  hundred  parts 
of  which  thirty-three  are  gears,  besides  a  hydraulic  pump 
and  numerous  valves  that  control  the  movements  of  the 
gears.  Behind  it  is  a  plant  that  cost  about  five  million  dol- 
lars, hence  the  considerable  extra  price.  And  all  to  replace 
one  of  the  most  simple  and  efficient  mechanical  units  ever 
constructed.  The  modern  gear  box,  sturdy,  sure,  and  fool- 
proof, with  its  synchronizing  clutches,  has  robbed  gear 
shifting  of  all  its  old  difficulties.  Furthermore,  any  auto- 
matic device  interferes  with  the  drivers*  choice  of  gears 
for  certain  conditions  in  which  speed  is  but  one  factor  in 
determining  the  selection  of  a  gear-change.  But  as  long 
as  the  new  gear  box  remains  optional,  the  good  driver  can 
always  refuse  to  have  it  and  save  $100.  There  are  those 
who  are  so  captious  as  to  suggest  that  the  life  of  the  unit 
will  not  be  over  three  years. 

One  argument  for  the  new  transmission  is  that  it  removes 
the  shift  lever  that  now  interferes  with  the  third  person  on 
the  driver's  seat.  Other  makes  have  found  less  complicated 
ways  of  accomplishing  this  simple  result.  The  Poniiac  has 
a  remote  mechanical  control  from  a  small  lever  that  is  up 
out  of  the  way.  Studebaker,  Nash,  and  Graham  are  using 
the  Evans  system  with  a  pilot  lever  and  a  booster  cylinder 
operated  by  vacuum  from  the  intake  manifold  to  do  the 
actual  work  of  shifting.  Hudson  is  still  the  only  one  to 
use  the  complicated  Bendix  electro-vacuum  shift.  Lincoln 
Zephyr  gets  the  shift  lever  out  of  the  way  by  bending  it 
into  an  unbelievable  shape  that  keeps  it  almost  wholly  under 
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the  instrument  board.  Many  drivers,  however,  object  to  a 
third  person  on  the  front  seat  and  so  do  not  mind  the  lever 
in  its  old  position.  The  Studebaker  Corporation  did  a  clever 
bit  of  redesigning  by  laying  the  transmission  gear  shafts  out 
flat  in  a  horizontal  array  and  so  have  lowered  the  height  of 
the  transmission  case  enough  practically  to  remove  the 
hump  from  the  floor  of  the  front  compartment. 

As  in  previous  years,  nearly  all  cars  are  longer  and 
larger  than  before.  In  many  cases,  wheelbase  has  been 
appreciably  lengthened;  the  Packard  6  is  seven  inches 
longer  than  last  year.  Critics  contend  the  increased  size 
may  make  the  price  seem  more  nearly  right  than  it  seemed 
last  year.  This  sort  of  sales  managers*  reasoning  could  ap- 
ply with  other  cars.  Ford  has  lengthened  the  body  of  his 
De  Luxe  line  and  also  made  the  front  end  different  from 
the  standard  model.  By  using  the  body  dies  of  last  year's 
De  Luxe  cars  for  this  year's  standard,  he  gives  the  customer 
a  body  with  the  trunk  at  the  regular  price,  and  the  buyer 
of  this  year's  De  Luxe  has  a  body  style  all  his  own.  Bodies 
are  also  wider  in  some  cases,  with  running  boards  corre- 
spondingly narrower. 

The  Studebaker  Corporation  has  set  car  designing  fashion 
once  more.  Last  year  they  put  the  spare  tire  vertically,  in- 
side the  trunk  and  against  the  back  seat.  This  year's  Chev- 
rolet, and  all  of  the  Chrysler  line  have  followed  suit.  When 
the  joy  of  unloading  all  the  baggage  to  get  at  the  spare 
tire  is  considered,  it  is  to  be  wondered  if  this  innovation 
will  last  as  long  as  freewheeling,  which  came  from  the 
same  pioneering  source.  Advertisements  and  salesmanship 
stress  the  great  convenience  in  getting  at  baggage  with  this 
new  arrangement,  but  singularly  fail  to  stress  the  unpleas- 
antness of  removing  numerous  bundles  and  pieces  of  bag- 
gage in  the  rain  to  get  at  the  tire.  Salesmen  try  to  soft- 
pedal  the  disadvantages  of  the  new  arrangements  by  asking 
how  often  you  change  a  tire.  While  tire  troubles  are  few 
and  far  between  in  these  days,  punctures  do  happen.    And 
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with  tires  as  inaccessible  as  this,  it's  dollars  to  doughnuts 
they  are  not  kept  inflated  to  running  pressure.  All  of  the 
new  ways  of  hiding  a  tire  have  tended  to  reduce  greatly  its 
likelihood  of  being  ready  for  service  when  needed. 

Horizontal  radiator  grills  predominate  this  year,  and 
there  is  such  a  marked  similarity  between  them  that  the 
Automobile  Show  program  publishes  both  front-end  views 
and  side  views  of  the  front  part  of  the  cars  so  you  can 
distinguish  one  make  from  another.  Many  of  the  front  ends 
show  the  Cord  influence  to  some  extent.  The  most  startling 
is  the  new  Graham  with  the  upper  part  of  the  radiator  pro- 
jecting like  the  nose  of  an  air  transport.  The  Lincoln 
Zephyr  also  has  an  unusual  nose,  but  one  that,  to  this 
critic  at  least,  is  quite  pleasing.  Few  are  as  distinctive  as 
the  Willys,  whose  design  is  not  new  this  year. 

Biiick  has  dropped  the  leaf  springs  usually  employed  in 
motor  cars  and  substituted  an  arrangement  of  one  helical 
or  coil  spring  on  each  side  at  the  rear.  Large,  double-act- 
ing shock  absorbers  prevent  the  "dancing"  that  would  other- 
wise make  the  use  of  this  type  of  spring  impossible.  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  type  of  spring  seem  to  be  lower  first  cost 
and  freedom  from  trouble  due  to  dirt.  They  naturally 
eliminate  squeaking,  which,  however,  has  not  been  much  of 
a  problem  for  several  years  past.  This  new  Buick  type  of 
spring  cannot,  of  course,  be  used  with  cars  having  the 
Hotchkiss  type  of  drive,  as  it  calls  for  the  torque  tube  drive 
such  as  is  used  on  Buick,  Ford,  and  Rolls-Royce. 

Visibility  for  the  driver  has  been  improved  slightly  in  a 
number  of  the  cars,  but  it  is  still  far  below  what  should  be 
required  for  comfort  and  safety.  Instrument  positions  have 
been  shifted  in  some  cars,  back  to  the  center  or  otherwise 
changed,  mainly  to  have  something  new  and  different  to 
talk  about.  Plastic  moldings  are  being  used  in  instrument 
panels  in  place  of  metal  in  some  cases.  The  Oldsmohile  has 
the  most  distinctive  change  in  this  respect.  A  sort  of  barrel 
shaped  molding,  perhaps  eighteen  inches  long,  is  placed  di- 
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rectly  in  front  of  the  steering  post.  It  contains  all  the  in- 
struments in  full  view  of  the  driver.  The  speedometer  is 
shrouded  to  some  extent.  One  reason  given  is  the  preven- 
tion of  shadows  and  reflections  that  confuse  the  driver, 
while  others  hail  it  as  a  shield  against  the  complaints  of 
the  passenger  who  may  get  nervous  at  speeds  that  are  high 
enough  to  seem  unsafe.  A  steering  wheel  with  special  spoke 
design  enables  the  driver  to  see  all  the  instruments  without 
interference.  Following  the  Chrysler  lead  of  last  year,  there 
is  a  trend  toward  the  elimination  of  knobs  and  buttons  that 
project  and  form  danger  spots. 

Lamps  are  going  f  enderwards  in  a  number  of  cases.  Once 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  big  Pierce-Arrow  cars,  it  is 
now  found  on  the  small  Willys,  and  on  many  between. 
Some  are  following  the  Ford  lead  of  enclosing  them  in  the 
fender  apron,  near  the  radiator.  Tail  lights  are  also  being 
moved  around  and  appear  in  various  positions.  Although 
there  are  a  number  of  experimental  rear  engine  cars  on  the 
road,  there  is  no  word  of  their  being  marketed  as  yet.  Nor 
are  the  very  small  cars,  suggested  from  year  to  year,  avail- 
able except  in  the  Bantam,  the  successor  to  the  baby  Austin 
of  a  few  years  ago.  Several  tiny  foreign  cars  were  exhibited 
at  the  Show  but  few  are  likely  to  be  found  who  will  take 
them  very  seriously. 


Misukes  Real  Triple  A  for  New  Deal  Dud 

Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  Nov.  20 — A  woman  who  stopped  at  the  Ypsilanti 
office  of  the  American  Automobile  Association  stumped  the  information 
clerk  with  this  question: 

"Why  are  you  open,  now  that  the  AAA  has  been  declared  unconstitu- 
tional?" 
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"^HE  first  ratings  of  motion  pictures  appeared  m  the 
November   issue  of   Consumers'  Digest.     The  entire 
list  has  been  revised  by  recording  the  opinions  of  addi- 
tional reviewers. 

The  ratings  of  pictures  given  herewith  are  based  upon  an  analsyis  of 
the  reviews  published  in  the  following  periodicals: 

Boston  Transcript,  Box  Office,  Christian  Century,  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  Commonweal,  Cue,  The  Literary  Digest,  Film  Weekly,  Har- 
rison's Reports,  Hollywood  Spectator,  Judge,  Liberty,  Minneapolis 
Journal,  The  Nation,  The  New  Republic,  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
New  York  Sun,  New  York  Times,  New  York  World-Telegram,  New 
Yorker,  News  Week,  Philadelphia  Exhibitor,  Stage,  Time,  Variety, 
Variety  (Hollywood),  Weekly  Guide  to  Selected  Pictures,  and  the 
bulletins  of  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary,  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  National  Council 
of  Jewish  Women,  National  Legion  of  Decency,  National  Society  of 
New  England  Women,  Women's  University  Club  of  Los  Angeles. 

Films  are  rated  "AA,"  "A,"  **B,"  and  "C,"  which  designate 
them  as  strongly  recommended,  recommended,  intermediate, 
and  not  recommended  respectively.  The  figures  preceding  each 
picture  indicate  the  range  of  critical  opinion  regarding  that 
picture  as  determined  by  an  analysis  of  the  reviews  published 
in  the  aforementioned  periodicals.  Thus,  "The  Good  Earth"  is 
strongly  recommended  by  twenty-five  of  these  judges,  recom- 
mended by  four,  and  rated  intermediate  by  one. 

Audience  suitability  is  indicated  by  "A"  for  adults,  ''Y"  for 
young  people  ( 14-18) ,  and  "C"  for  children,  at  the  end  of  each 
line. 

Descriptive  abbreviations  are  as  follows  : 

adv — adventure  mus-com — musical  comedy 

biog — biography  mys — mystery 

com — comedy  nov — dramatization  of  a  novel 

cr — crime  and  capture  of  criminals  rom — romance 

/ — foreign  language  soc — social-problem  drama 

hist — founded  on  historical  incident  trav — travelogue 

mel — melodrama  wes — western 
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"AA"  Pictures  in  the  order  of  Critics*  Preference 

1.  Mutiny  on  the  Bounty  15.  Dead  End 

2.  Mr.  Deeds  Goes  to  Town  16.  Ah,  Wilderness 

2.  Metropolitan  16.  Petrified  Forest 

3.  100  Men  and  a  Girl  16.  Prisoner  of  Shark  Island 

4.  Winter  set  17.  Baltic  Deputy 

5.  Captains  Courageous  17.  It's  Love  I'm  After 

6.  Tale  of  Two  Cities  18.  Modern  Times 

7  Awful  Truth  19.  Lloyds  of  London 
8.  Informer  20.  Captain  Blood 

8  Life  of  Emile  Zola  20.  Dodsworth 

8.  Lost  Patrol  20.  Thirty-nine  Steps 

8.  Naughty  Marietta  21.  Hurricane 
8  Scarlet  Pimpernel  22.  Conquest 

9-  Romeo  and  Juliet  23.  Dark  Angel 

9.  Showboat  2Z.  Lives  of  a  Bengal  Lancer 

10.  Lost  Horizon  24.  Stella  Dallas 

11.  Prisoner  of  Zenda  25.  Maytime 

12.  David  Copperfield  26.  I  Met  Him  in  Paris 
12.  San  Francisco  27.  Thin  Ice 

12.  Story  of  Louis  Pasteur  28.  Ghost  Goes  West 

13.  Stage  Door  29.  Rosemarie 

14.  Green  Pastures  30.  Stand-In 


AA  A  EC 

—  —  2          6  Aces  Wild   wes  A 

—  —  8          4  Adventurous  Blonde   mys  A 

—  —17  Affairs  of  Cappy  Ricks mel  AY 

21  9  _        _  Ah,  Wilderness    rotn  A  Y 

—  —  5  6  Alcatraz   Island    cr  A 

4  15  6          2  Ali  Baba  Goes  to  Town  mus-com  A 

—  —  2  5  All  Over  Town   com  A  Y 

3  20  7        —  Amphitryon     soc  f  A 

3  11  9          6  Angel     rom  A 

~  3  11           5  Angel's  Holiday  cr  A 

16  3          4  Annapolis  Salute   rom  AY 

—  9  6         10  Another  Dawn  rojn  A 

12  15  2          1  Anthony  Adverse    nov  AY 

—  —  2          3  Arizona  Gunfighter  wes  A  Y 

—  284  Armored  Car   cr  AY 

1  14  2          2  Artists  and  Models mus-com  A 

—  —59  Atlantic  Flight   adv  AY 

13  1         —  Ave   Maria    mus-rom  AY 

17  4  —        —  Awful  Truth  com  A 

—  11  11           3  Back  in  Circulation  cr  A 

—  1  5          9  Bad  Guy    mel  A 

6  3  —        —  Baltic  Deputy  biog  f  AY 

1  2  3        —  Barrier    adv  A  Y 

10  12  7           1  Beloved  Enemy    hist  AY 
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Between  Two  Women mel  A  Y 

Big  Business   com  AYC 

Big  City   mel  A 

Big  Shot  cr  AY 

Big  Town  Girl  mel  A 

Black  Legion  soc  A 

Blazing  Barriers com-rom  AY 

Blazing  Sixes   wes  AYC 

Blonde  Trouble  com  A 

Blossoms  on  Broadway  com  A  Y 

Boots  and  Saddles  wes  AYC 

Border  Cafe   wes  A  YC 

Born  Reckless  cr  A 

Borneo    trav  AYC 

Borrowing  Trouble   com  A  YC 

Breakfast  for  Two  com  Y 

Bride  for  Henry com  Y 

Bride  Wore  Red com  A 

Broadway  Melody  of  1938  . .  .mus-com  AY 

Bulldog  Drummond  at  Bay  mys  AY 

Bulldog  Drummond  Comes  Back  . .  mys  A 

Bulldog  Drummond's  Revenge    mys  A 

Bulldog  Edition  mel  A 

Cafe  Metropole  rom  A 

Calif ornian    wes  A  Y 

Captain  Blood  adv  A  Y 

Captains  Courageous  nov  A  YC 

Carnival  in  Flanders  com  f  A 

Carnival  Queen com  AY 

Case  of  the  Stuttering  Bishop mys  A  Y 

Charlie  Chan  at  Monte  Carlo  mys  AY 

Charlie  Chan  at  the  Olympics mys  AY 

Charlie  Chan  on  Broadway mys  A  Y 

Club  de  JFemmes com  f  A 

Come  and  Get  It  nov  A 

Confession    mel  A 

Conquest    rom  A 

Cornered    mel  A 

Counsel  for  Crime  cr  A 

Counterfeit  Lady   mys  A 

Country  Doctor   rom  AYC 

Craig's  Wife  soc  AY 

Criminals  of  the  Air  cr  AY 

Damsels  in  Distress  mus-rom  AY 

Dancing  Pirate  mus-com  AY 

Danger,  Love  at  Work  com  A 

Dangerous  Holiday   cr  AY' 

Dangerously  Yours   mys  A 

Dark  Angel rom  AY 

Dark  Journey    mel  A 

David  Copperfield  nov  A  YC 


10  consumers'    digest  January 


Day  at  the  Races  com  A  Y 

Dead  End   soc  AY 

Devil  Doll   mys  AY 

Devil  Is  a  Sissy youth  AYC 

Devil  Is  Driving    soc  A 

Devil's  Saddle  Legion  wes  AY 

Dinner  at  the  Ritz cr  A 

Doctor  Syn adv  A 

Dodsworth    soc  A 

Double  or  Nothing   mus-com  A 

Double  Wedding    com  A 

Easy  Living com  AY 

Ebb  Tide adv  AY 

Elephant  Boy    trav  AYC 

Emperor's  Candlesticks   mys  AY 

Escape  by  Night  mel  A 

Eskimo    trcev  AY 

Ever  Since  Eve com  A 

Everything  Is  Thunder mel  A 

Exclusive    ...cr  AY 

Family  Affair    soc  AYC 

Farewell  Again  adv  AY 

Fight  for  Your  Lady com  AY 

Fight  to  the  Finish  mel  A 

52nd  Street  com  A 

Firefly  mus-rom  AY 

First  Lady rom  A 

Fit  for  a  King com  AYC 

Flight  from  Glory  adv  AY 

Footloose  Heiress  rom  A 

Forever  Yours   mel  AY 

Forlorn  River wes  AYC 

45  Fathers  com  AYC 

Forty  Naughty  Girls  mel  A 

Fury    soc  AY 

Fury  over  Spain  soc  AY 

Gangway    mus-mel  A 

Garden  of  Allah  rom  A 

Ghost  Goes  West mys  AYC 

Girl  Said  No   mus-rom  AY 

Girl  with  Ideas  com  AY 

Go  Getter  com  AY 

Golem mel  f  A 

Good   Earth nov  A 

Great  Garrick     hiog  AY 

Great  Ziegf eld    mus-com  A 

Green  Fields  soc  f  AY 

Green  Pastures    religion  AYC 

Heart's  Desire   mus-rom  AYC 

Heidi    rom  AYC 
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Her  Husband  Lies  mel  A 

Here's  Flash  Casey  cr  AY 

Heroes  of  the  Alamo hist  AY 

High   Flyers    com   AY 

High,  Wide  and  Handsome  .mus-mel  AYC 

History  Is  Made  at  Night rom  AY 

Hold  *Em  Navy com  AY 

Holl3rwood   Cowboy   wes  AYC 

Hollywood  Roundup  com  AY 

Hoosier  Schoolboy nov  AYC 

Hopalong  Rides  Again  wes  AYC 

Hot  Water  com  AYC 

Human  Adventure hist  AY 

Hurricane    adv  A  Y 

I  Cover  the  War  mel  AY 

I  Live  My  Life  _ com  A  Y 

I  Met  Him  in  Paris  com  A 

I  Promise  to  Pay  cr  A 

Idol  of  the  Crowds adv.  AYC 

In  His  Steps rom  AYC 

Informer    hist  AY 

Internes  Can't  Take  Money cr  A 

It  Can't  Last   Forever    com   A 

It  Could  Happen  to  You mel  A 

It  Happened  in  Hollywood cr  A 

It's  All  Yours  com  AYC 

It's  Love  I'm  After  com  A  Y 

Kelly  the  Second  com  AY 

Kid  Galahad  cr  A 

King  of  Gamblers  cr  A 

King  Solomon's  Mines adv  A  YC 

Kliou,  the  Killer  trav  AY 

Knight  without  Armor  adv  A 

Lady  Fights  Back   com  AY 

Lancer  Spy  adv  AY 

Last  Gangster    cr  AY 

Last  Night    hist  f  A 

Law  of  the  Ranger  wes  AYC 

Lawman  Is  Bom wes  AYC 

Lejuif  Polonais mel  f  AY 

League  of  Frightened  Men mys  AY 

Let  Them  Live  mel  A 

Life  Begins  in  College    mus-com  A 

Life  Begins  with  Love   com  AY 

Life  of  Emile  Zola  hiog  AYC 

Life  of  the  Party  mus-com  A 

Live,  Love,  and  Learn  com  AY 

Lives  of  a  Bengal  Lancer adv  AY 

Living  on  Love com  A 

Lloyds  of  London  hist  AY 

London  by  Night  • mys  AY 
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12  consumers'     digest  January 


Look  Out,  Mr.  Moto  mel  A 

Lost  Horizon   nov  AYC 

Lost  Patrol adv  A  Y 

Love  in  a  Bungalow   com  A  YC 

Love  Is  on  the  Air    cr  A 

Love  Letters  of  a  Star  com  A 

Love  on  the  Run com  AY 

Love  Takes  Flight  ram  AY 

Love  under  Fire  ram  A  Y 

Lower  Depths  soc  f  A 

Lucrezia  Borgia  hist  f  A 

Madam  Bovary   soc  f  A 

Madam  X     mel  A 

Make  a  Wish rom  AYC 

Make  Way  for  Tomorrow  soc  AY 

Man  Who  Cried  Wolf  mys  A 

Manhattan  Merry-Go-Round  . .  mus-com  A 

Married  before  Breakfast  com  A  Y 

Marry  the  Girl com  A 

Mayerling rom  f  A 

Maytime    mus-rom  A  YC 

Meet  the  Boy  Friend rom  A 

Men  of  the  Plains wes  A  Y 

Merry-Go-Round  of  '38  mus-com  A 

Metropolitan  mus-rom  A  YC 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream  com  A  Y 

Mind  Your  Own  Business com  A  YC 

Missing  Witness cr  A 

Mr.  Deeds  Goes  to  Town com  AYC 

Mr.  Dodd  Takes  the  Air com  AYC 

Modern  Times com  A  YC 

Mountain  Justice  soc  A 

Murder  in  Diamond  Row mys  A 

Murder  in  Greenwich  Village cr  A 

Music  for  Madam   mus-rom  AY 

Mutiny  on  the  Bounty adv  AY 

My  Dear  Miss  Aldrich com  AY 

My  Man  Godfrey  com  A  Y 

Mysterious  Crossing   mys  AY 

Naughty  Marietta  mus-rom  A  YC 

Navy  Blue  and  Gold  rom  AY 

Nazar  Stodolya  rom.  f  A 

New  Faces  of  1937   com  A  Y 

New  Gulliver  soc  AYC 

Night  Club  Scandal  mys  A 

Night  Key    mys  AY 

Night     Must  Fall  cr  A 

Nine  Days  a  Queen  hist  AY 

Non-Stop  New  York  mel  A 

North  of  the  Rio  Grande zves  AYC 

Nothing  Sacred   com  A  Y 
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On  Again — OS  Again com  AY 

On  Such  a  Night mel  A 

100  Men  and  a  Girl mus-rom  AY 

One  in  a  Million rom-com  AYC 

One  Mile  from  Heaven  soc  A 

One  Rainy  Afternoon  com  A 

Orphan  Boy  of  Vienna mel  f  AYC 

Outlaws  of  the  Orient adv  AY 

Over  the  Goal  rom  AYC 

Paid  to  Dance  mel  A 

Paradise  Isle   rom  A 

Partners  in  Crime  cr  A 

Perfect  Specimen com  AYC 

Petrified  Forest  cr  AY 

Piccadilly  Jim  com  AY 

Pigskin  Parade  com  A  YC 

Plainsman    wes-hist  A  YC 

Plough  and  the  Stars hist  AY 

Portia  on  Trial  rom  A 

Prince  and  the  Pauper nov  AYC 

Prince  Jean rom  f  A 

Prisoner  of  Shark  Island  hiog  AY 

Prisoner  of  Zenda mel  AY 

Public  Cowboy  No.  1  wes  AYC 

Ramona .nov  AYC 

Range  Defenders  wes  AYC 

Red  Rope   wes  AY 

Renfrew  of  the  Royal  Mounted  . .  .wes  AY 

Reported  Missing  cr  AY 

Return  of  Maxim  soc  f  AY 

Revolutionists   hist  f  A 

Rhythm  in  the  Clouds rom  AY 

Ridin'  the  Love  Trail wes  AY 

Riding  on  Air  com  AYC 

River     trav  AY 

Road    Back    mel  AY 

Roaring  Timber mel  AYC 

Roll  Along,  Cowboy wes  AY 

Romeo  and  Juliet  rom  AY 

Rosemarie    mus-rom  AY 

Roundup  Time  in  Texas  wes  AYC 

Rustler's   Valley   .wes  AYC 

San  Francisco    hist  AY 

Sandplow    wes  AYC 

Saratoga    com  A 

Saturday's  Heroes  mel  AY 

Scarlet   Pimpernel    adv  AY 

Second  Honeymoon   com  A 

Secret  Valley    mys  AY 

Seventh   Heaven   rom  AY 

Shadow  Strikes  mys  A 
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14  CONSUMERS      DIGEST  January 

AA        A  B  C 

—  2  3  5        Shadows  of  the  Orient  mel  A 

5  19  4  2        Shall  We  Dance?  mus-com  AY 

—  2  5  6        She  Asked  for  It  com  A 

—  —  5  12        She  Had  to  Eat  com  A 

—  I  4  —        She  Loved  a  Fireman com  AY 

—  —  —  10        She's  No  Lady   cr  A 

—  —52        Sheik  Steps  Out  advAY 

24  5  1  —        Showboat nov  AYC 

—  6  3  11         Sing  and  Be  Happy  com  A 

—  2  2  5        Sing  While  You're  Able  rom  A 

—  13  12  —        Singing  Marine   mus-com  AYC 

1  13  4  2        Slave  Ship   hist  A 

4  14  4  —        Slim     rom  AY 

—  —  4  3        Some  Blondes  Are  Dangerous mel  A 

3          9  6  1         Something  to  Sing  About mus-com  AY 

—  3  5  6        Sophie  Lang  Goes  West  mel  A 

17  4  1         Souls  at  Sea    mel  A 

5  1  1  —        Spanish  Earth    hist  A 

25  7  1  —        Stage  Door   com  AY 

13  11  2  —        Stand-in    com  AY 

8  18  3  1        A  Star  Is  Born  rom  A 

—  13  1         Stars  Over  Arizona  wes  AY 

—  2  1  —        Start  Cheering  mus-com  A 

12          8  2  —        Stella  Dallas    soc  A 

—  1  —  —        Storm  in  a  Teacup com  A 

23          7  —  —        Story  of  Louis  Pasteur  biog  AYC 

—  21  —        Submarine  Dl   mel  AY 

1          8  12  1         Super  Sleuth  mys  AY 

—  1  —  4        Sweetheart  of  the  Navy  com  A 

—  13  10  7         Swing  High,  Swing  Low  com  A 

—  —  13         Swing  It,  Sailor com  A 

25          5  _  _        Tale  of  Two  Cities  hist  AY 

—  1  2  2  Tales  from  Vienna  Woods  ...mus-rom  AY 

—  14  5  3        Tarzan  Escapes   adv  AY 

—  —  6  —        Tenth  Man  mel  AY 

—  —32        Tex  Rides  with  Boy  Scouts wes  AYC 

1  10  7  2        Texas  Rangers    wes  AY 

—  5  5  3        Texas  Trail wes  AY 

16  7  6        That  Certain  Woman    rom  A 

—  465        That  I  May  Live  cr  A 

—  3  10  6        That  Man's  Here  Again  com  A 

—  —21        That's  My  Story   mel  AY 

9  IS  2  1        Theodora  Goes  Wild  com  AY 

—  5  12  6        There  Goes  My  Girl  com  AY 

—  3  4  4        There  Goes  the  Groom  com  A 

U  17  2  —        These  Three .rom  A 

3  12  6  6        They  Gave  Him  a  Gun  cr  A 

7  17  3  —        They  Won't  Forget   soc  A 

16  12  2  —        Thin  Ice   rom  AY 

3  21  2  —        Things  to  Come  mel  AY 

—  11  2  1        Think  Fast,  Mr.  Moto  mys  AYC 

2  6  —  —        The  Thirteen  adv  f  AY 
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Thirteenth  Chair    mys  AY 

Thirteenth  Man   mys  AY 

Thirty  Seconds  of  Love rom  f  A 

Thirty-nine  Steps   mys  AY 

This  Is  China     trav  AY 

This  Is  My  Affair  rom  A 

This  Way  Please   mus-com  A 

This'U  Make  You  Whistle mus-com  A 

Thoroughbreds  Don't  Cry  com  A 

Three  Legionnaires    mel  AY 

Three  Men  on  a  Horse com  A 

Three  Smart  Girls  rom-com  AYC 

Thrill  of  a  Lifetime  mus-com  AY 

Thunder  in  the  City mel  A 

Thunder  Trail    wes  AYC 

Toast  of  New  York  hist  AY 

Too  Many  Wives  com  A 

Topper     com  AY 

Trail  Dust wes  AY 

Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine rom  AY 

Trapped  by  G-Men cr  AY 

Trigger  Trio   wes  AY 

Trouble  at  Midnight  cr  A 

Tundra    trav  AYC 

Turn  Off  the  Moon mus-com  AY 

23V^  Hours'  Leave  com  AY 

Two  in  the  Dark mys  AY 

Two  Minutes  to  Play mel  AY 

Two  Wise  Maids youth  AYC 

Under  Cover  of  Night   mel  A 

Under  Falsk  Flagg  cr  f  A 

Under  the  Red  Robe hist  A 

Under  Suspicion     cr  A 

Under  Two  Flags  adv  A 

U.  S.  S.  R,— 1937  trav  AY 

Valiant  Is  the  Word  for  Carrie biog  A 

Varsity  Show   mus-com  AY 

Victoria  the  Great  hiog  AY 

Vogues  of  1938  mus-com  A  Y 

Waikiki  Wedding   mus-com  A 

Wake  Up  and  Live mus-com  AY 

Wallaby  Jim  of  Islands adv  AY 

Wanted:  Jane  Turner  cr  AY 

Way  Out  West  com  AY 

We  Have  Our  Moments  com-mys  AY 

We  Who  Are  About  to  Die mel  A 

Wee  Willie  Winkle com  AYC 

Week-end  Millionaire  com  A 

V/e're  on  the  Jury com  AYC 

West  of  Shanghai  mel  A 
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Western  Gold  wes  AY 

Westland  Case  mys  AY 

When  Love  Is  Young  com  AY 

When  Thief  Meets  Thief cr  A 

When  You're  in  Love   mHS-rom  AYC 

Where  Trails  Divide wes  A 

White  Bondage     soc  A 

White  Gods  trav  f  AY 

Wife,  Doctor  and  Nurse rom  A 

Wild  and   Wooly    wes  AYC 

Wild  Money   , com  AY 

Without  Warning  mys  AY 

Windjammer    adv  AY 

Wings  of  the  Morning rom  AY 

Wine,  Women  and  Horses cr  A 

Winterset    rom  AY 

Wives  Never  Know com  AY 

Woman  Alone    mys  A 

Woman  Chases  Man    com  AY 

Woman  I    Love    rom  AY 

Woman  in  Distress  com  AY 

Woman  Rebels    soc  AY 

Woman  Wise   cr  AY 

Women  Men  Marry  rom  A 

Women  of  Glamour  rom  A 

World's  in  Love mus-rom  f  AY 

Wrong  Road   cr  A 

Yellow  Cruise    trav  f  AYC 

You  Can't  Buy  Luck  .com  AY 

You  Can't  Have  Everything  .  .mus-com  A 

You  Only  Live  Once soc  A 

You're  in  the  Army  Now com  A 

Youth  on  Parole  cr  AY 


^  Arsenic  Sprays  Are  Blamed  ^ 

►  Recently   the   extensive   use   of   arsenic   sprays   on    apples, 

►  peas,    green    beans,    spinach,    cabbage    and    lettuce    has    re- 
sulted in  widespread  outbreaks  of  gastro-intestinal  irritation. 

Cider  has  been   a   prominent  source  of   acute   upsets,   due 

to    arsenic    residue.     Arsenic    produces    almost    exactly    the  ^ 

same  symptoms  as  decomposed  proteins.  ^ 

— ProfeMor    Wilson    G.    Smillie    in    the    Harvard    Crimson  i 


By 
Stanley  Walker 

WITH  the  repeal  of  prohibition  there  began  a 
steady  improvement  in  the  eating  habits  of 
Americans.  Millions  took  up  the  study  of  wines. 
Such  men  as  G.  Selmer  ("Baron*')  Fougner,  Julian  Street 
and  the  highly  sensible  Frank  Schoonmaker  became  popular 
guides  to  the  right  thing  in  drinking  and  eating — the  Emily 
Posts  of  the  wine  cellar.  Sheila  Hibben's  excellent  works 
and  comments  on  food,  although  deserving  far  wider  circu- 
lation, were  all  on  the  side  of  simplicity,  clarity  and  good 
taste. 

And  yet,  anyhow,  there  continued  to  be  evident  one 
peculiarly  American  trait:  that  is,  the  tendency  to  take  a 
perfectly  honest  dish,  hallowed  perhaps  by  centuries,  and 
ruin  it  by  adding  frills  which  not  only  make  it  sound  and 
look  ridiculous  but  which  were  no  aid  to  the  taste.  It  is 
as  if  many  had  forgotten  that  the  primary  purpose  of  food 
is  that  it  is  to  be  eaten. 

The  fault  for  this  foolishness,  which  consists  of  trying 
to  make  a  lamb  chop  look  like  anything  except  a  lamb 
chop,  probably  lies  partly  with  the  women  who  either  do  the 
cooking  or  superintend  the  preparation  of  meals,  and  partly 
with  the  manufacturers  and  promoters  of  various  brands 
of  foodstuffs.  To  increase  the  consumption  of  their  stuff, 
these  tycoons  seduce  the  better  instincts  of  cooking  experts, 
hiring  them  to  devise  outlandish  new  dishes  and  menus — 
usually  holding  out  the  mirage  that  these  concoctions  will 
"tempt  the  palate"  of  some  man  who,  if  he  had  his  way, 
would  rather  be  down  at  the  corner  back  room  eating  steak 
and  potatoes. 

It  is  difficult  to  sec  why  any  one  in  his  right  mind  should 

Reprinted   by  permission   of    Frederick   A.    Stokes    Company   from   MRS.    ASTOR'S 
HORSE,    by    Stanley    Walker.     Copyright,    1935,    by    Stanley    Walker 
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demand  more  than  five  or  six  kinds  of  bread ;  now  we  have 
hundreds,  many  known  by  synthetic  names,  and  they  come 
in  all  the  colors  of  the  spectrum.  What  man,  or  woman 
either,  really  wants  to  eat  a  loaf  of  green  or  pink  bread  ? 

American  eating  is  of  all  sorts,  and,  as  every  one  knows, 
dishes  common  to  various  sections  have  their  admirable 
qualities.  It  ranges  from  Maryland  fried  chicken  down 
to  the  cornpone  and  fried  pork  swimming  in  grease, 
relished  by  the  hillbillies,  and,  even  worse,  to  the  diet  of 
bananas  and  skim  milk  with  which  Hollywood  actresses 
seek  to  reduce. 

At  its  best,  as  exemplified  in  the  better  restaurants  and 
hotels  (too  many  hotels  rely  on  the  steam  tables),  the  cook- 
ing in  the  United  States  is  marvelous.  Most  of  the  better 
clubs  also  serve  very  good  food.  A  lifetime  of  satisfactory 
eating  may  be  passed  in  New  York  at  such  diverse  but  ad- 
mirable places  as  the  Lafayette,  Dinty  Moore's,  C.  A. 
Moneta's,  down  in  Mulberry  Street;  Jack  and  Charlie's,  the 
Caviar,  Robert's,  the  Voisin,  and  such  hotels  as  the  Madison 
and  the  Ritz-Carlton. 

Often  real  connoisseurs  are  shocked.  The  amiable  Jean 
Barrere,  manager  of  the  Brevoort  in  New  York,  admits 
that  on  the  whole  Americans  eat  very  well,  particularly 
since  repeal,  but  he  still  encounters  atrocities  which  wound 
him.  He  recalls  the  visit  to  the  Brevoort  of  an  uptown  hotel 
proprietor  who  wanted  to  learn  more  about  French  cooking, 
and  who  ordered  filet  of  sole  bonne  femme  and  then  called 
for  a  bottle  of  ketchup.  In  this  crisis  Barrere  snatched  the 
bottle  from  the  table  and  demanded,  "What  do  you  want 
to  do?  Spoil  our  beautiful  fish  with  that  horrid  ketchup?" 
Men  like  M.  Barrere  are  bitter  about  the  American  habit  of 
trying  to  season  all  food  at  the  table.  They  hate  iced  drinks, 
even  ice  water,  and  to  them  iced  coffee  with  cream  is  some- 
thing beyond  understanding.  They  even  look  with  distrust 
upon  cold  jellied  consomme  as  being  too  cold  for  the 
stomach. 
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The  prohibition  habit  of  drinking  gin  or  whisky  with  al- 
most everything,  including  fish,  oysters  and  lobster,  still 
hangs  on  in  many  places.  Oyster  stew  and  salad  with  vine- 
gar dressing  is  a  common  combination  which,  though  not 
immediately  fatal  will  bring  down  a  man  over  the  course 
of  the  years.  The  worst  amalgam  of  foods,  possibly,  con- 
sists of  seafood,  salad  dressed  with  vinegar,  ice  cream  with 
strawberries,  and  iced  coffee.  This  is  a  favorite  American 
combination,  and  little  can  be  done  about  it. 

Many  critics  deplore  the  spread  of  eating  at  drug  store 
lunch  counters,  but  the  custom  has  much  to  be  said  for  it. 
A  drug  store,  in  many  stretches  of  New  York,  is  the  only 
place  where  one  can  get  a  cup  of  coffee  for  breakfast  that 
is  fit  to  drink.  Certainly  the  drug  store  sandwich,  with  a 
glass  of  milk,  is  much  more  sensible  than  much  of  the  stuff 
served  at  the  more  ornate  tearooms  which  are  crowded  at 
lunch  time. 

The  brains  back  of  the  tearooms,  especially  the  chains 
of  tearooms,  usually  exert  every  possible  bit  of  human  in- 
genuity to  avoid  serving  food  under  a  name  which  w^ould 
be  recognizable  instantly.  One  New  York  tearoom,  which 
has  been  around  a  long  time,  has  contributed  the  word 
"Gookum*'  to  American  cuisine.  Described  on  the  menus  as 
"the  ideal  summer  lunch  for  any  one  who  likes  milk  and 
crispy  nutty  flavors,"  "Gookum"  is  composed  of  shredded 
wheat,  grapenuts,  a  crumbled  graham  cracker,  and  half  a 
popcorn  ball.  It  is  served  with  milk  for  thirty-five  cents. 
The  addition  of  half  a  dozen  strawberries  and  half  a  banana 
jacks  the  price  up  to  sixty  cents,  and  if  the  customer  wants 
to  enrich  the  milk  with  a  small  pitcher  of  cream,  ten  cents 
more  is  added  to  the  bill.  The  proprietors  are  always  talking 
of  "delicate  palate-teasing  combinations."  They  forget  that 
most  persons  have  fairly  sound  ideas  of  what  makes  a 
"palate-teasing  combination" — the  standard  dishes  like 
steaks,  chops,  chicken,  veal,  fish  in  season,  etc.  An  adver- 
tising agency  w^hich  had  just  obtained  the  account  of  a  larg^e 
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chain  of  tearooms  consulted  a  New  York  editor  last  spring 
on  what  to  do  about  the  dwindling  business.  The  editor 
said:  "Your  customers  are  all  going  to  the  better  saloons, 
where  good  food  is  served.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  serve 
food  instead  of  knickknacks,  and  the  next  is  to  change  the 
physical  appearance  of  your  places  so  that  they  look  like 
places  where  a  hungry  person  could  get  something  to  eat.*' 
The  editor's  advice  was  turned  down  by  the  agency  and  by 
the  directors  of  the  chain,  but  it  still  has  merit. 

The  gas  companies,  hoping  to  boost  business,  have  added 
domestic  science  experts  and  fancy  prose  writers  to  their 
staffs.  In  their  files  are  hundreds  of  la-de-da  recipes  which 
read  as  if  they  had  been  designed  purposely  to  drive  men 
away  from  the  American  home.  Any  man,  reading  them, 
must  instinctively  remember  with  nostalgic  sadness  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  dishes  at  Beefsteak  Charlie's. 

Creamed  peanuts  on  rice,  lamb  in  ambush  (baked  chop- 
ped leftovers  surrounded  with  split  bananas),  and  English 
Monkey  (shredded  soda  crackers,  milk,  cheese,  and  one  Qgg 
cooked  in  a  double  boiler)  are  well  liked  in  the  suburbs. 
according  to  the  gas  company's  Savarins.  Recipes  are  avail- 
able for  cream  of  sauerkraut  soup  and  fruit  soup.  The 
latter  dish,  a  semi-liquid  mixture  of  rice,  cooked  with  fresh 
and  dried  fruits,  is  served  cold  with  whipped  cream.  It  is 
really  an  offspring,  with  ruinious  folderols,  of  Russian 
borsch. 

For  the  salad  course  some  go  in  for  a  tomato  stuffed  with 
spinach,  which,  it  is  said,  was  "created  to  tempt  jaded  appe- 
tites." Then  there  is  an  oyster  and  grapefruit  melange, 
and  a  concoction  of  whipped  cream,  figs,  nuts,  and  fruits 
known  as  Arabian  Night's  salad.  For  dessert,  the  little 
woman  who  listens  to  advice  from  the  utilities  and  the  big 
food  corporations  may  serve,  if  she  hasn't  any  more  sense, 
a  gelatinous  eggnog  pie  with  a  crust  of  ginger-snaps.  Or 
"deep,  dark  mystery  tarts,"  made  principally  of  prunes.  Or 
rice  pudding  with  mauve  or  rose-tinted  rice.    Or  an  ice- 
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cream  sandwich  with  a  fresh  flower  stuck  in  the  middle. 
Another  creation,  called  *Xong  May  It  Wave,"  is  a 
miniature  American  flag  made  of  cherry  gelatine,  whipped 
cream,  and  vanilla  wafers. 

In  attempting  to  foist  upon  American  kitchens  a  recipe 
for  ice  cream  garnished  with  a  sauce  of  chopped  sweet 
pickles,  the  propagandist  of  one  company  explained :  ''For  a 
dish  of  pickles  and  ice  cream  is  a  thrilling  taste  adventure 
that  unbelievable  as  it  sounds  is  the  pinnacle  of  epicurean 
achievement  in  smart  circles.  Park  Avenue  is  serving  it, 
Fifth  Avenue  is  talking  about,  and  Wall  Street  is  cornering 
the  market  on  it.  Before  it  is  too  late,  spring  this  delicacy 
on  your  friends,  your  family,  or  your  fiance." 

A  dithyramb  from  another  company's  staff  of  kitchen 
minnesingers  on  how  to  prepare  a  Thanksgiving  tray  dinner 
for  a  dear  one  in  the  hospital  follows  (with  trade  names 
left  out)  : 

"Let's  make  it  whimsical,  if  possible!  If  the  patient 
must  eat  lamb  chops,  put  a  few  frills  on  the  legs  .  .  .  you 
know,  those  silly  paper  lace  pantaloons  that  look  so 
frivolous.  Instead  of  serving  his  creamed  chicken  on  a 
flat  plate,  why  not  put  it  in  an  individual  cocotte  with  a 
cute  little  handle?  This  gives  one  the  feeling  of  a  lot  of 
attention.  And  don't  we  all  love  that  feeling?  A  little  rose 
on  the  tray  ...  a  tiny  chocolate  covered  turkey  (very  tiny 
of  course)  ...  a  few  biscuits  or  cookies  with  his  ice  cream 
or  pudding  ...  an  appetizer  or  two  served  on  crackers  .  .  . 
a  paper  doily  under  the  pumpkin  pie  ...  a  little  mime- 
ographed poem  suggesting  cheerfulness  placed  inconspicu- 
ously on  the  tray  ...  a  few  salted  nuts  and  mints  in  a  paper 
bonbon  cup  ...  a  clove  stuck  into  a  slice  of  lemon  and  a 
candied  cherry  if  tea  is  served." 

Some  experts,  studying  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with 
men  who  accompany  their  wives  to  bridge  parties,  have 
recommended  that  they  be  fed  on  apple  and  onion  savory 
and  a  teaser  called  "rinktum  diddy,"  which  is  a  sort  of 
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tomato  and  onion  rarebit.  If  they  happen  not  to  be  a 
husband  at  the  time,  tlie  recipe  inventor  suggested  that  *'if 
rinktum  diddy  doesn't  land  him,  nothing  will."  Another 
high-toned  idea  consists  of  thin  sandwiches  of  buttered 
bread,  spread  with  mint  leaves,  chopped  cabbage  and 
crushed  pineapple,  or  preserved  ginger  and  chopped  nuts 
moistened  with  lemon  juice.  Either  is  an  ideal  accompani- 
ment for  a  dish  known  as  Queen  Mab  salad,  which  reeks 
with  canned  fruit,  gelatin,  whipped  cream  and  preserved 
cherries. 

Beginning  about  1933,  many  ordinarily  happy,  hearty 
eaters  became  disciples  of  Dr.  William  Howard  Hay, 
originator  of  what  is  known  as  "the  Hay  diet."  Dr.  Hay, 
who  maintains  two  sanatoriums  called  Hay-vens,  at  Pocono, 
Pennsylvania,  says  that  he  originated  his  diet  scheme  dur- 
ing the  sleepless  nights  he  passed  suffering  from  Bright*s 
disease,  high  blood  pressure  and  dilated  heart.  He  says  he 
cured  himself  of  all  these  ailments  by  following  the  Hay 
diet.  He  contends  that  all  foods  can  be  placed  in  two  cate- 
gories, proteins  and  carbohydrates.  The  two,  he  says,  must 
never  be  eaten  at  the  same  meal,  which  makes  meat  and 
potatoes  and  many  other  normally  accepted  food  combina- 
tions taboo.  White  flour  is  banned,  and  sugar  never  appears 
in  the  kitchens  of  the  Hay  diet  devotees.  Raisin  juice  takes 
the  place  of  sugar.  Probably  because  it  sounds  so  simple,  and 
has  a  surface  appearance  of  unanswerable  logic,  the  Hay 
diet  has  been  taken  up  by  vast  numbers  of  fearful  eaters, 
especially  among  women  of  society.  It  has  not  become 
popular  with  the  fundamentalists  among  American  gour- 
mets, and  probably  never  will.  Moreover,  many  physicians 
and  dietary  experts  of  standing  assert  that  the  principles  of 
the  Hay  diet  are  something  that  a  ravenous  man  might 
as  well  forget  about. 

Many  American  women,  believing,  and  with  some  reason, 
that  a  good  man  cook  is  better  than  a  good  woman  cook, 
have  been  charmed  by  the  precious  advice  of  one  Vicomte 
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de  Manduit,  a  measure  of  whose  charm  may  be  found  in 
his  advice  that,  when  ordering  a  ham,  the  left  ham  should 
be  specified.  It  is  more  tender  than  the  right  ham,  he  says, 
because  a  pig  only  uses  its  right  leg  to  scratch  itself. 

Strong  men,  who  don't  wear  sunflowers  in  their  button- 
holes, probably  will  continue  to  flee  rinktum  diddy,  hie  to 
their  favorite  plain  restaurant  and  order  the  usual  steak 
and  potatoes,  lamb  chops,  broiled  chicken  or  corned  beef 
and  cabbage  ("Irish  turkey").  American  men,  for  the 
most  part,  are  too  polite  to  tell  their  women  that  they  don't 
like  fantastic  combinations.  Many  contests  have  been  held, 
under  various  auspices,  for  recipes  designed  to  "tickle  the 
palates  of  men."  A  common  statement  accompanying 
recipes  sent  in  is,  "This  may  sound  like  a  peculiar  dish,  but 
my  men  folks  seem  to  like  it."  The  hell  they  do. 


Some  Suggestions  for  Originality  in  Goods  and  Their  Adverdsing 

No  Vitamin  D  has  been  artificially  added  to  our  inner  tubes. 

We  guarantee  that  there  is  no  built-in  radio  in  our  vacuum 
cleaner. 

This  is  a  cigarette — not  a  patent  medicine. 

Millions  have  used  our  tooth  paste  who  never  got  a  movie 
contract. 

If  you  merely  want  to  get  clean,  you  will  find  our  soap  useful. 

We  sell  good  coffee:  for  matrimonial  bliss  patronize  our 
competitors. 

We  don't  know  what  Joe  Louis  eats  for  breakfast,  but  our 
ham  and  eggs  will  hold  you  'til  lunch  time. 

Our  candy  is  factory-made,  but  thousands  eat  it  at  home. 

We  specialize  in  good  automobiles;  you  can  get  a  revolu- 
tionary ashtray  at  the  ten  cent  store. 

Thousands  used  our  fountain  pen  with  satisfaction  long  be- 
fore the  Dionne  Quints  were  bom. 

Our  cold  cream  is  no  better  than  the  other  fellow's,  but  if 
you  buy  his  we  won't  make  any  money. 


U  Big  Adjective  and  Adverb  Man  Would 
Suppress      Advertising      Men's      Clients 
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by 

J.  B.  Matthews 

EFT-WINGERS  never  tire  of  comforting  themselves 
with  the  slogan  that  "capitalism  carries  within  itself 
^  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction."  Revolutionary 
Seed  Number  One  in  the  soil  of  the  status  quo  is  the  dumb- 
ness of  capitalists  with  respect  to  leftist  boring- from- within 
tactics.  The  ordinary  capitalist,  so  left-wingers  believe,  will, 
by  reason  of  a  sense  of  false  security,  offer  no  resistance 
to  revolutionary  encroachments  for  the  simple  reason  that 
he  is  unaware  of  them.  The  extraordinary  capitalist,  who 
is  shrewd  enough  to  discern  the  leftist  boring-from-within 
tactics,  can  be  effectively  combatted  or  altogether  silenced 
by  charging  him  with  red-baiting. 

There^s  nothing  novel  in  finding  an  advertising  man 
calling  for  suppression.  In  a  former  issue  of  Consumers' 
Digest,  our  readers  were  informed  that  Time  and  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  had  refused  to  carry  advertisements  in 
which  the  big  New  York  department  store,  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.,  called  attention  to  the  price  advantages  of  their  own 
Macy  brands  over  the  nationally  advertised  brands  which 
are  price-fixed  under  the  so-called  "fair  trade"  laws.  It  was 
all  too  evident  that  publications  refusing  such  truthful  ad- 
vertising were  acting  under  pressure  from  price-fixing 
manufacturers  and  advertisers. 

There  is,  however,  something  distinctly  novel  in  the  latest 
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demand  for  suppression,  emanating  from  advertising  quar- 
ters. It  appears  in  Advertising  &  Selling  (November  4, 
1937),  and  for  sheer  effrontery  easily  takes  first  prize.  The 
anonymous  writer  of  the  article  in  Advertising  &  Selling 
discusses  some  two  hundred  advertisements  which  strike- 
harried  manufacturers  have  placed  in  newspapers  in  recent 
months.  Referring  to  these  ads,  the  writer  says:  ''They 
should  have  been  blocked  by  responsible  advertising  men 
with  an  eye  to  the  future,  or  by  the  owners  of  the  media 
that  permitted  the  injury  to  be  done  all  parties."  (Italics 
mine.) 

Incredible  as  it  may  appear  to  the  uninitiated,  considering 
the  nature  of  the  journal  in  which  this  demand  for  sup- 
pression appears,  we  are  here  confronted  with  a  case  of  left- 
wing  infiltration  in  an  ostensibly  non-leftist  publication. 
Whether  the  anonymous  author  of  this  article  is  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party  or  not,  matters  little.  If  he  would 
crawl  out  from  under  his  anonymity,  we  might  be  able  to 
answer  that  question,  or  again  we  might  not. 

We  do  know  that  a  major  strategy  of  the  leftist  groups 
is  the  infiltration  of  their  viewpoint  into  the  most  obviously 
non-revolutionary  places.  There  can  be  no  denying  the 
clear  leftist  position  of  the  anonymous  writer  in  Advertising 
&  Selling.  He  says,  for  example,  of  the  two  hundred  ads 
that  '*all  were  designed  to  break  a  strike,  justify  a  lockout 
or  a  violent  breaking  of  picket  lines."  This  is  plain  com- 
munist jabber  with  a  vengeance.  There  isn't  the  faintest 
suggestion  that  numerous  so-called  "strikes"  are  nothing 
more  than  revolutionary  strategy  designed  to  arouse  class 
hatred,  or  the  work  of  labor  racketeers,  or  a  part  of  the  de- 
vice of  John  L.  Lewis  to  build  a  political  machine  for  his 
personal  ends,  or  varying  combinations  of  all  these  things. 
Enterprisers  who  are  the  victims  of  these  designs  are  ex- 
pected, according  to  this  leftist  advertiser  writing  in  a  busi- 
ness journal,  to  accept  their  lot  without  a  murmur;  or,  if 
they  should  have  the  hardihood  to  buy  space  in  newspaper? 
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in  order  to  present  their  case  to  the  public,  they  should 
be  "blocked  by  the  owners  of  the  media."  If  they  are  not 
such  spineless  cowards  that  they  bow  readily  to  the  will  of 
some  of  our  numerous  flock  of  contemporary  labor  racket- 
eers, they  should  be  suppressed  by  the  owners  of  newspapers 
when  they  take  the  straightforward  position  of  buying  ad- 
vertising space  instead  of  devising  ways,  after  the  manner 
of  the  left-wingers,  of  insinuating  their  case  into  news 
stories  and  headlines. 

However,  according  to  our  anonymous  writer  in  Adver- 
tising &  Selling,  there  isn't  any  neutral  public  to  which  an 
enterpriser  may  direct  his  advertising  statements.  Believe 
it  or  not,  here  is  what  this  advertising  man,  whose  journals 
have  a  hundred  articles  a  year  on  the  consumer  and  his 
motivations  and  behavior,  says :  "Actually  there  is  no  such 
person  as  this  innocent  third  party,  *The  Public,*  to  which 
capital  addresses  many  of  its  appeals.  Today  almost  every 
conscious  person,  whether  he  is  actually  a  capitalist  or  a  day 
laborer,  is  drawn  up  in  one  camp  or  another  with  very 
definite  convictions  about  the  capital-labor  problems."  Here 
the  writer  seems  to  outdo  the  up-to-date  Marxists  in  his 
leftist  enthusiasm.  He  exhibits  the  marks  of  being  a  very 
new  adherent  to  the  holy  crusade  of  Stalin;  otherwise  he 
would  take  the  current  position  of  the  Moscow  boys  that 
there  are  millions  of  middle-class  Americans  who  have  not 
yet  taken  sides  in  this  so-called  labor-capital  controversy  and 
who  must  be  wooed  for  revolution  with  sweet  words  about 
democracy  or  with  membership  in  organizations  which  bear 
the  most  innocent-sounding  names.  Not  content  with  his 
sweeping  denial  of  the  existence  of  a  numerous  and  neutral 
middle  class  running  into  many  millions  of  the  population, 
our  anonymous  writer  goes  the  whole  hog  and  offers  his 
interpretation  of  the  late  presidential  election  in  these 
words:  "These  camps  I  might  say  were  rather  broadly  de- 
fined in  the  last  presidential  election."  Again  the  writer 
evinces  the  newness  of  his  Marxist  devotion;  for  the  old- 
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timers  of  the  left  would  hardly  claim  Mayor  Hague,  Mayor 
Kelly,  Governor  Davey  of  Ohio,  Governor  Cone  of  Florida, 
and  Pendergast,  not  to  mention  a  host  of  Southern  Con- 
gressmen who  merely  remained  regular  in  the  election  of 
1936,  and  the  millions  who  followed  them,  as  persons  who 
had  chosen  ''labor's"  side  against  capital  in  this  fictitious  class 
alignment  postulated  by  Anonymous.  One  might  hazard  the 
guess  that  Comrade  Anonymous  lives  either  in  New  York's 
Greenwich  Village  or  on  Park  Avenue,  where  newly  ac- 
quired techniques  of  class-struggle  analysis  are  a  bit  more 
simply  applied  than  they  are  by  the  veteran  analysts  on  14th 
Street.  At  any  rate,  this  year's  "line"  on  14th  Street  holds 
that  dialectical  materialism  must  be  applied  to  the  con- 
temporary scene  with  important  qualifications. 

The  consistent  assumption  running  throughout  the  article 
is  that  a  manufacturer  can  never  be  right  and  a  so-called 
labor  organization  can  never  be  wrong  in  any  conflict  in- 
volving the  two.  Only  fools,  left-wingers,  and  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  cut  our  contemporary  social  scene 
to  any  such  pattern.  The  internal  evidence  of  the  article 
acquits  the  writer  of  being  either  the  first  or  the  last  of 
these.  He  surmises  that,  when  "capital"  buys  space  in  news- 
papers in  order  to  present  its  case  to  the  public,  advertis- 
ing becomes  a  "scab,"  or  advertising  h  sent  off  "on  the 
boss's  errands,  thus  incurring  the  indelible  ill-will  and 
mistrust  of  millions." 

Touching  the  question  of  suppressing  the  public  state- 
ments of  enterprisers  who  are  involved  in  strikes  and  who 
wish  to  present  their  cases  in  the  form  of  newspaper  ad- 
vertisements, we  have  a  suggestion  to  offer  which  will  spare 
these  enterprisers  no  small  expense.  As  long  as  they  remain 
mere  businessmen,  they  will  probably  have  to  spend  con- 
siderable sums  for  advertising  space  in  which  to  reach  the 
public.  In  addition  to  being  businessmen,  they  should  be- 
come newspaper  reporters  as  w^ell.  In  this  dual  role,  they 
could  then  serve  their  interests  as  businessmen  by  properly 
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"slanting"  the  news  which  they  gather  as  reporters.  The 
chief  drawback  to  this  arrangement  is  that  businessmen  are 
rarely  as  shrewd  as  left-wingers.  You  don't  find  left- 
wingers  paying  for  advertising  space  in  which  to  state  their 
views  on  strikes,  the  war  in  Spain,  the  packing  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  good  life  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  sundry 
other  matters  in  which  they  have  an  interest  as  professional 
re-makers  of  the  social  order.  Left-wingers  simply  combine 
the  jobs  of  newspaper  reporting  or  magazine  staff  writing 
with  their  more  important  function  of  remaking  the  world. 
This  is  a  neat  arrangement,  for  it  provides  the  professional 
re-maker  with  both  a  means  of  livelihood  and  with  a  ver\' 
useful  medium  for  transmitting  his  message  to  the  world, 
all  at  the  expense  of  the  unwary  boss  and  his  as-yet-un- 
class-conscious  reading  public.  No  one,  until  the  leftists 
came  along  with  their  new  technique,  had  thought  of  a  way 
to  make  businessmen  pay  for  having  their  counsels  con- 
fused— and  their  tongues  silenced  in  their  own  media  of 
expression,  the  newspapers  and  magazines  that  live  by 
advertising  income. 

A  counter-suggestion  to  Comrade  Anonymous'  demand 
for  suppressing  these  strike  statements  of  manufacturers 
would  be  to  run  many  of  our  so-called  news  stories  in  the 
advertising  columns.  More  paid-for  advertising  space  rather 
than  less!  We  can  think  of  no  good  reason  why  the  New 
York  l^imes  would  pay  Walter  Duranty  for  so-called  news 
stories  from  the  Soviet  Union,  when  the  Soviet  Government 
should  be  willing  to  pay  advertising  space  rates  for  running 
precisely  his  kind  of  '"news"  stories.  It  isn't  that  we  are 
concerned  so  much  about  suggesting  economies  on  the 
Times'  payroll.  We  simply  think  the  Times*  readers  would 
be  less  confused  by  these  handouts  if  they  appeared  in  their 
proper  form  alongside  the  expensive  advertising  spreads  of 
other  new  models.  Similarly,  we  can  think  of  no  good  rea- 
son why  many  newspaper  guildsmen,  whose  commitments  to 
John  L.  Lewis  and  the  C.  I.  O.  by  virtue  of  their  American 
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Newspaper  Guild  membership  are  obviously  deeper  than 
their  commitments  to  their  editor-publisher  or  their  reading 
public,  should  not  be  required  to  put  their  strike  stories  in 
the  advertising  columns  and  thus  assist  the  public  under- 
standing. When  Stalin  ads  and  Lewis  ads  are  imbedded  in 
news  stories,  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  reading  public 
is  bound  to  result. 

If  any  reader  doubts  the  pertinence  of  these  reflections, 
he  owes  it  to  his  own  better  understanding  to  read  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  books  of  recent  times,  Eugene  Lyons' 
Assignment  in  Utopia,  "Unhesitatingly,''  writes  Lyons,  "I 
cast  my  lot  with  the  communists."  This  was  in  1922.  He 
then  "devoted  the  next  five  years  largely  to  Soviet  activi- 
ties." These  Soviet  activities  were  not  underground  but 
were  matters  of  public  record.  Did  this  communist  affilia- 
tion disqualify  Lyons  from  being  selected  to  report  on  com- 
munist affairs  from  Moscow  for  one  of  the  great  press  asso- 
ciations? Not  at  all!  Karl  A.  Bickel,  President  of  the 
LTnited  Press  (the  second  largest  of  the  national  press 
services  supplying  news  to  newspapers  in  every  State  in  the 
Union),  selected  Lyons  for  the  United  Press  post  in  Mos- 
cow. According  to  his  own  testimony,  Lyons  was  not  only 
willing  but  eager  to  cooperate  with  the  Soviet  press  censor- 
ship in  doctoring  the  news  sent  out  to  millions  of  American 
readers.  After  six  years  of  such  "reporting"  from  Moscow 
for  the  United  Press,  Lyons  was  confronted  with  the  dis- 
tressing dilemma,  "to  tell  or  not  to  tell."  Laugh  that  one 
off,  you  who  think  that  news  is  news  (and  not  sometimes 
deliberate  political  propaganda)  when  it  is  supplied  by  one 
of  the  respectable  press  services.  "I  shrank,"  writes  Lyons, 
"from  hurting  those  of  my  listeners  who  had  invested  all 
their  hopes  and  all  their  faith  in  the  new  Russia." 

The  only  extraordinary  thing  about  this  case  of  the 
United  Press  is  that  Lyons  happened,  by  some  chance,  to 
be  a  left-winger  with  a  residue  of  bourgeois  conscience.  It 
is  beside  the  point  to  say  that  it  was  ten  years  ago  that  the 
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United  Press  sent  Lyons  to  the  Soviet  Union.  For  every 
left-winger  who  gained  admission  to  capitalist  journalistic 
enterprises  ten  years  ago  and  worked  from  that  vantage 
point  to  bolster  up  the  faith  of  a  little  handful  of  fellow- 
leftists  or  to  awaken  faith  in  potential  fellow-travelers, 
there  must  be  at  least  ten  similarly  employed  today.  It  isn't 
necessary  to  wait  a  half  dozen  years  for  the  disillusionment 
and  ultimate  published  confessions  of  these  leftist  poisoners 
of  the  news;  most  of  them  are  rather  easily  recognizable 
now.  Let  no  one  conclude  that  we  are  trying  to  say  that  a 
bolshevik  is  hiding  under  every  bed.  There  is  one,  if  not 
more,  however,  hiding  in  practically  every  journalistic  en- 
terprise of  importance  in  the  United  States  today.  And  not 
only  in  our  magazine  and  newspaper  offices,  holding  im- 
portant assignments,  but  in  practically  every  other  middle- 
class  institution,  such  as  universities,  churches,  government 
agencies,  and  professional  clubs,  to  say  nothing  of  the  very 
thorough  and  systematic  honeycombing  of  present-day  labor 
organizations.  An  editor  of  The  Nation  writes  that  ''it  is 
notorious  that  Time,  Inc.,  runs  the  best-appointed  boarding- 
house  for  left-wing  writers  in  the  country."  An  editor  of 
The  Nation  should  know  under  whose  tables  left-wingers 
put  their  feet! 

A  little  coloration  here,  a  lot  of  distortion  there,  boring 
and  boring  incessantly:  it's  the  major  strategy  of  revo- 
lution! A  considerable  host  of  leftist  journalists  regretting 
when  the  editions  go  to  press  that  they  have  only  one  lie  to 
give  for  the  Party!  In  reply  to  all  this,  the  leftists  (if  they 
chance  to  see  it)  will  cry  "red-baiting!'*  The  pinkish  fringe 
on  Park  Avenue,  who  with  bourgeois  backgrounds  are  still 
dull  and  unoriginal  will  echo  *Ved-baiting!"  The 
revolutionists  of  concealed-identity  and  protective-anony- 
mity will  modestly  suggest  that  it's  just  "red-baiting." 
Gullible  millions  will  believe  that  it's  "red-baiting."  Robert 
Morss  Lovett,  Professor  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  will 
build  as  nice  a  non-sequitur  as  ever  graced  the  columns  of 
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The  New  Republic  by  saying  that  no  one  should  ever  ferret 
out  and  label  our  contemporary  left-wingers  because  our 
Massachusetts  fathers  once  burned  witches.  All  of  which 
is  one  of  the  neatest  and  most  effective  pieces  of  strateg}- 
ever  devised  to  squelch  the  very  mention  of  leftists  in  any 
but  a  favorable  light.  Baiting,  it  appears,  is  the  peculiar 
prerogative  of  the  leftists  themselves ;  they  possess  no  other 
skills  of  comparable  effectiveness,  with  the  single  exception 
of  their  skill  in  mendacity. 

It's  time  wc  returned  to  Comrade  Anonymous,  contribu- 
tor of  the  piece  about  suppression  to  the  columns  of 
Advertising  &  Selling.  Let  no  one  be  surprised  at  the  find- 
ing of  a  left-winger  engaged  in  advertising  as  a  means  of 
livelihood.  There  appear  to  be  far  more  left-wingers,  pro- 
portionately, in  the  advertising  field  than  in  many  of  the 
professional  occupations,  say  medicine,  for  example.  Men- 
dacity is  the  essence  and  genius  of  the  whole  leftist  move- 
ment, and  that's  a  talent  which  advertising  can  use.  There's 
nothing  strange  about  leftists  going  about  in  admen's  cloth- 
ing seeking  whom  they  may  delude.  For  years,  the  adver- 
tising trade  journal.  Tide,  had  two  extreme  left-wingers  on 
its  staff,  one  of  whom  was  the  principal  editor.  The  former 
leftist  Tide  editor  is  now  editor-in-chief  of  an  openly  leftist, 
anti-advertising,  labor  publication,  after  working  for  a  six- 
months'  trial  period  on  Time,  Inc.'s  $10-a-year  Fortune 
magazine. 

The  idea  of  suppression  springs  as  naturally  from  the 
mentality  of  a  leftist  as  the  word  "democracy"  does  from 
his  lips  since  the  new  "line"  of  Moscow  became  a  fishing 
line  for  hooking  a  lot  of  sucker-allies  for  the  Soviet 
Union's  contemporary  military  necessities.  All  the  plans  and 
tactics  of  communists  everywhere  are  basically  tied  to  this 

ki       one  point  of  building  diplomatic  and  military  alliances  for 
Soviet  Russia  among  what  are  delicately  termed  the  "other" 
democratic  powers  of  the  world. 
We  need  more  freedom  of  the  press,  not  less.    We  are 
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not  disturbed  by  any  prospect  that  publishers  are  going  to 
adopt  Comrade  Anonymous'  suggestion  for  closing  their 
advertising  columns  to  strike-harried  enterprisers.    We  do 
not  even  see  any  prospect  of  success  for  the  movement 
which  is  now  afoot  in  Washington  to  discredit  the  press  (in 
the  absence  of  New  Deal  power  to  destroy  its  freedom)  in 
the  interests  of  some  future  New  Deal  program  or  can- 
didacy.   Such  a  movement  is  afoot,  and  it's  time  that  the 
friends  of  a  free  press  became  acutely  aware  of  the  New 
Deal's  purposes  in  this  respect.    (The  shocking  but  entirely 
logical  assaults  upon  the  freedom  of  the  press  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  recently  left  many  Americans 
rubbing  their  eyes  to  make  sure  they  had  not  been  suddenly 
transported  to  Moscow  or  Berlin. )  If  we  were  compelled  to 
choose  between  allowing  the  New  Deal  to  gag  the  Supreme 
Court  and  allowing  it  to  gag  the  American  press,  we  would 
keep  the  freedom  of  the  press;  for  a  free  press  is  the  best 
safeguard  of  an  independent  judiciary.    Measures  to  make 
the  judiciary  subservient  can  have  only  a  temporary  suc- 
cess if  the  press  remains  free.    Washington's  current  em- 
bittered hostility  toward  the  press  is  understandable  only  in 
the  light  of  the  service  which  the  American  press  rendered 
the  cause  of  an  independent  judiciary  in  its  late  crisis. 
Despite  the  magnificent  work  of  a  group  of  United  States 
Senators,  led  by  Senator  Burton  K.  Wheeler,  it  will  be 
recorded  in  history  that  Congress  as  an  independent  and 
coordinate  branch  of  government  has  for  years  been  more 
or  less  of  a  dead  twig.    Any  final  estimate  of  the  forces 
which  saved  the  high  court  from  relegation  to  the  position 
of  just  one  more  New  Deal  bureau  will  credit  the  independ- 
ence of  the  American  press  with  the  greatest  effectiveness. 
A  national  press  which  can  boast  the  names  of  Westbrook 
Pegler,    Hugh    S.    Johnson,    Dorothy    Thompson,    Walter 
Lippmann,  David  Lawrence,  Mark  Sullivan,  and  George 
Sokolsky  is  not  now,  and  is  a  long  way  from  becomine. 
a  subservient  instrument  of  government.   It  is  far  and  awn\ 
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the  greatest  among  the  Fourth  Estates  of  the  world,  and  the 
curtailment  of  its  freedom  in  the  interest  of  any  group  is 
properly  to  be  resented  by  any  believer  in  democratic  insti- 
tutions. 

The  real  enemies  of  a  system  of  free  enterprise  are  not 
the  New  Masses  and  the  Daily  Worker  or  any  of  the  other 
easily  indentifiable  splinters  of  the  avowed  leftist  movement. 
They  are  the  numerous  comrades  Anonymous  who  pour  a 
steady  stream  of  leftist  coloration  and  distortion  into  avow- 
edly capitalist  organs,  with  the  necessary  connivance,  tolera- 
tion, or  negligence  of  the  owners  and  managers  of  these 
media.  They  are  the  comrades  with  a  "passion  for  anony- 
mity" who  have  rolled  up  their  sleeves  to  make  America 
over,  with  the  necessary  connivance  of  governmental  offi- 
cials. Among  these  helpers  of  the  collectivistic  left  are 
numbered,  too,  the  hundreds  of  businessmen  whose  myopic 
stupidity  has  led  them  to  demand  such  major  modifications 
of  capitalist  private  enterprise  as  we  find  in  the  flood  of 
"fair  trade"  laws,  which  have  done  more  to  alter  the  nature 
of  the  free  market  of  private  enterprise  in  twelve  months 
than  the  Communist  Party  has  been  able  to  accomplish  in 
twenty  years. 

Our  position  is  simply  this:  the  maximum  attainable 
democracy  must  have  for  its  foundations  an  economic  struc- 
ture of  free,  private,  and  competitive  enterprise.  (Collec- 
tivism is  the  antithesis  of  democracy.  Free  consumer  choice, 
with  its  possibilities  of  better  quality  goods  at  more  favor- 
able prices,  rests  upon  precisely  the  same  foundations  of 
free,  private,  and  competitive  enterprise.  (Collectivism 
means  the  abrogation  of  free  consumer  choice — the  absence 
of  competitive  emulation  among  the  makers  and  sellers  of 
goods  and  services.)  The  place  of  the  press  in  maintaining 
democracy  and  freedom  is  central.  Progress  lies  in  the  ex- 
tension, not  the  further  curtailment,  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press. 
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George  W.  Fiero,  Ph.D. 

ulX  7^^^E»"  ^^  defined  by  the  governmental  food 
\i/\/  standards  experts,  ''is  the  product  made  by 
V  V  the  normal  alcoholic  fermentation  of  the 
juice  of  sound  ripe  grapes,  without  addition  or  abstraction, 
other  than  pure  grape  products,  except  such  as  may  occur 
in  the  usual  cellar  treatment  for  clarifying  and  aging." 
(From  "Definitions  and  Standards,"  California  Board  of 
Public  Health.)  While  the  term  ''wine"  is  used  specifically 
for  the  product  of  grapes,  it  also  is  used  in  a  generic  sense 
to  include  fruit  and  vegetable  wines,  such  as  blackberry 
wine,  dandelion  wine,  orange  wine,  and  others. 

Wine  making,  which  has  been  practiced  for  thousands 
of  years,  is  one  of  the  oldest  occupations.  Even  before  the 
Christian  era,  consumers  knew  the  qualities  and  different 
grades  of  wine.  The  types  are  almost  innumerable.  The 
names  of  most  of  them  are  derived  from  geographic  locali- 
ties (Champagne,  Burgundy,  etc.).  The  connoisseur  of 
wines  not  only  demands  a  certain  type,  but  may  require  and 
be  able  to  discriminate  the  product  of  a  definite  vineyard 
and  a  particular  vintage.  For  the  most  part,  the  names  of 
wines  correspond  to  real  differences  which  can  be  dis- 
tinguished not  only  by  taste,  but  also  by  chemical  analysis. 
On  the  other  hand,  products  of  certain  vineyards  or  particu- 
lar vintages  represent  differences  in  quality  which  may  be 
detected  by  taste,  but  not  readily  by  chemical  means. 
Minor  differences  in  climatic  and  soil  conditions  seem  to 
make  detectable  differences  in  the  flavor  of  the  wine;  yet 
the  grapes  may  have  been  obtained  from  the  same  vines  and 
treated  in  the  identical  manner. 

The  various  types  of  wines  may  be  classified  into  several 
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groups.  Dry  wines  are  those  which  have  undergone  suffi- 
cient fermentation  so  that  practically  all  of  the  sugar  has 
been  converted  into  alcohol  and  little  sweet  taste  remains. 
These  have  a  relatively  low  alcohol  content  (11  to  14  per 
cent) ;  Claret,  Reisling,  and  Burgundy  are  examples  of  this 
type.  Sweet  wines  contain  some  unfermented  sugar,  to 
which  the  sweet  taste  is  due.  These  are  usually  fortified  by 
addition  of  alcohol  (usually  grape  brandy)  to  a  strength  of 
19.5  to  21  per  cent;  Port,  Sherry,  and  Muscatel  are  ex- 
amples of  this  type.  Sauterne  and  Tokay  are  unfortified 
sweet  wines  with  a  low  alcohoHc  content  (11  to  14  per 
cent).  Most  wines  are  "still,"  but  a  few  types  (such  as 
Sparkling  Burgundy  and  Champagne)  are  ''sparkling." 
These  will  be  discussed  later.  Red  wines  are  prepared  by 
fermenting  the  juice  in  presence  of  the  skin  of  the  grapes 
from  which  the  coloring  matter  is  derived.  White  wines 
may  be  prepared  by  fermentation  of  the  juice  from  which 
the  skins  have  been  removed.  In  California,  both  white  and 
colored  varieties  of  grapes  are  used.  AngeHca  wine  is  not  a 
true  wine,  as  it  is  prepared  by  the  addition  of  grape  brandy 
to  unfermented  grape  juice. 

Different  types  of  wines  vary  in  the  type  of  grapes  used. 
The  climatic  condition  also  has  considerable  effect  upon 
grapes  of  the  same  species.  Just  as  parts  of  Europe  are 
famous  for  certain  types  of  wine,  California  is  definitely 
divided  into  districts  which  produce  definite  kinds  of  wine. 
The  district  around  Sonora  County  produces  dry  wines. 
The  Fresno  County  district,  famous  for  its  vast  vineyards 
and  enormous  tonnage  per  acre,  produces  dry  and  sweet 
wines.  Southern  California,  particularly  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Cucamonga  (near  Santa  Barbara)  produces  sweet 
wines.  The  grapes  in  this  region  produce  a  higher  percent- 
age of  sugar  (24  to  36)  than  those  in  other  parts  of  the 
state.  This  is  probably  due  to  excessive  evaporation  of 
water  due  to  warm  climate  and  hence  relative  concentration 
of  the  sugar  in  the  juice.   The  grapes  are  not  irrigated  and. 
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although  the  tonnage  is  reduced  to  about  one  and  one-half 
to  three  tons  per  acre,  the  grapes  are  superior.  Port  wine 
in  this  region  is  made  from  black  grapes  (Zinfandel,  Mis- 
sion, Alicante,  Carignan,  and  Mataro).  Sherry  and  An- 
gelica wines  are  produced  from  Golden  Chasselas  and  Sul- 
tana grapes,  while  Muscatels  are  produced  from  Muscatel 
Alexandria  grapes. 

Manufacture  of  Wine 

The  grapes  are  ordinarily  conveyed  to  a  crusher,  being 
washed,  if  necessary,  first.  Since  both  red  and  white  grapes 
are  being  constantly  received  at  the  winery,  the  larger  fac- 
tories have  two  sets  of  receivers,  conveyers,  and  crushers. 
The  crusher  presses  the  fruit,  discarding  the  seeds  and  stems. 
The  juice  (''must")  is  fermented  in  large  open  redwood 
tanks  under  carefully  controlled  temperature  (70  to  75 
degrees  for  dry  wines  and  80  to  85  degrees  for  sweet 
wines).  The  object  of  this  control  of  temperature  is  to 
retard  the  growth  of  bacteria,  whose  growth  is  favored  by 
temperatures  of  about  90  to  100  degrees,  yet  allowing  yeasts 
to  perform  their  function.  Sometimes  the  juice  is 
treated  with  sulphur  dioxide  (produced  by  burning  sulphur 
or  from  certain  chemicals)  to  destroy  the  bacteria  and  molds 
which  may  exist  on  the  surface  of  the  grapes.  Grapes  con- 
tain yeast  which  causes  fermentation,  although  often  yeast 
cultures  are  added  to  the  "must."  The  time  of  fermentation 
varies  with  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  wine.  Dry  wines 
are  fermented  in  seven  to  twelve  days  and  sweet  wines  in 
three  to  five  days.  The  latter,  as  mentioned  above,  are  in- 
completely fermented  so  that  part  of  the  original  sugar 
remains.  Fermentation  results  in  the  formation  of  alcohol 
and  a  gas,  carbon  dioxide,  which  escapes  through  the  open 
tank;  fermentation  is  also  accompanied  by  a  reduction  of 
acidity  of  the  "must." 

Sweet  wines  are  fortified  by  the  addition  of  grape  brandy 
until  the  alcoholic  content  is  19.5  to  21  per  cent.    This  is 
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accomplished  by  a  mechanical  fortifying  machine  which 
sprays  the  brandy  into  the  wine.  The  wine,  dry  or  sweet,  is 
then  transferred  to  the  wine  cellar  which  has  huge  con- 
tainers called  "barrels."  The  particular  factory  visited  had 
eighty-six  barrels  varying  in  size  from  15,000  to  73,000 
gallons  capacity  (probably  the  largest  wine  barrel  in  the 
world).  The  wine  remains  in  the  cellar  for  upwards  of  a 
year,  during  which  time  chemical  changes  take  place  and 
affect  the  flavor  of  the  wine  as  well  as  bring  about  the 
settling  out  of  sediments.  The  temperature  is  controlled 
chiefly  by  the  southern  California  sun  beating  down  on  the 
roof  of  the  cellar,  keeping  the  upper  part  of  the  barrels 
warm  while  the  lower  part  is  cool  due  to  the  temperature 
of  the  cellar.  This  causes  rapid  chemical  changes  and 
sedimentation.  Before  bottling,  the  wine  is  chilled  to  a 
temperature  of  about  18  degrees  for  a  period  of  one  to 
four  weeks  to  cause  further  sedimentation.  It  is  then 
filtered  through  silver-lined  filter  presses  with  asbestos  pads. 
In  order  that  flavors  do  not  become  contaminated,  a  differ- 
ent filter  is  reserved  for  each  type  of  wine. 

Sherry  wine  receives  a  different  treatment.  For  a  period 
of  three  and  a  half  to  four  months,  it  is  heated  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  135  to  140  degrees  in  a  large  tank  provided  with  a 
circulator.  This  temperature  gives  Sherry  an  entirely  differ- 
ent flavor  from  other  wines. 

Brandy  is  prepared  by  distilling  the  alcohol  from  fer- 
mented dry  wines.  A  continuous  still  is  used,  hot  wine  being 
sprayed  in  at  the  top  and  steam  entering  at  the  bottom, 
fortifying  brandy  (used  for  fortified  wines)  is  distilled  at 
190  to  192  proof  (95  to  96  per  cent  alcohol)  and  ordinary 
brandy  at  140  to  180  proof  (70  to  90  per  cent  alcohol). 
Fortifying  brandy  is  used  without  further  treatment,  while 
water  and  caramel  are  added  to  ordinary  brandy  to  bring 
the  alcoholic  content  to  90  or  100  proof  (45  to  50  per  cent) 
and  to  give  it  color.  The  brandy  is  then  stored  in  bonded 
warehouses  in  oak  barrels  for  a  period  of  one  to  four  years. 
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Champagne 

Champagne  is  a  light  sparkling  wine  similar  to  the 
product  made  in  the  Champagne  District  of  France,  It 
owes  its  effervescence  and  vigorous  *'pop"  when  the  bottle 
is  opened  to  the  presence  of  carbon  dioxide  gas.  This  gas, 
commonly  employed  in  ginger  ale  and  soda  water,  is  one 
of  the  products  of  fermentation.  In  the  case  of  Champagne, 
however,  the  gas  results  directly  from  fermentation  and  the 
resulting  product  is  not  at  all  the  same  as  wine  which  has 
been  charged  with  carbon  dioxide  in  the  same  way  that 
carbon  dioxide  gas  is  dissolved  in  soda  water  and  ginger 
ales.  The  making  of  genuine  Champagne  is  a  slow,  difficult, 
and  delicate  process,  and  to  do  it  successfully  requires  years, 
perhaps  generations  of  tradition  and  experience. 

Much  Champagne  manufactured  in  this  country  is  labeled 
"sparkling  wine"  or  sometimes  with  the  designation  **Cham- 
pagne  Type"  or  may  be  labeled  "California  Champagne — 
Bulk  Process."  The  reason  for  this  is  that  most  California 
"Champagne,"  as  well  as  that  produced  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  is  prepared  by  secondary  fermentation  in  bulk.  There 
are  some  sixty  such  factories  throughout  the  world  which, 
produce  about  fifty  million  bottles  of  sparkling  wine  per 
annum.  True  Champagnes  are  prepared  by  secondary  fer- 
mentation in  the  bottle,  which  requires  close  watchfulness 
and  repeated  and  dexterous  handling  calling  for  patience 
and  much  labor  over  a  long  period.  At  one  stage,  the  bottle 
is  momentarily  uncorked  to  remove  the  sediment  which 
has  formed. 

Grapes  used  for  Champagne  vary  with  the  soil  and  cli- 
matic conditions.  In  France,  the  Pinot  Noir  and  Blanc  are 
employed,  but  little  of  these  varieties  is  grown  in  California. 
Usually  the  wine  is  a  blend  of  white  wines  of  the  Sauterne 
or  Keisling  type.  These  are  but  partially  fermented,  and 
secondary  fermentation  takes  place  in  large  glass-lined  tanks 
of  about  1,500  gallon  capacity  under  controlled  temperature 
of  68  degrees  for  about  five  weeks.    During  this  time,  the 
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sugar  is  converted  to  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide.  The 
latter,  being  unable  to  escape  as  in  the  case  of  ''still"  wine 
creates  a  pressure  of  seven  or  eight  atmospheres  (100  to  115 
pounds).  During  this  time,  the  sediment  ["lees"]  settles 
to  the  bottom  of  the  container.  In  order  to  further  free  the 
wine  of  sediment,  it  is  cooled  to  23  degrees  and  kept  at  this 
temperature  for  about  two  weeks.  The  resulting  wine  is 
clear  and  brilliant. 

The  clear  liquid  is  drawn  off  and  bottled  in  a  special 
''isobaric"  bottler  which  prevents  loss  of  pressure.  The 
bottles  are  corked  with  a  machine  which  forces  corks  larger 
in  diameter  than  the  outside  of  the  neck  of  the  bottle  into 
the  narrow  orifice.  High-grade  corks  must  be  employed 
to  prevent  leakage  and  to  prevent  discoloring  or  causing  a 
"corky"  taste.  The  bottles  are  immediately  wired  and  laid 
down  on  their  sides  in  a  cellar  at  a  temperature  of  about  46 
degrees.  The  bottles  are  kept  on  their  sides  with  the  mouths 
slightly  lower  than  the  bottoms  so  that  the  corks  do  not  dry 
out  and  so  that  any  leakage  occurring  will  be  apparent. 
Bottles  are  rotated  every  now  and  then  and,  after  two 
months,  are  ready  for  shipment.  Some  sparkling  wines  are 
aged  in  the  cellar  for  several  years. 

*     Legal  Requirements 

"With  the  idea  of  establishing  a  minimum  standard  for 
sound  wines,  to  prevent  poor,  unsound  wines  (now  in  in- 
ventory or  that  may  be  made  in  the  future)  from  being 
offered  to  and  reaching  the  consuming  public,  and  with  the 
aim  of  protecting  the  wine  industry  as  a  whole  and  to  induce 
better  wine  making,  it  is  determined  that  it  is  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  industry  to  impose  certain  legal  require- 
ments for  commercial  wines."  [Italics  by  author.]  Ap- 
parently, in  order  to  prevent  opposition  from  the  industry, 
the  Board  of  Public  Health  of  California  whose  duty  pre- 
sumably would  be  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  population 
of  California,  not  its  industries  particularly,  makes  such  a 
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Statement.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  much  harm  has  been 
done  the  California  wine  industry  by  its  low  standards  in 
the  past,  and  by  the  same  token  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
higher  requirements  as  to  quality  are  bound  to  be  reflected 
in  better  reception  by  the  consumer. 

California  wines  must  comply  with  the  federal  require- 
ments which  are  hardly  a  serious  limitation  since  federal 
regulation  of  the  wine  and  liquor  industry  has  always  been 
more  considerate  of  its  business  aspects  than  the  quality  of 
its  product.  They  must  also  comply  with  state  require- 
ments which  are  higher  than  the  federal  requirements. 
The  percentages  of  alcohol  and  acidity  are  stated  for  each 
type  of  wine.  California  prohibits  the  addition  of  water 
or  sugar  to  wine.  The  terms  "Burgundy,  Port,  Sauterne," 
etc.,  apply  to  products  of  that  particular  locality  and,  if 
made  in  America,  must  be  labeled  "California  Burgundy," 
"New  York  State  Port,"  etc.  Similarly,  the  term  "Cham- 
pagne" is  limited  to  a  charged  wine  fermented  within  the 
bottle  and  not  in  bulk  as  is  commonly  done  with  sparkling 
wines. 

Under  federal  regulations,  any  material  accompanying  the 
container  (such  as  the  carton  or  advertising  circulars)  is 
considered  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  label.  Advertising  of 
the  product  is  controlled;  the  requirements  being  about  the 
same  as  those  applying  to  the  label. 

Arsenic  in  Wine 

Neither  the  federal  or  California  regulations  mention  the 
amount  of  arsenic  in  wine  nor  do  common  manuals  of  test- 
ing methods  include  such  tests;  yet  it  is  well  known  that 
both  arsenic  and  lead  (also  copper,  and  possibly  fluorine) 
are  important  factors  in  the  contamination  of  wines  and 
may  in  many  cases  constitute  a  real  hazard  to  health. 
The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  adopted  the  so- 
called  "world  tolerance"  for  arsenic  in  solid  foods  (it 
should  be  noted  in  passing  that  this  is  a  theoretical  rather 
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than  a  practical  allowance  since  only  a  very  small  fraction 
of  the  work  necessary  to  control  arsenic  and  lead  content 
can  possibly  be  performed  under  existing  appropriations  for 
this  purpose).  For  liquid  foods,  the  tolerance  should  be 
much  smaller  since  more  by  weight  of  these  is  consumed 
at  a  sitting  or  per  day,  and  the  world  tolerance  for  liquid 
foods  is  only  about  one-eighth  that  of  solid  foods,  or  one- 
hundredth  grain  per  gallon.  The  United  States  Government, 
which  in  general  has  followed  the  world  tolerance  for  many 
years,  appears  not  to  have  adopted  any  tolerance  for 
arsenic  and  lead  in  liquids,  or  if  it  has  done  so,  is  using  the 
clearly  inapplicable  one  which  would  apply  to  solid  sub- 
stances, and  hence  be  much  too  large  for  use  with  liquids. 

The  same  types  of  lead  and  arsenic  compounds  used  for 
spraying  other  fruits  are  employed  for  grapes.  The  sprays 
are  frequently  not  soluble  in  water  (and  from  the  grower's 
point  of  view,  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  not  be),  and 
are  hence  not  washed  off  by  the  rains  if  any  have  occurred 
since  the  last  spraying.  The  sprays  are,  however,  soluble  in 
an  acidic  medium  such  as  the  grape  juice  itself.  Poisonings 
due  to  wines  are  not  uncommon.  In  1932  on  French  trading 
ships  there  were  over  three  hundred  cases  of  poisoning  due 
to  wine  which  contained  arsenic  in  large  amounts,  from 
three  to  twelve  parts  per  million  being  found  present,  on 
analysis.  (The  original  source  of  the  arsenic  in  this  case 
was  not  established. )  Away  back  in  1888  there  was  a  verita- 
ble epidemic  of  wine  poisoning  when  five  hundred  people 
were  affected.  There  is  little  information  on  the  actual 
arsenic  or  lead  content  of  American  wines,  but  cases  are 
reported  where  the  content  was  around  two  or  three  parts 
per  million. 

Editors  Note:  The  apparently  low  quality  of  many  California  wines  is 
probably  attributable  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  diluted,  when  bottled,  after 
having  been  transported  in  tanks  across  the  country  and  then  bottled  near  the 
points  of  retail  distribution.  Some  retailers  have  informed  Consumers'  Digest  of 
such  practices  of  dilution,  which  are  made  possible  by  the  prevailing  low  standards 
of  merchandising  of  alcoholic  beverages  as  well  as  by  the  low  standards  of  con- 
sumer taste,  especially  low  in  the  United  States  where  good  wines  have  not  been 
generally  appreciated. 


IT  is  often  possible  to  keep  water  from  freezing  on  the 
windshield  by  applying  only  a  very  small  amount  of 
heat.  A  candle,  a  very  simple  twenty-to-thirty-cent 
electric  defroster,  or  even  one's  hand  held  against  the  glass 
will  sometimes  give  enough  heat,  if  the  temperature  is  only 
a  little  below  freezing,  to  allow  the  windshield  wiper  to  con- 
tinue working.  A  thin  wedge  of  wood  (one-half  inch  thick) 
placed  under  the  left-hand  rear  edge  of  the  hood  where  it 
joins  the  cowl  near  the  dashboard,  leaving  a  slit  opening, 
will  allow  warm  air  from  the  engine  compartment  to  flow 
up  to  the  windshield  and  will  provide  satisfactory  defrosting 
under  any  but  the  most  severe  sleet  conditions. 

We  recommend  that  the  make  of  defroster  equipment  to 
be  used  as  an  adjunct  to  a  hot-air  or  hot- water  heater  be  the 
same  as  the  heater  itself. 

Important :  a  candle  or  other  flame  should  never  be  used 
as  a  defroster  on  "safety  glass."  Such  glass  is  far  from 
safe  when  a  heat  source  of  any  considerable  temperature  is 
put  into  close  relationship  to  it. 

Recommended 
Defroster  of  the  type  represented  by  Distrib.  Sears,  Roebuck 

6  Co.'s  Cat.  28—7841  or  7784. 

Hot  Air  Defroster  (The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.)  $1.95.  For 
use  only  with  Goodrich  De  Luxe  Heater.  (See  "Automo- 
bile Heaters,"  Consumers'  Digest,  December,  1937,  pp. 
66-68.) 

Perfection  Defrosters  (Perfection  Motor  Products  Co., 
Bridgeport,  Conn.)  Three  sizes  of  the  glass-plate  type, 
3^  X  16  3/16  inches,  $1.49;  6^  x  16  inches,  $1.79; 

7  X    16   inches,   $2.69   including   illuminated    (telltale) 
switch.    Has  four  suction  cups. 
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Pord  V-8  Defroster  (All  Ford  dealers)  $4.  Recommended 
for  use  only  on  Pord  V-8  in  conjunction  with  Pord  V-8 
Hot- Air  Heater.  (See  ''Automobile  Heaters,"  Consumers' 
Digest,  December,  1937,  pp.  66-68.) 

See-3-Ways  (See-3-Ways  Defroster  Co.,  128  Burnet  Ave., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.)  $3.75  list,  postpaid.  An  effective  de- 
froster consisting  of  an  L-shaped,  treated-silk  bag  to  be 
used  with  hot-water  heaters. 

Qualified  Recommendation 

Defrosters  of  the  type  of  the  two  following  are  believed 
by  one  consultant  to  involve  at  least  some  risk  of  the  kind 
mentioned  in  the  paragraph  just  preceding  the  listings. 
Sink's  Windshield  Heater  (Sink's  Tool  &  Mfg.  Co.,  351 

N.  Crawford  Ave.,  Chicago)  18  cents  at  cut-rate  stores. 

A  coil   of   resistance   wire   strung   along   a   trough   of 

pressed  metal. 
Low  Priced  Frost  Melter,  Cat.   No.  28—7727    (Distrib. 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.)  22>  cents  plus  postage.  Similar  to 

Sink's, 


ilte    (zkalni. 
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'N^  ESTS  of  skid  chains  by  Consumers'  Research 
showed  that  it  was  possible  to  lengthen  by  nearly 
100  per  cent  the  useful  life  of  chains  by  disconnect- 
ing the  cross  links  before  they  are  worn  through  (a  simple 
tool  for  this  purpose  is  available),  turning  them  over,  and 
reconnecting  them  to  the  circumferential  chains.  Due  to  the 
shape  of  the  link,  wear  is,  by  this  change,  transferred  from 
one  section  of  the  link  to  another.  In  reassembling  the 
chain,  be  sure  that  the  hooks  which  are  opened  for  the 
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purpose  of  removing  the  cross  links  are  replaced  in  their 
original  positions  to  avoid  possible  injury  to  tires. 

Rubber  cross  chains  are  ineffective  on  ice  but  perhaps 
have  some  value  in  mud  or  snow. 

The  practice  of  using  one  emergency  chain  on  each  rear 
wheel  is  to  be  discouraged.  This  practice  not  only  does  not 
give  any  effective  improvement  to  braking  power,  but  also 
puts  extra  stress  on  the  driving  mechanism  of  the  car. 
When  necessary  to  use  emergency  chains,  at  least  three  for 
each  wheel,  evenly  spaced,  should  be  used. 

Recommended 

Wards  Standard  Quality,  Cat.  No.  461—6559  (Distrib. 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.) 

Wards  Supreme  Quality,  Cat.  No.  461 — 6580  (Distrib. 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.) 

Bridgeport  Regular  (The  Bridgeport  Chain  &  Mfg.  Co., 
BBridgeport,  Conn.) 

Weed  Bar-Reinforced  (American  Chain  Co.,  Inc.,  Bridge- 
port, Conn.) 

Pyrene  Doubleduty  Bar-Reinforced  (Pyrene  Mfg.  Co., 
Newark,  N.  J.) 

Qualified  Recommendation 
McKay  Regular  (McKay  Co.,  McKay  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh) 
Claw  Dreadnought  Regular   (Columbus  MsKinnon  Chain 
Corp.,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.) 


A  Letter  Writer  with  Tongue-in-Cheek 

It  is  thrilling  to  buy  by  guesswork.  .  .  .  Grade  labeling 
is  of  use  only  to  those  who  are  finicky  and  want  to  know 
just  what  they  are  spending  their  money  for.  They  have 
no  sporting  blood.  Fortunately  they  are  few.  As  for  me — 
fool   me  every  time.    It's  wonderful. 

— The    Canning    Trade 
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By 
Everett  L.  Millard 

jr  ]|  >^  HE  Austrian  soldiers  who,  during  the  war,  learned 
an  easier  way  of  skiing  started  a  ponderous  land- 
slide of  winter  sports  whose  inclusive  movement  has 
spread  across  our  nothern  states  in  the  last  years.  This  new 
''controlled*'  technique  makes  it  so  easy  to  turn  and  to  stop 
that  the  day  outdoors  often  passes  too  quickly  even  for  the 
novice. 

The  money  that  would  purchase  comfortable  exercise  in 
cold  weather  must  avoid  faddish  equipment,  choose  resorts 
with  practice  slopes  rather  than  steep  narrow  trails,  and 
mistrust  the  pronouncements  of  black  magic  of  skiing's 
innumerable  high  priests. 

Proper  Equipment  is  the  Secret 

Choose  windtight  clothes  of  hardcloth,  which  protect 
neck,  wrists,  waist,  and  ankles.  Drawstrings,  elastics,  or 
tight  buttoning  should  close  these  openings  against  snow. 
Baggy  snow  pants  fitting  inside  the  shoes  are  usually  worth 
buying.  Woolen  materials  collect  clots  of  ice,  but  wool  is 
best  for  mittens  which  more  often  get  wet.  A  very  heavy 
knit,  worn  without  windproof  covers,  is  hard  to  buy  but 
gives  the  best  hand  comfort. 

Special  shoes  are  needed  so  the  ski  bindings  can  be  fitted 
exactly.  Shoes  made  for  other  purposes  will  not  satisfy. 
They  must  have  square  toes,  soles  so  thick  they  will  not 
buckle,  and  grooved  heels  for  the  straps.  Allow  room  for 
an  extra  pair  of  socks.  Paint  the  soles  with  linseed  oil  when 
dry,  wiping  off  the  excess  in  a  few  minutes. 

Buy  a  pair  of  poles  reaching  about  to  the  armpit.  Metal 
and  bamboo  have  little  advantage  over  hazel  wood. 

Good  foreign  skis  are  made  of  fine  American  hickory,  but 
extra  transportation  and  fancy  markups  put  them  in  the 
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luxury  class,  while  American  makers  seem  to  use  the  worst 
of  the  native  hickory.  For  most  purposes,  straight-grained 
ash  is  the  best  buy.  Edge  or  flat  grain  is  preferable  and 
wavy  grain  should  be  avoided,  particularly  at  the  bend. 
Stood  upright,  the  skis  should  reach  to  the  heel  or  palm  of 
the  unlifted  hand. 

Condition  the  wood  with  linseed  oil  or  base  wax.  For 
oil,  remove  the  varnish  from  bottom  and,  if  desired,  from 
top.  Dry,  paint,  and  remove  the  excess  in  a  little  while. 
Base  wax  is  impregnated  in  the  bottom  wood  with  a  hot 
iron.  Extra  wax  for  various  snows  often  helps,  but  it 
equally  often  disappoints  and  should  not  be  regarded  as  a 
duty.  The  infinite  variety  of  these  waxes  is  a  fanatical 
province  of  the  witch  doctors. 

Harness  deserves  careful  purchase.  Both  irons  should 
mount  in  one  piece  and  be  equipped  with  toe  straps  rather 
than  sole  clamps.  The  heel  straps  should  hinge  on  these 
irons  rather  than  pass  through  a  mortise  in  the  ski  since  the 
latter  type  hinders  kneeling.  The  Northland  Micromatic 
is  a  recommended  type.  A  spring  around  the  heel  is  more 
elastic  and  may  replace  the  leather  strap. 

An  adequate  outfit  can  be  bought  for  around  $30,  and  few 
Americans  enjoy  terrain  or  weather  which  justify  a  much 
larger  expense. 

Mastery  of  the  Snow 

Nothing  seems  more  treacherous  at  first  than  the  inten- 
tionally slippery  footing  of  skis.  But  confidence  and  even 
style  can  be  learned  in  three  or  four  hours  of  intelligent 
practice.  For  safety's  sake,  stay  away  from  fixed  objects 
and  keep  speed  always  under  control. 

Pack  down  a  gentle  sloop  and  spend  the  first  lesson  snow- 
plowing:  start  out  straight  and  then  spread  the  skis  into  a 
V,  the  toes  together.  When  the  skis  learn  to  behave,  put  in  a 
lesson  making  turns  with  the  snow  plow.  Lighten  the  weight 
on  one  foot  to  turn  in  that  direction.  The  third  stage  is  the 
Christiana  turn,  which  is  a  snowplow  turn  finished  by  slid- 
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ing  the  inside  ski  parallel  with  the  other  and  going  off  on  a 
new  tack. 

Finally,  rehearse  this  turn  for  more  speed  and  ease,  using 
less  snowplow  except  on  steep  slopes.  This  is  the  basic 
maneuver  of  the  sport,  and  precedes  full  enjoyment  and 
more  advanced  acrobatics.  Personal  instruction  will  make  a 
practical  skier,  and  Hannes  Schneider's  book.  Wonders  of 
Skiing,  will  equip  him  with  conversation. 

And  when  city  streets  are  sloppy  in  the  spring  thaws, 
your  bargain  is  still  good  up  on  a  protected  hillside.  After 
the  first  stickiness  is  past,  long,  mild,  March  days  yield  an 
unsuspected  treasure  of  ideal  **corn  snow"  and  the  added 
attraction  of  the  season's  first  sunburn. 
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f  By 

Malcolm  Parks 

Would  You  Believe: 

1.  That  only  one  per  cent  of  all  meat  slaughtered  is 
Prime  Grade? 

2.  That  lamb's  liver  has  the  taste  and  texture  of  calf's 
liver  ? 

3.  That  the  toughest  meat  will  be  tenderized  by  adding 
two  spoonsful  of  vinegar  to  the  water  in  which  it  is  cook- 
ing? 

4.  That  meat  should  never  be  boiled,  but  only  simmered  ? 

5.  That  pork  kidneys  can  be  used  in  any  kidney  dish 
by  marinating  overnight  in  a  proper  mixture  of  oil  and 
vinegar  ? 

6.  That  a  grated  raw  potato  will  serve  to  hold  together 
meat  loaves  better  than  an  &gg  ? 
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7.  That  meat  should  be  carved  across  the  grain?  Carv- 
ing with  the  grain  toughens  and  makes  it  stringy. 

8.  That  a  recent  survey  showed  that  less  than  five  per 
cent  of  the  housewives  interviewed  knew  how  to  tell  young, 
tender  meat? 

9.  That  tripe  can  be  prepared  in  a  variety  of  palatable 
ways? 

10.  That  meats  used  in  stews  should  be  seared  first  to 
seal  in  essential  juices? 

11.  That  you  can  "corn"  your  own  meats  easily  and 
cheaply  ? 

12.  That  scrapple,  headcheese,  and  beef  and  pig  tails 
can  be  used  for  new  and  interesting  dishes  ? 

13.  That  smoked  meats  shrink  less  when  started  in  cold 
water  ? 

14.  That  the  bottom  round  contains  less  waist  per 
pound  than  any  other  meat  ? 

15.  That  salt  pork  can  be  cooked  in  a  number  of  deli- 
cious ways? 


Ten  Commandments  for  Meat  Buyers 

1.  Always  get  all  the  trimmings,  fat,  etc.,  from  all  meat 
which  you  purchase. 

2.  Never  buy  Prime  or  Choice  Grades  when  meat  prices 
are  high. 

3.  Buy  only  by  cut,  never  buy  blindly  or  vaguely. 

4.  Always  ask  for  bones  and  suet  with  all  meat  purchases. 

5.  Never  buy  soup  meat.   Buy  hind  and  fore  shin,  shank 
or  clod,  and  use  the  meat  from  the  bones  for  stew. 

6.  Don't  pay  lamb  prices  for  mutton.    Learn  how  to  tell 
the  difference. 

7.  Get  a  stock  pot;  and  use  it. 

8.  Weigh  all  meats  immediately  on  arriving  home. 

9.  Buy  specific  cuts  for  specific  purposes. 

10.  Try   using   all    the   meat   products,    such    as   hearts. 
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kidneys,  tripe,  salt  pork,  brains,  etc.;  these  your  butcher 

will  rarely  display,  but  you  can  get  them  by  asking  for  them. 

******* 

Guide  to  Meat  Cuts  and  Uses 
Cut  Uses 

Beef 

Neck Soups  and  stews. 

Chuck _Pot  roasts;  oven  roasts  if  cooked 

slowly. 
Rib  Roast Roast;   too    expensive    for   most 

meat  eaters  to  use  now. 
Loin Sirloin    roasts    and   various    loin 

steaks;  delicious,  but  expensive 

now. 

Rump a.  Front,  roasts. 

b.  Back,     steaks;    delicious    and 

economical. 
Round a.  Top  roasts  and  steaks;  expen- 
sive now. 
b.  Bottom     roasts     and     steaks; 

cheap. 

Hind  Shin Soups  and  stews. 

FivANK Steaks,  boiled  beef,  stews;  cheap. 

Pirate  and  NavKi. Corning  almost  exclusively. 

Cross  Ribs Satisfactory  roasts ;  cheap. 

Brisket Corning  almost  exclusively. 

FoRESHiN    Soups  and  stews,  etc. 

Tail Ox-tail  soup,  beef  teas,  etc. 

Pork 

Flank Commercial  bacon  exclusively. 

Hocks  and  Shanks Corning  exclusively. 

Loin Chops  and  roasts;  rather  expen- 
sive now. 

Ribs Spareribs  and  crown  roasts. 

Tenderloin  Boiling  or  roasting;  boneless,  ex- 
pensive. 
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Ham  (fresh  or  smoked) -Frying,  boiling,  baking. 
Butt  (end  of  loin  next 

to  leg) Boiling. 

Sai.t  Pork Boiled,  fried,  creamed  on  toast. 

Steaks    (from    center 

of  ham) Fried  or  broiled. 

Shoui^der Roasts  and  chops;  cheapest. 

Lamb 

Leg  Roasts,  almost  exclusively;  ex- 
pensive. 

Shoui^der Chops  and  steaks;  cheapest. 

Breast Stuffed  and  baked,  stews. 

Ribs Crown  roasts,  plain  and  stuffed. 

Loin Roasts  and  chops;  very  expensive. 

Neck,  Chuck,  Rack Stews,  fricassees,  etc. 

Veal 

Leg    Roasts. 

SnouiyDER  and  BreasT- .Roasts,    plain    or    stuffed,    or    in 

stews  and  fricassees;  may  be 
boned  and  rolled. 

Loin Chops,  cutlets,  and  veal  steaks. 

Ribs Roasts,  chops,  etc.;  rather  expen- 
sive. 

Rack Roasts  and  chops,  crown  roasts. 

Pirate    Stews  and  fricassees. 

Shank    Soups. 

******* 

Why  does  your  butcher  display  signs  reading  Prime  and 
Choice  Quality  meats  when  only  one  per  cent  of  the  former 
and  five  per  cent  of  the  latter  come  from  all  the  meat 
animals  slaughtered?  Why  did  a  recent  survey  show  that 
only  five  per  cent  of  the  consumers  interviewed  knew  how 
to  tell  good  grades  of  meat?    Why  does  your  pork  roast 
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come  out  of  the  oven  dark  in  color  ?  How  many  times  have 
you  paid  fancy  lamb  prices  for  mutton?  Why  doesn't 
your  butcher  display  scrapple,  hearts,  pork  kidneys,  and 
brains?  Are  you  depriving  your  family  of  needed  meat 
proteins  because  you,  yourself,  don't  know  the  answer  to 
these  and  other  questions? 

Every  family  can  have  meat  on  the  table  even  at  the 
present  high  market  levels!  Every  housewife  can  learn  to 
tell  good  grade  meats  from  poor  and  can  learn  to  buy  and 
utilize  the  best  and  cheapest  cut  for  every  purpose!  Here's 
proof ! 

Beef 

First  comes  beef.  Only  steers  and  heifers  can  be  legally 
labeled  Prime  in  quality.  Even  medium  grades  of  beef 
should  be  bright  cherry-red  in  color,  should  be  firm  to  the 
touch,  and  should  be  finely  textured  with  yellowish  or 
cream-colored  fat  marbling  the  lean.  Old  meat,  and  meat 
which  has  been  slaughtered  for  some  time,  will  be  very  dark 
and  the  fat  will  tend  to  be  white. 

Your  butcher  will  have  good  medium  grades  of  meat  on 
hand,  but  nearly  all  the  Prime  and  Choice  Quality  meats  go 
first  to  the  large  hotels,  restaurants,  and  other  quantity 
users.  There  is  no  standard  method  of  cutting  carcasses 
of  beef  yet,  but  the  so-called  New  York  cuts  are  generally 
considered  standard.  As  a  glance  at  the  accompanying 
guide  to  meat  cuts  will  show,  many  of  the  cuts  are  too  ex- 
pensive for  general  family  use;  but  by  following  market 
prices  and  government  bulletins  for  consumers,  the  meat 
purchaser  can  buy  specific  cuts  for  specific  purposes  at 
sale  prices. 

Never  buy  any  meat  blindly.  Always  decide  exactly  what 
the  meat  is  to  be  used  for ;  then  buy  the  cut  which  is  cheap- 
est for  you  to  use.  When  buying  meat  be  sure  that  the 
butcher  does  not  weigh  it  and  then  trim  it,  charging  you 
for  the  trimmings  which  he  sells  for  a  good  price.    These 
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beef  trimmings  are  used  partly  to  make  hamburgers  and 
other  salable  products,  the  rest  sold  to  the  manufacturers  of 
dog  foods,  etc.  Be  sure  to  get  and  use  those  trimmings,  or 
it  is  you  who  will  be  trimmed  in  the  final  analysis ! 

Use  of  these  trimmings  makes  a  stock  pot  essential.  This 
is  usually  a  large  soup  pot  into  which  all  scraps  of  meat, 
bones,  meat  trimmings,  etc.,  are  put,  covered  with  water, 
and  simmered  gently  from  time  to  time.  The  stock  pot  is 
essential  in  making  soups,  the  meat  can  be  used  as  basis  for 
stews,  and  the  stock  flavors  gravies  and  can  also  be  used 
to  soak  the  bread  used  in  meat  loaves  and  stuffings.  The 
stock  pot  is  one  of  the  first  essentials  in  the  household  that 
is  bent  on  saving  money  on  meats. 

When  buying  meats  always  demand  a  bone,  and  suet, 
with  all  purchases.  The  bone  goes  in  the  stock  pot;  the 
suet  can  be  used  for  frying  or  to  add  flavor  to  roasts,  etc. 
When  cooking  tough  cuts  of  beef,  it  is  well  to  put  a  few- 
spoonsful  of  vinegar  in  the  water.  To  tenderize  tough  roast- 
ing meats,  marinate  overnight  in  a  mixture  of  three  parts 
vinegar  and  one  part  cooking  oil. 

There  are  many  cheap  cuts  of  beef  which  can  be  corned 
easily  at  home.  The  plate,  navel,  and  brisket  are  most  gen- 
erally used,  the  latter  being  the  most  expensive  of  these 
very  cheap  cuts.  The  best  mixture  for  corning  meat  at 
home  is  as  follows: 

For  each  ten  pounds  of  meat  use  1  cup  salt,  1  tablespoon 
of  saltpeter,  ^  cup  brown  sugar,  bay  leaf,  garlic,  or  onion, 
and  a  few  spices.  Cover  with  water  and  weight  meat  down 
below  surface.    Let  stand  forty-eight  hours. 

Other  beef  products  which  should  be  used,  not  only  for 
economy,  but  because  they  are  good  and  have  valuable 
food  properties,  are  heart,  kidneys,  brains,  liver  (marinate 
beef  liver  always),  and  the  tail  which  makes  delicious  soup 
and  beef  tea. 

Pork 

Pork  is  always  popular.    When  buying,  it  should  be  firm 
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to  the  touch  and  finely  grained  with  the  fat  evenly  dis- 
tributed through  the  lean.  Young  pork  is  almost  white; 
older  pork  has  a  pinkish  tinge  and  tends  to  be  flabby  to  the 
touch.  When  cooked,  young  pork  comes  out  almost  snowy 
white,  older  pork  is  much  darker.  If  your  roasts  are  dark, 
then  you  are  not  getting  pork  of  good  grades. 

Money  can  be  saved  by  buying  slab  ends  of  flank  bacon. 
Sometimes  butchers  will  package  uneven  cuts  of  bacon  and 
sell  it  several  cents  under  the  market  price  per  pound.  Loin 
pork  is  much  too  expensive  at  present  to  be  used  economi- 
cally. Shoulder  pork  will  provide  delicious  roasts,  splendid 
chops,  and,  when  boned  and  tied,  fine  roast  fresh  ham.  Even 
the  lowly  spareribs,  which  I  can  remember  buying  at  four 
pounds  for  twenty-five  cents,  are  high  now.  The  weight 
of  the  bone  in  proportion  to  the  meat  makes  them  really 
an  expensive  dish.  Money  can  be  saved  on  hams,  which 
are  nearly  always  good,  by  buying  fresh  hams  and  smoking 
them  yourself,  if  you  are  properly  equipped  to  do  this. 

The  butt,  which  is  the  end  of  the  loin  nearest  the  leg,  is 
boneless  and  works  out  very  economically.  Salt  pork  can 
be  pan-fried,  dipped  in  batter,  and  French  fried,  creamed,  or 
boiled,  and  its  large  protein  and  fat  content  make  it  an 
ideally  economical  item.  The  pig  tails  can  be  bought  in 
quantities  and  corned,  used  boiled  with  spinach,  cabbage, 
or  sauerkraut. 

Lamb 

Lamb  is  graded  as  Prime  or  No.  Al,  Choice  or  No.  1, 
Good  or  No.  2,  Medium  or  No.  3.  The  usual  grades  sold  at 
meat  markets,  are  Nos.  2  and  3.  Unfortunately,  most  lamb 
which  is  sold  in  retail  markets,  especially  in  the  larger 
cities,  is  mutton.  To  judge  lamb,  it  is  necessary  to  inspect 
the  leg  joint;  in  young  animals  it  is  rough  and  jagged,  in 
older  carcasses  it  is  round  and  smooth.  Real  lamb  is  finely 
textured  and  firmly  fibered.  The  meat  should  be  light  pink 
in   color  and  the  bones   pink,   lightly   streaked   with   red. 
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Mutton,  on  the  other  hand,  is  much  darker  in  color,  and 
the  bones  are  very  white. 

Mutton  can  be  utilized  as  well  as  lamb,  but  it  is  important 
to  bear  in  mind  that  lamb  prices  are  usually  much  higher 
than  mutton  prices,  and  if  your  butcher  sells  you  mutton 
you  should  not  pay  him  lamb  prices.  One  of  the  most  con- 
venient things  about  lamb  is  that  lamb's  liver  has  the  same 
taste  and  texture  as  calf's  liver  and  yet  costs  less  than  half 
as  much.  Difficulty  may  be  found  in  getting  lamb's  liver,  as 
most  butchers  have  learned  to  use  it  at  home  in  preference 
to  the  high-priced  calf's  liver. 

Lamb  hearts  stuffed  with  savory  dressing  and  portioned 
one  to  a  person  make  a  cheap  and  wholesome  meat  dish  that 
most  housewives  neglect.  Lamb's  kidneys  can  be  purchased 
cheaply  and  should  be  used  often.  The  breast  of  lamb  can 
be  stuffed  and  baked  or  used  for  stews.  The  ribs  make  good 
crown  roasts  and  are  very  good  stuffed.  The  neck,  chuck, 
and  rack  are  usually  used  for  lamb  stews,  although  the  rack 
is  sometimes  used  for  roasting.  Shoulder  of  lamb  makes 
fine  roasts  and  shoulder  lamb  chops  contain  more  meat  than 
loin,  besides  being  a  great  deal  less  expensive. 

Lamb  can  be  used  in  a  variety  of  ways,  depending  only 
on  the  ingenuity  and  imagination  of  the  consumer.  Nearly 
all  cookbooks  will  have  suggestions  which  can  be  utilized 
to  fit  individual  needs  and  purses. 

Veal 

Veal  is  one  of  the  best  meats  for  general  use.  Veal  is 
the  meat  from  young  calves  from  six  weeks  to  three  months 
old.  "Bob"  veal  is  the  meat  from  calves  younger  than  six 
weeks,  and,  while  it  is  generally  considered  unfit  for  human 
consumption,  it  is  to  be  found  in  meat  markets  nearly 
everywhere.  Real  veal  can  be  distinguished  from  "bob"  veal 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  pinkish  in  color.  "Bob"  veal  is  dead 
white.  Any  veal  which  is  of  this  color  should  be  refused, 
and  the  local  health  authorities  notified.    Veal  is  firm  to  the 
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touch,  the  fat  is  firm   and  flaky  and   evenly  distributed 
Through  the  lean,  but  the  proportion  of  fat  is  small. 

The  tissues  of  veal  contain  a  great  deal  of  pure  gelatin, 
and  this  is  excellent  for  soups  or  for  feeding  to  young 
children  and  invalids.  The  liquor  from  all  veal  cooking 
should  be  saved  and  chilled.  The  leg  of  veal  is  very  cheap 
and  makes  excellent  roasts  and  cutlets.  The  shoulder  and 
breast  can  be  used  in  roasts  or  boned  and  tied  and  then 
stuffed.  The  guide  to  meat  cuts  which  accompanies  this 
article  will  suggest  the  best  uses  of  all  veal  cuts.  Leftover 
veal  is  particularly  good  in  salads.  (Many  restaurants  use 
veal  in  place  of  chicken  in  their  chicken  salads.)  Veal  chop- 
ped or  ground  fine  makes  excellent  loaves  and  veal  birds, 
croquettes  or  patties.  In  making  veal  loaf  it  has  been  found 
that  using  uncooked  oatmeal,  soaked  in  stock,  in  place  of 
the  customary  bread  crumbs,  makes  a  different  and  delicious 
dish. 

General  Advice 

The  greatest  savings  on  meats  will  come  not  only  from 
using  the  cheaper  cuts  and  from  watching  all  purchases 
closely  but  also  from  using  leftovers  and  other  little-used 
meat  products.  Tripe,  which  is  the  stomach  lining  of  ani- 
mals, mostly  beef,  is  a  palatable  and  nutritious  item  which 
can  be  creamed,  boiled,  pan-fried,  used  in  soups,  or  stewed. 
Tripe  is  very  cheap  in  the  United  States  where  its  virtues 
are  not  appreciated  and  it  is  regarded  by  inexperienced 
meat  users  as  highly  inferior  food.  Pork  kidneys  can  take 
the  place  of  the  more  expensive  beef  and  lamb  kidneys. 
If  they  are  marinated  overnight  in  a  mixture  of  three  parts 
vinegar  and  one  part  cooking  oil,  their  flavor  will  be  sweet 
and  clean.  Scrapple  and  headcheese,  sausage  and  hamburger 
are  all  products  which  can  be  cooked  in  so  many  different 
ways  that  they  are  never  tiresome. 

Scraps  of  ham  and  bacon  should  be  used  for  split  pea  and 
lentil  soup.  Dried  beef  makes  a  very  cheap  main  dish  for 
any  meal  when  it  is  creamed  and  serv^ed  on  toast.    The 
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brains  of  all  slaughtered  animals  have  a  delicacy  and  flavor 
which  can  be  realized  by  cooking  in  various  ways.  I  know 
of  one  household  where  roast,  steaks,  chops,  and  other 
higher-priced  and  conventional  meat  cuts  have  not  been 
served  for  six  months.  Yet  each  meal  saw  meat  used  in 
some  form,  and  the  household  budget  showed  a  substantial 
decrease. 

The  ideas  and  thoughts  expressed  here  are  suggested  only 
as  a  guide  to  what  can  be  accomplished.  To  narrate  all  the 
possibilities  of  cheap  meats  and  meat  products  would  re- 
quire a  volume.  A  little  care,  a  little  foresight,  a  little  study 
of  the  more  comprehensive  non-commercial  cookbooks  (i.e., 
cookbooks  not  put  out  as  advertising),  and  a  little  time  for 
planning  and  cookery  will  allow  each  housewife  to  devise 
her  own  means  for  beating  the  skyrocketing  meat  prices. 


Sit-down   Strike   or   Lockout? 

Left-wing  writers,  in  their  characteristic  ignorance  of  the  operation* 
of  an  economy  of  free  and  private  enterprise,  have  ascribed  the  current 
business  recession  to  a  "sit-down  strike  of  capital."  The  grand  aggregate 
of  investment  which  supports  business  enterprise  is  not  the  result  of 
any  planned  and  concerted  action,  and,  in  the  very  nature  of  free  and 
private  enterprise,  could  not  be.  The  channels  through  which  millions 
of  investors  pour  their  earnings  into  business  enterprise  are  cut  by  the 
planned  policies  of  government.  The  name  of  the  channel  is  confidencf. 
Governmental  policies  may  eflPect,  and  in  the  present  instance  of  the  re- 
cession of  American  business  have  effected,  a  lockout  of  capital.  To 
change  the  figure,  if  the  New  Deal  is  hell-bent  on  making  private  business 
enterprise  the  tail  to  John  L.  Lewis'  dog,  responsibility  for  biting  a  large 
chunk  out  of  the  American  consumer's  budget  must  rest  with  that  part 
of  the  canine  anatomy  farthest  removed  from  the  tail. 
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By 
Charles  S.  Wyand 

WHILE  you  were  making  your  new  year's  resolu- 
tion to  be  a  more  intelligent  buyer,  a  host  of 
merchants  and  manufacturers  were  also  resolv- 
ing to  sell  you  more  goods  during  the  coming  year  than 
they  have  ever  sold  you  before.  For,  within  the  past 
twelve  months  many  of  these  merchants  have  learned  that 
what  has  come  in  trade  circles  to  be  called  the  "consumer 
movement"  is  just  about  the  best  new  sales  idea  that  has 
ever  been  discovered.  Where  once  the  businessmen  feared 
the  consumer  and  his  wrath,  they  have  now  come  to  see  that 
consistent,  thoughtful,  intelligent  buying  calls  for  more 
training  and  far  more  perseverance  than  the  average  con- 
sumer possesses.  Merchants  have  learned  that  the  average 
housewife  is  yet  a  long  way  from  being  a  sufficiently  in- 
formed buyer  to  demand  any  drastic  changes  in  funda- 
mental merchandising  practices. 

But  while  they  were  learning  all  of  these  things,  the 
more  alert  merchants  were  also  able  to  see  that  the  mystery 
and  the  romance  of  science  could  be  used  to  sell  other  things 
besides  yeast  and  cosmetics.  Having  listened  to  the  clamor 
for  technical  specifications  supposedly  arising  from  a  tech- 
nically illiterate  public,  advertising  men  came  slowly  to  see 
that  the  jargon  of  the  laboratory  would  fascinate  the  con- 
sumer, and  yet  need  not  give  away  any  secrets.  To  put  the 
situation  even  more  bluntly,  advertisers  are  awakening  to 
the  fact  that  the  average  man  and  woman  loses  most  of  his 
and  her  sales  resistance  when  a  nicely  placed  barrage  of 
scientific  mumbo- jumbo  is  laid  down  to  get  their  attention 
and  their  confidence. 

Consequently,  where  once  every  effort  was  made  to  keep 
the  technical  nature  of  goods  a  secret,  the  shrewd  adver- 
tiser today  "tells  all,"  and  sometimes  a  little  more,  in  the 
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most  technically  impressive  language  his  advertising  agent 
can  find.  Moreover  he  makes  quite  a  display  of  testing 
equipment  and  even  takes  a  couple  of  his  sixteen-dollar-a- 
week  shipping-room  clerks  out  of  the  basement,  puts  them 
into  nice  white  laboratory  gowns,  and  stands  them  near  the 
test  tubes  and  retorts  pouring  liquids  and  adjusting  knobs 
and  dials,  to  play  scientist  for  a  gaping  world.  And  the 
consumer  is  delighted — delighted  at  his  "victory"  in  winning 
technical  specifications,  delighted  that  the  merchant  gives 
him  credit  for  having  enough  technical  training  to  under- 
stand such  specifications,  and  delighted  with  the  chance  to 
play  "informed  buyer"  without  being  laughed  to  scorn.  But, 
as  a  result,  our  "informed  buyer"  forgets  that  "bewaring" 
will  always  be  a  necessity  for  buyers,  buys  blindly  on  the 
basis  of  "scientific"  descriptions,  and  ends  up  with  the 
same  old  products  at  the  same  old  price. 

Lest  some  of  my  readers  think  all  of  this  a  distortion  of 
fact  and  a  base  imputation  of  vulgar  motives  that  merchants 
would  not  possess,  I  hasten  to  quote  from  an  article  in  the 
September,  1937,  issue  of  Radio  Retailing,  one  of  the  trade 
journals  of  the  radio  industry.  The  author  of  the  article 
was  telling  radio  servicemen  how  to  increase  their  volume 
of  business.  And  the  first  three  sentences  in  the  article  sum- 
marize the  whole  argument  thus: 

"Feature  your  instruments!  Fascinate  your  customers 
with  modern  test  instruments!  .  .  .  Stop  hiding  your  most 
potent  sales  argument  in  the  rear  of  your  shop." 

And  then  by  way  of  reassurance,  the  author  of  the  article 
continues : 

"Tell  [your  customers]  exactly  what  you  are  doing  .... 
Be  just  as  technical  as  you  wish,  use  the  biggest  words  in 
your  radio  vocabulary,  the  men  in  your  audience  will  never 
admit  they  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about  but  they 
will  be  subtly  flattered  in  thinking  that  you  know  that  they 
understand  your  phrases." 

The  whole  situation  thus  becomes  quite  simple.    As  mili- 
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tant  consumers  demanding  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing, 
AC  once  had  the  merchant  frightened.  But  he  is  recover- 
ing now.  He  is  beginning  to  see  that  we  are  still  the  same 
old  childlike  creatures,  willing  and  ready  to  buy  cigarettes 
for  quick  energy  and  bed  sheets  because  they  bear  an  im- 
pressive looking  but  (to  us)  practically  meaningless  label. 
In  ever  increasing  numbers  the  merchant  is  learning  that 
the  consumer  has  a  variety  of  "rights/*  and  the  din  in- 
volved in  the  protection  of  these  rights  is  becoming  terrific. 
But,  right  through  the  clamor,  one  can  hear  the  increasingly 
frequent  ring  of  the  cash  register.  For  the  "consumer 
movement,"  as  interpreted  by  advertising  men  and  dealers, 
is  rapidly  becoming  the  newest,  most  profitable  way  of 
amusing  the  public  and  making  them  pay  for  their  fun. 
Even  advertising  agents  are  beginning  to  understand  that, 
if  the  consumer  buys  more  willingly  when  admen  are  play- 
ing scientist,  then  by  all  means  let  the  admen  play  scientist 
with  him. 

There  are  no  royal  roads  to  efficient  buying.  If  one  fact 
needs  to  be  hammered  home,  it  is  that  the  job  of  the  modern 
housewife  is  to  an  increasing  degree  a  complex  and  diffi- 
cult one.  Given  the  highly  competitive  nature  of  modern 
business  enterprise,  it  is  entirely  too  much  to  expect  all 
businessmen  to  have  consumers'  interests  at  heart  in  the 
decisions  which  they  make,  or  even  to  be  consistently  honest. 
Some  of  them  are  scrupulously  so.  But  many  of  them  are 
unable  to  resist  the  temptation  to  exploit  the  ignorance  and 
gullibility  which  characterize  too  many  consumers  today. 

It  is  sheer  folly  to  assume  that  the  mere  use  of  a  discreet 
scattering  of  technical  terms  and  "informative"  labels  can 
revolutionize  merchandising  methods.  It  is  greater  folly 
to  believe  that  such  terms  and  labels  will  automatically  make 
an  intelligent  buyer  of  the  average  consumer  or  a  self- 
sacrificing  altruist  of  the  typical  merchant.  Consumer-mind- 
edness  and  consumer-serving  are  not  reducible  to  matters 
of  nomenclature. 
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Try  as  we  may  we  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  the  con- 
sumer who  would  be  an  efficient  buyer  must  rely  primarily 
on  herself,  on  her  own  training,  her  own  knowledge,  her 
own  careful  attention  to  her  job  and  its  endless  detail,  and 
on  her  own  perseverance.  Those  who  work  in  or  teach  in 
the  sciences  know  all  too  well  that  there  is  a  wide  gap 
between  ^'knowing  the  words"  and  having  a  grasp  of  the 
ideas.  In  seeking  the  facts,  the  consumer's  job  is  certainly 
not  an  easy  one.  But  you  can  secure  your  money's  worth 
only  if  you  are  willing  to  devote  to  your  buying  the  care 
and  the  attention  it  deserves. 

During  the  past  few  years  many  authorities  have  insisted 
that  the  average  consumer  can  learn  to  buy  on  the  basis  of 
technical  specifications.  It  would  seem  however  that  the 
authorities  have  here  fallen  into  grievous  error.  For  it  is 
patently  impossible  for  the  average  person  to  earn  a  living 
or  keep  house  and  raise  a  family  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
master  enough  chemistry,  physics,  biology,  biochemistry, 
radio  engineering,  and  allied  subjects  to  keep  pace  intelli- 
gently with  the  rapid  technological  advances  of  modern 
industry.  When  it  is  remembered  that  department  store 
buyers  study  for  years  before  they  can  safely  be  entrusted 
with  the  purchase  of  a  single  type  of  product  for  their 
employers,  it  would  certainly  seem  to  be  true  that  most  of 
us  will  never  in  a  lifetime  be  able  to  develop  the  skill  to 
buy  all  of  the  things  we  use,  on  the  basis  of  firsthand  tech- 
nical knowledge. 

The  first  step  in  intelligent  buying,  therefore,  is  to  pro- 
cure the  trained  and  unbiased  assistance  of  some  technical 
agency,  such  as  Consumers'  Research,  which  will  offer 
specific  and  intelligible  suggestions  in  terms  of  the  con- 
sumer's needs  and  on  the  basis  of  adequate  scientific  tests. 
But  such  assistance  alone  will  rarely  insure  maximum 
efficiency  in  the  use  of  income.  There  are  many  products 
that  cannot,  for  many  reasons,  be  graded  in  a  way  that  will 
be  fully  effective  for  all  consumers.    Moreover,  goods  are 
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sold  under  a  variety  of  conditions,  and  nothing  but  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  buyer  can  prevent  exploitation  in  one  form  or 
another.  To  call  up  the  grocer  and  order  a  *'box"  of  rice 
or  a  "can"  of  corn  is  to  invite  exploitation.  To  buy  by  mail 
certain  types  of  goods  which  ought  to  be  seen  and  closely 
examined  before  commitment  is  made,  is  frequently  unsafe. 
To  telephone  the  butcher  for  a  pound  of  sirloin  steak  or  a 
pot  roast  of  beef  is  to  encourage  an  overcharge  or  short 
weight.  And,  above  all,  to  buy  on  impulse,  to  select  products 
purely  on  the  basis  of  brand  name  or  "psychic  appeal,''  with- 
out reference  to  their  quality  and  serviceability,  or  to  believe 
the  pseudoscientific  claims  made  in  advertising — these  prac- 
tices all  foster  the  perpetuation  of  essentially  stupid  and 
wasteful  retailing  practices. 

In  any  event,  the  consumer  would  do  well  to  accept  with 
caution  the  overtures  of  the  merchant  who  has  suddenly 
developed  an  overweening  interest  in  the  consumer  and  his 
welfare.  The  merchant  may  be  sincere  in  his  desire  to  deal 
with  you  honestly.  But,  on  the  basis  of  existing  informa- 
tion, it  is  apparent  that,  in  most  cases,  he  is  practicing  the 
newest,  and  in  many  ways  the  shrewdest,  of  all  his  sales 
arguments.  But  whether  the  merchant  or  manufacturer  is 
honest  or  not,  neither  can  remove  from  your  own  shoulders 
the  basic  responsibility  for  the  wise  and  efficient  use  of 
your  income.  No  one  but  yourself  can  make  you  a  good 
consumer.  Others  can  help  you.  But  the  minute  you  relax, 
the  minute  you  hand  your  purse  strings  to  men  who  must 
earn  their  living  by  selling  you  goods,  just  that  minute 
do  you  invite  others  to  foster  their  own  interests  at  your 
expense.  Accept  your  job  as  a  consumer  for  what  it  is — : 
a  never-ending,  ever-changing,  difficult,  and  complex  art — 
and  you  will  realize  maximum  satisfaction  from  the  use  of 
your  funds.  Shirk  the  responsibility,  and  you  will  inevitably 
pay  a  heavy  price  to  someone  else  for  doing  for  you  what 
you  could  have  done  for  yourself  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost. 
Today,  as  always  in  the  past>  the  buyer  must  "bev/are." 
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FLAVORING  extracts  are  concentrated  forms  of  the 
flavoring  principles  of  plant  products.  They  may  be 
manufactured  by  three  methods.  The  simplest  form 
is  merely  a  solution  of  an  essential  oil  in  alcohol  (such  as 
lemon  extract).  If  a  colored  extract  (such  as  extract  of 
vanilla  or  peppermint  extract,  another  name  for  which  is 
peppermint)  is  desired,  the  extract  is  prepared  by  soaking 
(or  percolating)  the  plant  part  with  alcohol  which  extracts 
the  odoriferous  and  coloring  matter  as  well.  Oftentimes 
the  solution  of  the  essential  oil  in  alcohol  is  colored  by 
simple  addition  of  coal-tar  dyes. 

Imitation  extracts  usually  are  solutions  of  synthetic  or 
inferior  natural  substances  which  have  similar  odor  to  the 
pure  substances.  Inferior  extracts  may  be  made  with  im- 
pure alcohol  or  with  reduced  amounts  of  essential  oil.  The 
most  common  household  extracts  are  vanilla,  lemon,  and 
almond.   Each  is  considered  below. 

Vanilla  Extract 

Vanilla  extract  contains  chiefly  the  odoriferous  and  color- 
ing principles  of  the  vanilla  fruit  plus  certain  "resins'*  found 
in  the  plant.  These  resins  are  not  soluble  in  water,  but  they 
can  be  made  water-soluble  upon  treatment  with  an  alkali 
(t.  e.,  saponified  to  make  a  soap-like  compound),  the  use  of 
alkali  by  the  manufacturer  allows  him  to  replace  part  of  the 
alcoholic  content  with  water  and  thus  cheapen  the  product. 
Imitation  extracts  of  vanilla  often  contain  synthetic  vanillin 
or  coumarin  or  such  natural  substances  as  tonka  which  are 
similar  in  odor  to  vanilla. 

Lead  Acetate  Test.  Pure  extract  of  vanilla  gives  a  bulky, 
flocculent  precipitate  with  this  substance.    Place  about  five 
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cc  (1  teaspoonful)  of  the  extract  in  a  test  tube  or  small 
bottle  and  add  a  few  drops  of  lead  acetate  (Pb(  €211302)2 — 
Poison!)  test  solution.  If  such  a  precipitate  does  not  de- 
velop, the  extract  was  imitation.  (Lead  acetate  test  solution 
is  made  by  dissolving  9.5  grams  of  lead  acetate  [sugar  of 
lead — Poison!]  in  sufficient  distilled  water,  previously 
boiled  and  cooled,  to  make  100  cc.  A  sufficiently  accurate 
solution  may  be  made  by  dissolving  one  teaspoonful  of  lead 
acetate  in  J4  cupful  of  boiled  and  cooled  water.) 

Foreign  Resins.  If  plants  other  than  vanilla  are  used  in 
preparing  the  extract,  foreign  resins  will  be  present.  They 
may  be  tested  as  follows:  place  a  small  amount  (about  2 
tablespoonfuls)  of  the  extract  in  an  evaporating  dish  (or 
ordinary  saucer)  and  place  on  a  water  bath  (or  over  a  pan 
of  boiling  water)  until  the  alcohol  has  evaporated  (Caution! 
— alcohol  is  inflammable).  Scrape  off  a  portion  of  the  dried 
residue  into  a  test  tube  or  small  bottle  and  add  one  or  two 
cc  (about  half  a  teaspoonful)  of  a  5%  solution  of  potassium 
hydroxide  (KOH — potash  lye — Poison!).  The  solid  should 
dissolve,  producing  a  red  color  if  the  extract  is  pure.  If 
sufficient  hydrochloric  acid  (HCl — muriatic  add^Poison!) 
is  added  until  the  solution  turns  blue  litmus  red,  a  precipitate 
(cloudiness)  should  form. 

To  the  balance  of  the  solid  residue  in  the  evaporating 
dish,  add  a  few  cc  of  alcohol  (denatured,  but  not  rubbing 
alcohol)  and  transfer  the  solution  to  two  test  tubes.  To 
one  add  a  few  drops  of  ferric  chloride  (FeCla)  test  solution 
and  to  the  other  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  (HCl — 
muriatic  acid — Poison!).  There  should  be  no  distinct 
change  in  color.  (Ferric  chloride  test  solution  is  prepared  by 
dissolving  9  grams  of  ferric  chloride  in  sufficient  distilled 
water  to  make  100  cc.) 

Caramel.  Vanilla  extracts  may  contain  artificial  coloring 
such  as  caramel  (burnt  sugar  coloring).  If  the  bottle  is 
shaken  and  the  bubbles  retain  a  bright,  deep-brown  color 
until  broken,  the  presence  of  caramel  is  indicated.   This  may 
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be  confirmed  by  placing  about  five  cc  (1  teaspoonful)  of  the 
extract  in  a  test  tube  or  small  bottle  and  adding  about  six 
cc  of  Marsh's  Reagent.  Shake  well;  if  caramel  is  present, 
the  lower  layer  will  be  colored.  Marsh's  Reagent  is  pre- 
pared by  adding  3  cc  of  phosphoric  acid  (H3PO4)  and  3  cc 
of  water  to  100  cc  of  amyl  alcohol  [C5H11OH — Poison!]. 
Alkali.  If  alkali  was  used  to  render  the  resins  water- 
soluble,  the  extract  will  not  cloud  when  two  volumes  of 
water  are  shaken  with  one  volume  of  vanilla  {e.  g.,  4  cc  [or 
1  teaspoonful]  of  water  and  two  cc  [or  }4  teaspoonful]  of 
extract).  The  liquid  should  be  reddish  brown  colored;  if 
not,  but  is  milky,  foreign  resins  are  indicated.  If  the  solu- 
tion remained  clear,  add,  drop  by  drop,  hydrochloric  acid 
(HCl — muriatic  acid — Poison!).  The  liquid  should  then 
become  cloudy  as  the  acid  neutralizes  the  alkali  used  to 
saponify  the  resins. 

Lemon  Extract 

Pure  lemon  extract  should  contain  the  volatile  (essential) 
oil  of  lemon,  either  clear  or  colored  with  natural  lemon  peel 
coloring.  It  may  be  adulterated  with  other  oils  (such  as 
oil  of  lemongrass)  or  by  synthetic  substances  with  the  same 
odor  as  that  of  lemon  oil. 

Lemon  Oil.  Place  about  two  cc  ( 1/2  teaspoonful)  of 
lemon  extract  in  a  test  tube  or  small  bottle  and  add  15  cc  (1 
tablespoon ful)  of  w^ater.  Pure  lemon  extract  becomes  cloudy. 
The  relative  extent  of  cloudiness  of  two  samples  is  a  rough 
indication  of  the  amount  of  oil  present.  Certain  imitation 
or  adulterated  extracts  made  with  other  volatile  oils  may 
become  cloudy  also,  hence  this  is  not  an  ultimate  test. 

Citral.  Citral  is  one  of  the  natural  constituents  of  oil 
of  lemon.  It  has  a  distinct  lemon  odor.  However,  oil  of 
lemon  contains  only  about  4%  of  this  substance  while  oil  of 
lemongrass  contains  a  very  large  percentage.  Also  citral, 
itself,  may  be  used  in  imitation  lemon  extracts.  Shake  two 
cc  (yi  teaspoonful)  of  lemon  extract  with  five  cc  (1  tea- 
spoonful) of  mercuric  sulphate  (HgS04)   solution  (Can- 
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Hon:  Poison!)  in  a  test  tube  or  small  bottle.  Pure  lemon 
extract  gives  a  white  color  without  a  fugitive  bright  red 
color.  If  citral  (either  as  such  or  in  oil  of  lemongrass)  is 
present,  the  white  color  is  preceded  by  a  fugitive  bright  red. 
A  bright  yellow  color  forms  if  oil  of  citronella  is  present. 
Mercuric  sulphate  solution  is  prepared  by  mixing  five  grams 
of  yellow  oxide  of  mercury  with  40  cc  of  distilled  water  and 
slowly  adding  20  cc  of  sulphuric  acid  (Caution!  Very 
caustic  and  poisonous.  Always  add  the  acid  to  the  water.) 
stirring  constantly.  Then  slowly  add  40  cc  of  distilled 
water,  stirring  until  the  mercuric  oxide  is  dissolved. 

Lemon  Peel  Color.  Place  about  three  cc  ( ^  teaspoonful) 
of  lemon  extract  into  each  of  two  test  tubes,  small  bottles, 
or  saucers.  To  one  add  several  drops  of  ammonium 
hydroxide  (NH4OH — ammonia  water — a  drugstore  prod- 
uct; not  household  ammonia)  and  to  the  other  nine  cc  (2 
teaspoonfuls)  of  hydrochloric  acid  (HCl — muriatic  acid). 
{Caution:  both  ammonia  and  hydrochloric  acid  are  caustic 
and  poisonous.)    In  each  case  the  color  should  darken. 

Almond  Extract 

Almond  extract  is  usually  prepared  by  dissolving  ben- 
zaldehyde  (artificial  oil  of  bitter  almonds)  in  alcohol.  Pure 
oil  of  bitter  almonds  contains  hydrocyanic  (prussic)  acid 
and  is  poisonous.  Nitrobenzene,  a  deadly  poison,  has  also 
been  used  because  of  its  almond-like  odor.  This  substance 
is  also  used  in  certain  shoe  polishes. 

Hydrocyanic  Acid.  Place  about  four  cc  (1  teaspoonful) 
if  almond  extract  in  a  test  tube  or  small  bottle  and  add 
several  drops  of  a  freshly  prepared  solution  of  ferrous 
sulphate  (8  grams  of  ferrous  sulphate  [FeSo4]  dissolved 
in  sufficient  water  to  make  100  cc)  and  one  drop  of  1% 
ferric  chloride  [FeCls].  Shake  well  and  add,  drop  by  drop, 
10%  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  (NaOH — Caution: 
caustic  and  poisonous)  until  no  further  precipitate  forms. 
Then  add  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (H2SO4 — 10%,  when  dilut- 
ing, add  the  acid  to  the  water.    Caustic!)  until  the  precipi- 
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tate  is  dissolved.    A  deep  blue  color  indicates  hydrocyanic 
acid. 

12  HCN  +  3  FeSO*  +  2  FeCU  "^ 
Fe3(Fe(CN)6)2  +  3  H^SO*  +  6  HCl 

Nitrobenzene.  Place  about  three  cc  (J^  teaspoonful)  of 
almond  extract  in  a  test  tube  and  add  an  equal  volume  of 
acetic  acid  (HC2H3O2)  and  about  one  gram  of  zinc  dust. 
Carefully  boil  about  a  minute  {Caution!  hydrogen  evolved 
by  the  zinc  is  inflammable)  and  filter  through  a  filter  paper 
using  a  glass  funnel.  To  the  liquid  which  passed  through 
the  filter,  slowly  add  a  10%  solution  of  sodiimi  carbonate 
(Na2C03 — sal  soda)  until  red  litmus  turns  blue.  There 
will  be  effervescence  of  carbon  dioxide  when  the  sodium 
carbonate  is  added,  hence  it  must  be  added  carefully.  Filter 
through  filter  paper  and  glass  funnel  and  add  to  the  liquid 
passing  through  the  filter  one  drop  of  phenol  (carbolic 
acid — Poison!)  and  a  few  cc  (about  1  teaspoonful)  of  sol- 
ution of  sodium  hypochlorite  (NaOCl — Chlorox,  Zonite, 
or  other  chlorine  preparations  are  satisfactory).  A  blue  to 
brown  color  indicates  nitrobenzene. 

I  so  propyl  Alcohol.  Isopropyl  alcohol  is  often  found  as  an 
adulterant  for  pure  (grain)  alcohol.  Any  of  the  flavoring 
extracts  might  contain  this  substance.  If  the  extract  is 
highly  colored,  such  as  vanilla,  it  is  first  necessary  to  distill 
the  alcohol  and  test  the  distillate.  Place  one  cc  (J4  tea- 
spoonful) of  the  extract  or  distillate  to  be  tested  into  a 
test  tube,  add  four  cc  (1  teaspoonful)  of  distilled  water  and 
ten  cc  (2  teaspoonfuls)  of  mercuric  sulphate  (HgS04) 
solution  (see  above).  Heat  on  boiling  water  for  exactly 
three  minutes.  A  yellow  precipitate  indicates  isopropyl 
alcohol  or  other  substances,  such  as  acetone,  other  ketones, 
tertiary  butyl  alcohol,  etc. 
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ARBON  monoxide  is  a  colorless,  tasteless,  prac- 
tically odorless  gas,  and  is  without  any  irritant 
action  on  the  mucous  ipembrane  of  the  respiratory 
tract.  Because  of  these  properties,  it  is  impossible  to  detect 
it  by  any  of  the  five  senses.  It  is,  therefore,  a  most  treach- 
erous gas,  since  it  can  be  present  in  dangerous  amounts 
without  giving  any  warning  whatever  of  its  presence.  In 
illuminating  gas,  there  is  a  certain  factor  of  safety  in  the 
odor  of  hydrocarbons  which  accompany  the  carbon 
monoxide,  but  in  spite  of  this  characteristic  illuminating  gas 
odor,  many  accidental  poisonings  do  occur,  as  persons  in  a 
deep  sleep  or  with  a  defective  sense  of  smell  may  not  react 
to  it. 

The  chief  source  of  this  poison  is  illuminating  gas  which, 
according  to  Life  Insurance  Companies,  is  responsible  for 
over  90  per  cent  of  the  deaths  produced  by  carbon  mon- 
oxide. In  localities  in  which  natural  gas  is  used  for  heat- 
ing purposes,  gas-fired  room  heaters  are  responsible  for 
almost  two-thirds  of  carbon  monoxide  deaths,  while  auto- 
mobile exhaust  gas  comes  second  with  about  10  per  cent 
of  the  deaths.  Carbon  monoxide  poisoning  may  also  be 
due  to  occurrences  or  accidents  connected  with  the  use  of 
gas-fired  water  boilers  and  cooking  stoves,  coal  stoves  and 
furnaces,  burning  charcoal,  smouldering  wood,  and  lime 
kilns. 

Carbon  monoxide  is  found  in  variable  quantities  in  ail 
gases  or  fumes  arising  from  incomplete  combustions.  It 
varies  from  1  per  cent  to  17  per  cent  in  the  gas  from  stoves, 
furnaces,  and  gas  burners,  while  in  illuminating  gas  it  may 
reach  as  high  as  30  per  cent  to  35  per  cent.  In  the  exhaust 
from  automobiles,  it  constitutes  about  7  per  cent,  an  amount, 
however,   subject  to  large  variation,   depending  upon  the 

This  article  is  based  in  part  upon  a  publication  issued  by  Dr.  Francis  E.  Fronczalc, 
Health    Commissioner,   Department   of    Health,    Buffalo,    New   York. 
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character  of  adjustment  of  the  engine  and  whether  it  is  in 
normal  running  condition  or  recently  started,  and  hence 
firing  abnormally.  In  the  case  of  gas-fired  water  boilers 
and  water  heaters,  it  might  be  said  it  is  not  the  carbon 
monoxide  in  the  gas  itself  but  in  the  products  of  incom- 
plete combustion  of  the  heating  gas  which  is  responsible  for 
the  production  of  asphyxia. 

The  method  of  action  of  carbon  monoxide,  whatever  its 
source,  is  quite  definitely  established.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  it  possesses  a  peculiar  affinity  for  hemoglobin 
about  three  hundred  times  greater  than  that  of  oxygen,  and 
since  the  function  of  hemoglobin  in  the  blood  is  to  carry 
oxygen  from  the  lungs  to  the  tissues,  one  can  readily  under- 
stand that  carbon  monoxide  in  the  air  will  seriously  inter- 
fere with  the  oxygen  carrying  capacity  of  the  blood.  Not 
only  is  the  affinity  of  carbon  monoxide  for  hemoglobin  much 
greater  than  that  of  oxygen,  but  the  compound  which  it 
creates,  viz,  carbon-monoxide-hemoglobin,  possesses  a  much 
greater  stability  than  does  oxyhemoglobin.  It  is  this  prop- 
erty of  the  gas  which  is  responsible  for  the  displacement 
of  the  oxygen  in  the  blood  and  the  production  of  a  sort  of 
internal  asphyxia;  because  of  the  lack  of  oxygen  all  of  the 
tissues  are  starved  and  their  vitality  impaired. 

Exposure  to  this  gas  in  low  concentrations  during  many 
hours  or  to  a  high  concentration  during  a  few  minutes  is 
enough  to  cause  death.  In  the  first  case,  the  victim  will  be 
warned  by  certain  symptoms;  in  the  latter,  death  comes 
without  warning. 

Symptoms 

The  symptoms  of  carbon  monoxide  poisoning  vary 
greatly,  depending  upon  whether  the  poisoning  is  acute  or 
chronic.  In  the  acute  cases  there  may  be  no  symptoms  other 
than  drowsiness,  the  patient  falling  asleep  never  to  waken ; 
or  there  may  be  a  throbbing  in  the  head,  a  caving  in  of  the 
knees,  a  blurring  of  the  vision — the  patient  falling  to  the 
ground  before  he  is  able  to  move  out  of  the  danger  zone 
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and  escape  to  a  place  of  safety.    All  depends  on  the  length 
of  time  of  the  exposure. 

In  the  chronic  cases  there  is  a  wide  variation  of  symp- 
toms. The  patient  may  complain  of  headache,  dizziness, 
nausea,  or  vomiting — common  symptoms  among  garage 
workers.  In  addition  there  may  be  general  weakness,  numb- 
ness and  tingling  of  the  hands  and  feet.  The  symptoms, 
which  are  most  marked  after  exposure  for  some  hours  to 
small  amounts  of  the  gas,  may  disappear  after  the  patient 
has  passed  some  time  in  the  fresh  air  but  will  return  again 
during  further  exposure  to  the  gas.  In  houses  heated  by 
gas,  many  women  complain  of  headache,  lassitude,  dizzi- 
ness, and  nausea;  all  of  these  symptoms  are  capable  of 
being  caused  by  monoxide. 

Precautionary  Measures 

Precautionary  measures  to  be  adopted  with  a  view  to 
avoiding  poisoning  from  carbon  monoxide  may  be  grouped 
under  three  main  headings,  depending  upon  the  source  of 
the  poison. 
1.     Concerning  Furnace  and  Coal  Gas 

Coal  burning  furnaces  produce  carbon  monoxide  and 
when  the  chimney  does  not  work  properly  or  the  damper 
is  closed  too  tight,  the  gas  will  spread  in  the  room.  It  is 
true  that  in  this  case  the  danger  is  lessened  and  because 
other  gases  give  a  foul  and  acrid  smell  that  acts  as  a  timely 
warning.  The  danger  may  not  be  sudden,  but  may  cause 
chronic  poisoning  when  the  gas  flows  into  the  living  rooms 
in  the  artificial  respiration  treatment. 

Before  lighting  the  furnace  in  the  fall,  particular  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  furnace  pipes,  as  these  frequently 
rust  and  became  unsafe  during  the  summer  months.  The 
same  applies,  although  perhaps  to  a  lesser  degree,  to  stove 
pipes.  After  putting  on  fresh  coal,  one  should  see  that  the 
damper  is  not  closed  too  tight;  careful  and  correct  setting 
of  the  damper  is  an  important  precaution,  because  care- 
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lessness  here  may  result  in  backing  up  of  the  coal  gas  into 
the  house  through  some  slight  cause,  such  as  a  change  in 
the  wind  or  weather.  A  little  fuel  wasted  is  better  than  the 
risk  of  asphyxiation  during  sleep  at  which  time,  owing 
to  the  practice  of  slowing  down  the  fire  for  the  night, 
escape  of  carbon  monoxide  from  stoves  and  furnaces  in- 
most likely. 
2.     Concerning  Gas  for  Lighting  or  Heating  Purposes 

(a)  Avoid  the  use  of  rubber  tubing;  if  flexible  tubing 
of  another  kind  is  used,  examine  it  at  frequent  intervals  to 
make  sure  there  are  no  leaks.  Many  deaths  result  each  year 
from  leaky  rubber  tubing,  which  has  a  way  of  parting  sud- 
denly as  it  becomes  rotten  with  time,  or  of  developing  small 
cracks  that  will  hardly  be  noticed  by  the  casual  user. 

(b)  Have  all  gas-burning  devices,  such  as  gas  cook 
stoves,  heaters,  and  water  boilers,  connected  to  the  chimney 
flue.  This  allows  the  products  of  combustion  to  escape  to 
the  outside  air. 

(c)  In  kitchens,  gas  ranges  and  other  appliances  likely 
to  generate  carbon  monoxide  gas  in  their  operation  should 
be  provided  with  exhaust  flues  leading  the  products  of  com- 
bustion into  the  chimney  of  the  house.  Gas  ranges  having 
their  burners  open,  that  is,  not  vented  to  any  chimney, 
should  be  the  object  of  much  care.  A  flame  that  does  not 
burn  with  a  sharply  defined  inner,  greenish,  cone,  and  a 
clear,  even,  steady,  outer  blue  border  but  is  crowned  with 
yellow,  shows  the  incomplete  combustion  which  gives  rise 
to  carbon  monoxide.  The  burner  is  then  probably  dirty  and 
should  be  cleaned,  or  if  this  is  not  the  case,  its  adjustments 
are  faulty  and  it  should  be  taken  care  of  by  a  competent 
person  who  knows  how  to  adjust  a  gas  flame  for  safe 
operation.  The  blue  flame  on  gas  stove  burners  should 
never  be  covered  in  such  a  way  (for  example,  by  setting 
a  pan  down  too  close  to  the  burner)  as  to  force  the  flame 
to  spread  all  over  the  bottom  of  metal  utensils,  because 
contact  with  the  cold  metal  prevents  the  combustion  from 
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being  complete  and  gives  rise  to  carbon  monoxide. 

(d)  Nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  to  close  the  vent 
(flue  exit  to  carry  away  the  burned  gases)  of  an  appliance 
either  by  carelessly  placing  something  over  it  or  by  deliber- 
ately obstructing  it,  as  is  sometimes  done  by  ignorant  peo- 
ple, for  the  purpose  of  saving  heat  or  to  trap  greasy  vapors 
that  might  otherwise  escape  into  the  room  from  the  oven 
of  a  gas  stove. 

Accessories  that  may  alter  the  character  and  size  of  the 
flame,  or  the  access  of  air  to  the  burner  and  the  escape  of 
products  of  combustion  from  it  should  never  be  purchased. 
Particularly  to  be  avoided  are  the  "solid  tops"  or  plates 
to  be  placed  on  a  stove  designed  for  the  use  of  a  grate  top, 
and  the  miscellaneous  devices  sold  from  house  to  house  and 
alleged  to  save  gas  when  placed  on  other  appliances. 

(e)  Particularly  should  gas  heaters  never  be  placed  in  a 
bathroom,  unless  there  is  a  good  connection  widi  the  flue. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  room  is  usually  small  and 
the  doors  and  windows  are  shut  when  the  room  is  occupied 
so  that  a  comparatively  short  time  is  required  for  the  at- 
mosphere in  the  room  to  become  heavily  saturated  with 
carbon  monoxide. 

(f)  Do  not  leave  the  gas  turned  on  too  low.  The 
pressure  may  fall,  or  a  sudden  draft  due  to  opening  of  a 
door  or  window  in  another  room  may  cause  the  flame  to 
go  out;  subsequently,  the  room  may  be  flooded  with  un- 
burned  gas. 

(g)  Avoid  sleeping  in  a  room  with  a  gas  heater  or  other 
gaslight  burning.  Take  no  risk  of  falling  asleep  uninten- 
tionally in  such  a  room. 

3.     Concerning  Automobile  Exliausts. 

Automobile  users  are  prone  to  underestimate  the  dangers 
from  automobile  exhaust  gases.  The  Department  of  Health 
everywhere  should  concern  itself  to  see  that,  when  auto- 
mobilists  receive  their  new  licenses,  they  are  given  some 
leaflet  or  other  literature  on  the  carbon  monoxide  hazard 
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and  the  necessity  of   providing  as   carefully   as   possible 
against  it. 

Public  garages  often  warm  up  motors  inside  with  doors 
closed,  but  this  practice  should  be  abandoned.  When  warm- 
ing up  must  be  done  inside  of  a  commercial  garage,  the 
exhaust  pipe  of  an  engine  should  be  connected  with  a  pipe 
leading  directly  to  the  outer  air,  by  use  of  a  flexible  metal 
tube  passing  through  the  wall.  It  is  also  particularly  im- 
portant in  commercial  garages  that  extremely  effective 
ventilation  should  be  provided,  causing  a  continuous  re- 
placement of  polluted  air  by  fresh  air.  The  careful  garage 
operator  will  warm  up  motors  as  much  as  possible  outdoors 
and  not  indoors;  or  if  indoors,  will  see  that  all  doors  are 
open  so  that  a  steady  flow  of  air  can  carry  the  deadly  gases 
away  (unless  his  plant  is  equipped  with  the  special  exhaust 
pipe  passing  through  the  wall  already  described). 

Concentration  of  one  of  two  parts  of  carbon  monoxide 
gas  in  ten  thousand  parts  of  air  during  a  period  of  seven 
or  eight  hours  definitely  lowers  the  tone  of  the  body's 
health.  This  is,  of  course,  true  of  such  concentrations  in 
the  open  air  as  may  occur  in  traffic  jams  in  city  street. 
When  the  concentration  is  increased  from  one  or  two  parts 
per  ten  thousand  to  twenty-five  parts,  the  poisoning  is  likely 
to  be  rapidly  fatal,  i.  e.,  death  may  occur  in  three  to  ten 
minutes.  This  may  happen  in  places  where  there  is  little 
or  no  ventilation,  such  as  garages,  kitchens,  bathrooms, 
furnace  rooms,  etc. 

First-Aid  Measures 

It  is  quite  possible  in  many  instances  to  save  the  lives  of 
victims  of  carbon  monoxide  poisoning. 

What  should  be  done : 

1.  Remove  patient  quickly  to  fresh  air. 

2.  Send  for  assistance. 

3.  If  breathing  is  stopped  or  feeble,  at  once  start  artificial 
respiration. 

4.  Administer  oxygen  as  quickly  as  possible. 
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5.  Keep  the  patient  recumbent,  warm,  and  quiet. 

6.  After  revival,  let  the  patient  rest. 

CAUTION!  Be  careful  not  to  overdo  the  artificial 
respiration  with  rough  methods.  Ribs  are  known  to  have 
been  broken  and  internal  organs  punctured  by  the  broken 
ends  of  the  ribs.  The  proper  interval  between  breaths  in 
the  artificial  respiration  treatment  is  about  four  seconds. 

Prevention 

How  to  prevent  carbon  monoxide  poisoning: 

1.  Have  carburetors  adjusted  for  entirely  complete  com- 
bustion, that  is,  a  relatively  lean  mixture,  rather  than  for 
pickup  and  power. 

2.  Do  not  race  motors  when  cars  are  standing  still. 

3.  Shut  off  the  motor  when  one  is  stopping  for  a  time. 

4.  Never  rim  a  motor  indoors  without  leading  the  ex- 
haust through  a  pipe  provided  for  that  purpose  to  the  out- 
doors. 

5.  Never  get  under  a  car  with  the  motor  running. 

6.  Keep  closed  heaters  of  the  type  which  pick  up  air 
from  the  region  of  the  radiator  whenever  you  are  traveling 
slowly,  and  closely  following  other  cars, 

7.  Beware  of  a  feeling  of  tiredness,  headache,  nausea, 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  mental  dullness  and  lassitude. 
These  symtoms  may  be  due  to  chronic  carbon  monoxide 
poisoning,  resulting  from  long  exposure  to  low  concentra- 
tions of  the  poison.  Many  people  are  so  poisoned  by  a  long 
period  of  riding  in  a  car  that  is  not  properly  ventilated, 
especially  in  the  winter  time,  or  in  cases  where  the  motor 
is  worn  and  excessive  clearances  around  the  pistons  permit 
exhaust  gases  to  pass  out  through  the  breather  pipe  into  the 
engine  compartment  instead  of  through  the  exhaust  pipe 
as  they  should.  Many  people  drive  in  cold  weather  with  far 
too  little  ventilation  for  their  own  safety.  Not  only  should 
there  be  a  window  open  or  partly  open,  but  one  should  be 
sure  that  the  window  is  so  related  to  the  prevailing  wind 
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that  fresh  air  is  continually  entering  the  car. 

Acute  carbon  monoxide  poisoning  from  exposure  to  an 
atmosphere  heavily  charged  with  the  poison  results  in: 
yawning,  sleepiness,  tiredness,  a  feeling  of  tight  skin  across 
the  forehead,  a  frontal  headache  changing  to  one  at  the 
base  of  the  skull,  dizziness,  lassitude,  and  sick  stomach, 
followed  quickly  by  unconsciousness. 

8.  Keep  out  of  traffic  jams  whenever  possible.  Take  con- 
siderable trouble  and  time,  if  necessary,  by  detouring  to 
avoid  such  jams  or  the  likeUhood  of  being  caught  in  one. 

9.  Never  use  rubber  hose  to  supply  gas  to  gas  appliances. 

10.  Adjust  all  gas  burners  to  burn  up  all  the  gas.  A 
slightly  irritating  odor,  such  as  that  produced  by  a  plumber's 
gasoline  torch,  is  a  danger  signal  sometimes  given  by  a 
gas  flame  which  is  not  burning  properly.  Don't  take 
chances.  If  you  think  the  flame  may  be  acting  improperly, 
take  steps  immediately  to  shut  it  off,  bring  about  its  read- 
justment, or  get  out  of  the  room.  Usually  you  get  no  second 
chance  for  your  life  with  carbon  monoxide. 

11.  Do  not  burn  any  gas  appliance  in  a  tightly  closed 
room. 

12.  Always  provide  for  ventilation  when  using  gas  appli- 
ances indoors. 

13.  Never  neglect  a  gas  leak.    Have  it  repaired,  NOW. 

14.  Never  use  gas  water  heaters  or  other  gas  heaters  in 
bathrooms.  For  many  reasons  the  bathroom  is  the  most 
hazardous  room  in  the  house  for  gas  appliances. 

15.  Do  not  turn  the  gas  on  too  high  when  the  burner 
is  entirely  covered  with  a  kettle  or  other  utensil  having  a 
large  bottom. 

16.  When  a  hot-air  heating  system  is  used,  it  is  important 
to  make  sure  that  there  are  no  leaks  from  the  combustion 
chamber  or  flues  of  furnaces  to  the  air  jacket.  These  parts 
of  the  furnace  are  supposed  to  be  absolutely  separate  and 
gas  tight  in  respect  to  each  other. 


KacQnt  jSookfL 

Madame  Curie  by  Eve  Curie  (Doubleday,  Doran.    $3.50). 

This  biography  of  the  world's  most  distinguished  woman 
scientist  and  one  of  the  foremost  of  all  scientists  is  written 
by  her  daughter  and  brilliantly  translated  by  Vincent 
Sheean.  Easily  the  most  important  biography  of  the 
season. 

Tombs,  Travel  and  Trouble  by  Lawrence  Griswold  (Hill- 
man-Curl.   $3.00). 

One  of  the  very  best  of  the  recent  travel-adventure  books. 
I  Speak  for  the  Chinese  by  Carl  Crow  (Harper  &  Brothers. 
$1.00). 

The  author  of  the  best-seller,  400  Million  Customers, 
discusses  with  deep  conviction  the  present  Sino-Japanese 
war. 

Old   California  by   Stewart   Edward   White    (Doubleday, 
Doran.   $5.00). 

The  story  of  one  of  the  most  romantic  and  important 
periods  of  American  history. 

Socialism  versus  Capitalism  by  A.  C.   Pigou   (Macmillan 
and  Co.   $1.75). 

The  professor  of  Political  Economy  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge  discusses  for  the  general  reader  some  of  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  these  two  modern  competing  systems  of  pro- 
duction. The  best  of  the  chapters  deals  with  the  subject 
of  "Profit  and  Technical  Efficiency." 
Pepita  by  V.  Sackville-West  (Doubleday,  Doran.    $3.00). 

This   is   a   fascinating  biography   of   the   author's   own 
grandmother,  a  beautiful  Spanish  dancer.    A  co-selection  of 
the  Book-of-the-Month  Club  for  December. 
Cleopatra  by  Emil  Ludwig  (Viking.    $3.50). 

A  biography  of  Egypt's  glamorous  lover-queen  and  the 
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three  Romans  who  were  her  suitors. 

Slogum  House  by  Mari  Sandoz  (Little,  Brown.   $2.50).      | 

The  experienced  reader  of  fiction  will  find  this  story  of 
Nebraska  settlers  one  of  the  outstanding  novels  of  the  year. 
This  novel,  her  first,  raises  the  author  to  a  place  of  undis- 
puted eminence  among  our  writers.  The  central  character, 
embodying  the  perfection  of  feminine  rascality,  is  presented 
with  a  convincing  authenticity. 
Taie  of  Bali  by  Vicki  Baum  (Doubleday,  Doran.   $2.75). 

The  Island  of  Bali,  hitherto  the  subject  of  travel  and 
sociological  writing,  is  now  celebrated  in  fiction  by  this  well- 
known  author  of  best-sellers.  The  story  of  the  peasants  of 
Bali  and  their  conquest  by  the  Dutch  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century.  The  book  is  the  Literary  Guild  selection  for 
January. 

Reminder  of  Previous  Recommendations  : 

Fiction 
Katrina  by  Sally  Salminen  (Farrar  &  Rinehart). 
Enchanter's  Nightshade  by  Ann  Bridge  (Little,  Brown). 
The    Turning    Wheels    bv    Stuart    Cloete     (Houghton. 

Mifflin). 
The  Rains  Came  by  Louis  Bromfield  (Harper). 
So  Great  A  Man  by  David  Pilgrim  (Harper). 

Non-Fiction 

Assignment    in    Utopia    by    Eugene    Lyons    (Harcourt, 

Brace). 
The  Good  Society  by  Walter  Lippmann  (Little,  Brown). 
Island  of  Bali  by  Miguel  Covarrubias  (Knopf). 
Japan  Over  Asia  by  William   Henry  Chamberlin    (Little 

Brown). 
Andrew  Jackson  by  Marquis  James  (Bobbs-Merrill). 


December  26,  1937 


Snocum, 

Coconut  Grove, 
Pacificania, 

Dear  Snocum: 

Once  there  was  a  quaint  old  American 
custom  of  making  new  resolutions  at  the 
turn  of  the  year.  These  were  called  New 
Year's  resolutions.  But  life  has  changed 
greatly  during  recent  years  in  this 
country,  and  an  American's  time  is  so  oc- 
cupied with  new  models  of  everything  he 
eats,  wears,  and  rides  in  for  the  new  year 
that  he  has  no  time  left  for  new  resolu- 
tions. After  all,  it  is  better  the  new  way. 
New  and  high  resolves  deal  with  moral  ab- 
stractions as  a  rule,  and  these  have  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  the  practical  busi- 
ness of  merchandising.  New  models  in 
breakfast  foods,  automobiles,  radios,  re- 
frigerators, vacuum  cleaners,  and  elec- 
tric ranges  keep  the  wheels  of  industry 
spinning  and  the  masses  spending.  Further- 
more, a  new  resolve  is  likely  to  be  a  bit 
too  high,  and  it  is  almost  certain  to  be 
broken  somewhere  around  January  3rd.  A 
new  model  may  be  high  enough,  although  not 
quite  so  high  as  a  resolution,  and  it  is 
rather  unlikely  that  it  will  be  broken 
before  February  1st.  On  top  of  this,  there 
is  no  profitable  business  in  repairing 
broken  resolutions,  while  the  business 
of  repairing  new  models  which  have  broken 
down  is  second  only  to  the  business  of  mak- 
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ing  and  selling  another  new  one  to  people 
whose  new  model  is  already  several  months 
out  of  date. 

Confessing  my  own  prior  enthusiasm 
for  the  new  models,  I  have,  nevertheless, 
thought  it  might  be  well  to  digress  for  a 
moment  in  order  to  set  down  my  resolutions 
for  the  New  Year  (a  sort  of  gesture  of  re- 
spect to  an  old  American  custom) .  Having 
pondered  many  matters  with  care,  I  hereby 
resolve  that ; 

I  will  keep  up  with  the  Joneses,  the 
Smiths,  the  Williamses,  the  Andersons,  the 
Browns,  the  Whites,  the  Blacks,  and  the 
Greens,  even  if  their  breath-taking  pace 
keeps  me  busy  throwing  things  away. 

I  will  purchase  only  branded  and  na- 
tionally advertised  goods  at  prices  fixed 
by  their  makers,  remembering  that  competi- 
tion in  retailing  is  bad,  somehow,  and  that 
the  best  part  of  many  a  package  and  bottle 
is  the  "good  will"  on  which  so  much  more  of 
my  money  has  been  spent  than  upon  the  mere 
physical  contents. 

I  will  patriotically  lend  my  assist- 
ance to  the  Government  of  this  country  by 
scorning  to  pay  twenty-five  cents  for  any 
article  which  can  be  had  for  fifty,  know- 
ing full  well  the  laborious  and  never- 
flagging  efforts  of  the  New  Deal  to  boost 
prices  higher  and  higher. 

I  will  welcome  every  tax  which  the 
Government  imposes,  even  if  it  should  levy 
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against  each  breath  I  draw,  for  the  mil- 
lions of  government  wards  and  servants 
must  not  be  allowed  to  feel  that  Mr.  Farley 
has  let  them  down. 

I  will  resolutely  diet  and  avoid  excess 
weight  by  eating  bananas  and  milk,  bread, 
grape  juice,  figs,  apples,  lamb  chops, 
pineapple,  and  whatever  else  wars  against 
fatty  tissue  this  week. 

I  will  not  neglect  the  cultivation  of 
my  mind  by  allowing  my  radios  to  be  silent 
for  one  minute  (except  at  11  A.M.  on 
Armistice  Day)  whenever  I  am  within  reach 
of  their  dials,  whether  I  am  at  home  or 
upon  the  highways. 

I  will  allow  no  headache,  cold,  or  im- 
pairment of  my  digestive  apparatus  to  re- 
duce my  efficiency  while  so  much  free 
medical  advice  is  brought  to  me  on  the  radio 
by  announcers  who  know  all  about,  and  be- 
come in  turn  enthusiastic  about,  every 
product  whose  maker  buys  time  on  the  radio. 

I  will  remember  that  romance  comes  in 
bottles;  and  to  this  end  I  will  gargle 
faithfully  each  morning,  keep  my  pores 
unclogged,  and  make  my  teeth  365  shades 
whiter  by  December  31,  1938. 

I  will  stay  on  the  alkaline  side  of 
life  and  battle  against  acidity  with  all 
the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  pills,  and  powders 
(and  their  numerous  effervescing  off- 
spring) at  my  druggist's  command. 

I  will  remember  that  athletic  cham- 
pions eat  the  right  brand  of  breakfast 
cereals,  that  movie  stars  use  the  correct 
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brand  of  soap,  that  United  States  Senators 
smoke  the  right  brand  of  cigarettes,  and 
that  the  Dionne  quintuplets  know  what's 
proper  in  corn  syrup  (although  I  can  never 
hope  to  be — or  have — five  little  girls) . 

I  will  remember  that  freshness  comes 
in  cans,  and  will  get  up  on  my  hind  legs 
when  any  restaurant  serves  me  stale  stuff 
direct  from  the  garden  or  soup  that  hasn't 
contributed  its  bit  to  the  enrichment  of 
the  Amcon  Can  Company • 

I  will  buy  no  goods  whose  advertisers 
fail  to  display  and  glorify  the  beauties 
of  feminine  nudity. 

I  will,  throughout  the  year,  entrust 
my  personality  to  Dale  Carnegie,  my  com- 
plexes to  David  Seabury,  my  career  to 
Walter  Pitkin,  my  sex  life  to  Louis 
Bisch,  my  mind  to  the  broadcasting  com- 
panies, and  my  purse  (trash  though  it  be  !) 
to  the  New  Deal. 

I  have  no  doubt,  dear  Snocum,  that  if 
all  Americans  would  revive  the  old  custom 
of  New  Year's  resolutions,  getting  their 
minds  off  the  new  models  for  a  moment,  and 
follow  me  in  these  very  practical  resolves , 
1938  would  be  a  truly  prosperous  and  happy 
New  Year. 

Yours, 


IF  you  are  the  person  who  pays  the 
bills  there  is  one  Christmas  present 
you    can't    afford    to    be    without — a 
subscription  to  Consumers'   Research 
Bulletin.     It  won't  help  you  with  past 
-^  -^  bills  but  it  certainly  can  enable  you  to 

YOUrSCll  save    money    on     future    purchases. 

Many  subscribers  say  that  they  have 
3^  saved  the  subscription  price  by  follow- 

ing CR's  advice  on  toothbrushes  and 
PRESENT        tooth    paste    alone — not    to    mention 
gasoline    and    oil,    electric    refrigera- 

*^        ^        I         tors,  automobiles,  and  other  purchases 
^^   ^T^  1^       involving  large  expenditures. 

A  Free  Copy  of  the  Annual  Cumulative  Bulletin 

goes  to  all  yearly  subscribers  to  Consumers'  Research 
Bulletin.  This  number  of  over  200  pages  issued  each  Sep- 
tember summarizes  for  the  most  part  CR's  previous  findings 
and  reports  listing  commodities  by  brand  name  as  Recom- 
mended, Intermediate,  or  Not  Recommended.  In  addition, 
a  subscriber  is  sent  monthlv  Bulletins  (except  during  July 
and  August)  for  a  year  which  present  the  latest  reports. 
Let  Consumers'  Research  Bulletins  act  as  your 
technical  adviser  to  help  you  save  money  in  your 
purchases  during  the  coming  year.  Fill  out  the 
blank  below  and  return  it  v^ith  remittance  of  $3. 


This   is   for  your  convenience   in    subscribing 

Consumers'   Research,    Inc.,    Washington,    N.    J. 

n  I  Miclose  $3  (Canada  $3;  foreign  $3.50)  for  one  year's  subscription  to  the  Consumers'  Research 
Bulletin  (which  includes  Annual  Cumulative  Bulletin  number  and  monthly  Bulletin  numbers — 
except  during  July  and  August). 

It  Is  understood  that  my  handling  of  any  CR  material  which  is  marked.  "The  analyses  of 
commodities,  products,  or  merchandise  appearing  in  this  issue  are  for  the  sole  Information  of 
subscribers,"  will  be  in  accordance  with  that  direction. 
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By 
J.  B.  Matthews  and  F.  J.  Schlink 


pnr^HE  burdens  of  a  depression  fall  unequally  upon  the 
I  various  parties  who  contribute  essential  economic 
JL  support  to  the  business  processes  which  constitute 
our  national  economy.  In  the  national  economy  as  a  going 
concern,  consumers  have  a  paramount  interest,  if  only  be- 
cause of  their  overwhelming  numerical  preponderance. 
Everyone  nowadays  admits,  indeed,  that  the  economy  is 
fundamentally  operated  for  consumers,  and  that  in  so  far 
as  it  fails  to  serve  them  well  and  economically,  it  is  failing 
in  its  primary  function. 

Consumers,  as  a  group,  are  not  only  the  chief  bene- 
ficiaries of  business  as  a  going  concern;  they  are  also  chief 
among  the  injured  parties  when  business  processes  bog 
down  in  depression.  This  fact  is  the  more  striking  when  we 
remember  that  consumers  contribute  little  or  nothing  at  all 
to  any  impairment  or  failure  of  our  economic  machinery, 
and  that  the  little  consists  entirely  of  consumers'  ignorance 
and  inactivity  in  the  matter  of  guarding  their  rights  as 
consumers.  Politicians,  enterprisers,  and  organized  labor 
minorities  may,  and  do,  upset  the  delicate  economic  equilib- 
rium which  is  necessary  to  keep  business  a  going  concern. 
In  seeking  to  identify  the  causes  of  our  recurring  economic 
disasters,  no  one  has  ever  so  much  as  thought  to  suggest 
that  consumers  could  be  counted  among  the  culprits.  Those 
who  are  the  most  injured  by  economic  disaster — namely, 
consumers — are  at  the  same  time  the  most  innocent  of  any 
active  responsibility  for  it.   Consumers'  participation  in  our 
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political  and  economic  follies  is  limited  to  the  paying  of  the 
bill  when  it  arrives. 

By  a  unanimous  public  verdict  on  the  state  of  the  national 
economy,  we  are  now  in  the  midst  of  what  is  variously 
described  as  *'a  sit-down  strike  of  capital,"  **a  business  re- 
cession," and  "a  Roosevelt  depression."  Those  who  de- 
scribe our  plight  as  a  **sit-down  strike  of  capital"  do  nothing 
more  than  exhibit  their  ignorance  of  the  operations  of  an 
economy  of  free  and  private  enterprise  and  at  the  same  time 
unconsciously  reveal  how  deep-rooted  is  their  own  collec- 
tivistic  approach  to  all  questions.  The  underlying  assump- 
tions of  the  charge  that  we  are  plagued  by  a  "sit-down 
strike  of  capital"  add  up  to  a  belief  that  investment,  in  the 
United  States,  is  a  collectivistic  affair.  Those  making  the 
charge  are  letting  their  imaginations  outrun  the  plain  fact 
that  the  United  States  of  America  is  not  yet,  and  is  indeed  a 
long  way  from  becoming,  the  United  Socialist  Soviet  States 
of  America.  The  incurring  of  the  risk  of  a  business  enter- 
prise is,  in  the  system  which  we  commonly  call  capitalism, 
an  individual  act,  and  the  grand  total  of  these  individual 
assumptions  of  risk  is  not  achieved  by  any  planned  or  col- 
lusive action.  The  millions  of  Americans  who  support  busi- 
ness activity  by  investment  are  prompted  to  do  so  primarily 
by  such  intangibles  as  confidence,  belief  in  the  soundness 
and  stability  of  our  institutions,  and  market  prospects. 
These  intangibles  are  real  economic  forces  which  spring 
from  the  nature  of  governmental  policies,  among  other 
things.  Governmental  policies  may  effect,  and  in  the 
present  instance  of  the  recession  of  American  business  have 
effected,  a  lockout  of  capital.  Government  competition  w^ith 
private  business  enterprise,  excessive  and  reckless  govern- 
ment spending  to  provide  purchasing  power  for  the  people, 
political  taxation  calculated  to  redistribute  wealth,  uncer- 
tainty of  the  costs  of  production  induced  by  governmental 
surrender  to  power-grasping  labor  leaders,  governmental 
bolstering  of  wage  levels  which  cannot  be  sustained  by  ex- 
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isting  price  levels  and  which  in  consequence  destroy  invest- 
ment-incentive, and  the  government's  demagogic  attacks 
upon  business  as  an  institution — all  have  the  sure  effect 
of  transforming  normal  business  risks  into  certain  business 
losses  and  of  driving  potential  investors  from  the  field  of 
enterprise.  Unless  government  has  the  courage,  more  ac- 
curately to  be  described  as  foolhardiness,  to  follow  through 
with  its  coUectivistic  tinkerings  and  to  make  its  collectivism 
complete  and  absolute  by  the  collectivization  of  all  capital 
and  the  investment-function,  and  by  the  work  of  organizing 
and  operating  business,  it  stands  convicted  of  attempting  to 
set  up  an  unworkable  bastard  economy  which  is  neither 
business  nor  government,  capitalism  nor  collectivism. 

What  is  more  alarming  than  the  present  state  of  business 
affairs  is  that  every  word  and  deed  coming  out  of  Adminis- 
tration quarters  in  Washington  augurs  a  deepening  of  the 
current  crisis  until  it  shall  have  attained  the  magnitude  of 
catastrophe.  The  High  Priest  of  the  Administration  has 
selected  his  sacrificial  goat,  and  is,  with  all  the  familiar 
fanaticism  of  religious  infallibility,  bent  upon  driving  the 
animal,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people,  out  into  the  wilder- 
ness, bearing  away  with  it  the  sins  of  the  Administration 
and  only  incidentally  the  sins  of  the  people  who  carelessly 
encouraged  the  idea  of  the  "overwhelming  mandate."  The 
High  Priest  and  his  altar  boys,  Robert  H.  Jackson  and 
Harold  M.  Ickes,  have  solemnly  designated  "monopoly"  as 
the  sacrificial  goat.  (This  is  a  deadly  parallel  with  Hitler's 
demagogic  attacks  upon  monopoly  and  big  business,  and  his 
pretensions  to  belief  in  a  purer  democracy,  when  he  was 
making  his  bid  for  power.) 

Now  monopoly  in  any  form  is  a  highly  questionable 
good,  and  in  most  of  its  embodiments  it  is  a  definite  ill  to 
be  avoided  as  a  plague.  Let  us,  therefore,  have  an  end  of 
monopoly;  and  by  all  means  let  us  begin  the  business  of 
ending  monopoly  where  it  has  worked  greatest  harm  to  the 
greatest  number,  i.  e.,  in  the  consistent  program  and  policies 
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of  the  New  Deal.  The  High  Priest  and  his  altar  boys  have 
centered  their  attacks  on  the  wrong  * 'monopoly,'*  otherwise 
their  method  of  salvation  is  a  good  one. 

The  Roosevelt  Administration  is  the  first  in  American 
history  to  raise  monopoly  to  the  status  of  an  economic 
panacea.  If  an  earlier  trust-busting  period  of  our  history 
understood  the  evils  of  monopoly  only  slightly,  the  present 
period  of  the  Second  Roosevelt  has  produced,  beyond  per- 
adventure,  the  final  evidence  of  monopoly's  crushing  weight. 
This  it  has  done  by  an  unparalleled  devotion  to  monopolis- 
tic principles.  Every  excursion  which  the  Roosevelt  Admin- 
tration  has  made  into  the  field  of  collectivism — N.R.A., 
A.A.A.,  Gufifey- Vinson  Coal  Act,  Wagner  Act,  etc.,  etc. — 
has  revealed  something  of  the  disastrous  nature  of 
monopoly. 

In  its  basic  and,  therefore,  most  significant  economic 
meaning,  a  depression  is  reduced  productivity.  Remember- 
ing this  undebatable  fact,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  entire 
philosophy  of  the  New  Deal  has  made  depression  one  of 
its  social  ideals.  Private  monopoly  has  frequently  made  re- 
duced productivity  (for  price  advantages)  one  of  its  major 
objectives,  but  at  no  time  anywhere  has  any  private  mo- 
nopoly or  any  combination  of  private  monopolies  ever  gone 
in  for  reduced  productivity  or  depression  on  so  pervasive, 
ambitious,  and  national  a  scale  as  that  adopted  by  the  New 
Deal  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  It  was  not  United  States  Steel  or 
Tom  Girdler  or  any  other  "economic  royalist"  w^ho  an- 
nounced as  a  matter  of  public  policy:  "If  we  cannot  get 
prices  up  one  way,  we  will  get  them  up  another."  No  busi- 
nessman would  have  dared  to  make  such  an  announcement, 
or  dared  to  expose  himself  to  the  public  criticism  which 
such  an  incredible  economic  panacea  would  bring  upon  his 
head.  It  was  none  other  than  the  President  of  the  United 
States  who  declared  this  to  be  the  prime  and  dominant  ob- 
jective of  his  Administration,  and  the  way  which  he  and  his 
subordinates  selected  for  the  purpose  of  getting  prices  up 
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was  the  wholesale  application  of  the  monopolistic  device  of 
reducing  productivity  or,  if  you  please,  the  legal  enforcement 
of  the  conditions  of  depression,  making  the  depressed  situa- 
tion permanent  and  normal. 

Thoroughgoing  collectivism  of  either  the  Stalin  or  the 
Hitler  model  is  simply  absolute  and  gargantuan  monopoly 
with  a  corresponding  intensification  of  all  the  evils  long 
associated  with  monopolies  which  have  grown  up  under  the 
institutions  of  free  enterprise.  The  partial  or  ''creeping" 
collectivism  of  the  Rooseveltian  model  seriously  jeopardizes 
the  operation  of  the  principles  of  free  enterprise,  such  as 
free  speech,  free  press,  and  free  contract,  in  any  area  of  our 
Ufe. 

This  nation  cannot  long  endure  with  an  economy  which 
is  half  collectivism  and  half  free-enterprise.  If  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  free  enterprise,  who  are  themselves  enterprisers, 
are  estopped,  by  fear  of  Washington's  reprisals,  from  com- 
ing out  boldly  for  free  enterprise  against  collectivism;  if 
organized  labor  minorities  are,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
committed  to  an  extension  of  collectivism;  and  if  politicians 
hesitate,  through  fear  of  organized  labor's  electoral  repri- 
sals, to  make  a  decisive  choice  between  collectivism  and 
free  enterprise,  it  remains  for  the  preponderant  millions 
of  American  consumers  to  demand  a  retreat  from  the 
monopolies  of  the  New  Deal's  collectivism  to  the  principles 
of  economic  liberalism  and  free  enterprise. 

A  visiting  British  Member  of  Parliament  has  described 
our  current  state  of  affairs  with  a  bluntness  which,  in  spite 
of  its  foreign  source,  demands  the  thoughtful  attention  of 
all  Americans.  The  Honorable  Brendan  Bracken  writes: 
"The  power  to  create  a  state  of  uncertainty  in  which  no 
businessman  or  investor  will  incur  risk  is  vested  in  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  the  first 
President  who  thought  fit  to  use  that  power.  Every  ounce 
of  it  was  applied.  Neither  graphs,  nor  economic  jargon, 
nor  statistics  are  required  to  show  how  Mr.  Roosevelt  made 
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the  depression  which  should  always  bear  his  name.  He 
created  it  by  methods  which  were  as  direct  as  they  were 
effective." 

It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  hopes  to  be 
the  beneficiary  of  the  chaos  which  his  poUcies  are  creating 
with  all  possible  speed.  The  American  electorate  has  a  long- 
established  habit  of  turning  any  political  party  out  of  office 
if  a  serious  depression  occurs  during  its  incumbency.  They 
would  probably  adhere  to  this  custom  even  if  it  were  far 
less  clear  that  current  economic  distress  is  so  laregly  trace- 
able to  the  Rooseveltian  policies.  It  is  to  be  doubted 
whether  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  made  of  the  stuff  which  would 
permit  his  disregard  for  free  American  institutions  to  carry 
him  to  the  lengths  of  clamping  down  an  outright  fascist 
regime  upon  the  country,  although  repeated  threats  and 
warnings  of  impending  doom  for  all  opponents  of  the 
regime  emanating  from  Administration  spokesmen  are  far 
from  reassuring  on  this  point.  There  is,  however,  a  sinister 
certainty  that  either  the  extreme  totahtarians  of  the  left  or 
those  of  the  right  will  put  forth  every  effort,  with  reason- 
able prospect  of  success,  to  become  the  political  beneficiary 
of  a  major  disaster  to  free  enterprise.  Someone,  very  fre- 
quently not  the  party  in  power,  always  collects  the  residues 
of  a  collapsing  economy  and  turns  them  to  revolutionary 
account.  It  is  unquestionably  with  this  possibility  in  view^ 
that  communists  currently  urge  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  do  his 
worst  with  the  institutions  of  free,  private,  and  competitive 
enterprise.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  furious  tirade  against  American 
business  in  his  Madison  Square  Garden  speech  of  the  1936 
presidential  campaign  was  recently  described  by  Earl  Brow- 
der,  the  leader  of  the  American  Communist  Party,  as  **the 
first  clear  progressive  call  American  politics  had  heard  in 
generations  from  a  leader  of  a  major  party."  This  kind  of 
applause  from  the  Soviet's  official  agent  in  this  countr)^ 
should  be  enough  to  shock  Mr.  Roosevelt  into  calling  a  hah 
to   the   kind    of   hell-bent   "progressivism"    which    pleases 
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Stalin's  "Charlie  McCarthy"  in  the  United  States.  The  very 
heart  of  communist  doctrine  is  a  kind  of  cynical  laissez 
faire  mal — a  belief  that  the  conditions  of  the  people  gen- 
erally must  become  intolerably  miserable  before  communists 
can  hope  to  seize  the  reins  of  government.  Increasing 
misery  for  the  many  is  the  fundamental  condition  for 
"progress"  in  the  communist  sense  of  the  word.  Naturally, 
they  welcome  as  an  ally  an  Administration  which  is  "pro- 
gressive" in  the  only  sense  in  which  communists  understand 
the  term,  progressively  moving  toward  a  collapse  of  free 
and  private  enterprise. 

Collectivists  who  rage  against  the  relatively  small  mo- 
nopolies which  grow  up  under  free  and  private  enterprise 
exhibit  the  most  naive  belief  ever  cherished  by  the  human 
mind  when  they  assume  that  complete  and  absolute  mo- 
nopoly in  the  collectivized  society  will  have  none  of  the  un- 
desirable characteristics  of  small-scale  monopoly.  Arthur 
Robert  Burns  is  a  professor  in  Columbia  University  and  the 
author  of  a  volume  entitled  The  Decline  of  Competition. 
Professor  Burns  is  one  of  our  numerous  academic  collec- 
tivists. "In  transferring  these  functions  to  the  state," 
writes  Professor  Burns  in  his  study,  "it  is  generally  as- 
sumed that  they  will  not  be  exercised  by  individuals  who 
will  use  them  to  maximize  their  own  incomes;  the  object  of 
the  transfer  is  to  secure  decisions  in  the  interests  of  the 
social  group."  It  is  not  likely  that  a  more  preposterous 
and  unrealistic  assumption  was  ever  held,  and  yet  this  is, 
as  Professor  Burns  concedes,  the  general  assumption  of  the 
proponents  of  the  system  of  absolute  state  monopoly.  The 
viewpoint  which  Professor  Burns  himself  typifies  so  well 
is  not  the  least  disquieting  feature  of  collectivist  "thought" 
in  our  academic  circles. 

A  political  program  for  consumers,  adequate  for  the 
present  crisis,  is  for  the  larger  part  necessarily  negative  for 
the  reason  that  a  vast  undoing  of  mischief  is  required  be- 
fore free  enterprise  can  again  be  a  successfully  functioning 
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system  in  the  United  States.  The  Roosevelt  Administration 
shows  no  spiritual  disposition  to  undo  the  far-reaching 
mischief  which  it  has  done  to  free  enterprise.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  parades  an  unrepentance  which  has  chosen  the 
method  of  threat  upon  bludgeoning  threat  to  strike  down 
its  critics  and  to  assault  wdth  grim  reprisals  even  those  who 
have  dared  to  criticize  its  program  in  the  supposedly  free 
newspaper  press  of  the  country. 

This  is  a  year  of  Congressional  elections.  Consumers 
who  believe  that  experiments  in  collectivism  should  be 
ended  forthwith  have  an  obligation  to  make  their  belief 
articulate.  They  are  numerically  preponderant  and  possess, 
therefore,  the  necessary  electoral  strength  to  make  the  next 
Congress  vigorously  and  indubitably  independent  of  the 
White  House  and  to  commit  the  members  of  the  next  Con- 
gress to  an  unwavering  adherence  to  the  principles  of  free 
enterprise  and  liberalism  as  against  the  principles  of  collec- 
tivism which  have  even  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  Earl 
Browder  and  his  managing  executives  in  Moscow. 

In  order  to  retrace  our  steps  along  the  descending  road 
of  collectivism  down  which  w^e  have  traveled  for  five  years, 
consumers  should  call  upon  the  expiring  Congress  to  begin 
the  undoing  of  this  collectivistic  mischief  and  then  see  to  it 
that  the  new  Congress  is  wholeheartedly  committed  to  the 
completion  of  our  rescue  from  both  the  fascistic  and  the 
communistic  alternatives  to  a  free  economy. 

To  the  end  of  restoring  free  enterprise  to  a  workable 
basis.  Congress  should  be  called  upon  to : 

1.  Repeal  the  Guffey-Vinson  Coal  Act.  This  Act  not 
only  permits  but  compels,  under  severe  penalties,  a  mo- 
nopolistic combination  of  the  bituminous  coal  companies  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  "fair'*  prices.  ("Fair"  prices  are  al- 
ways higher  prices  or  prices  protected  against  going  low^er, 
however  the  supply  may  increase  or  demand  may  decline.) 

2.  Repeal  the  Robinson-Patman  Act.  Whatever  the  good 
intentions,  in  the  verbal  maze  which  constitutes  this  Act, 
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may  have  been  (and  it  contains  some  reasonable  and  sound 
provisions),  the  Act  confers  upon  the  Federal  Government 
the  immense  power  of  determining  through  threat  of  fine 
and  imprisonment  what  is  or  what  is  not  a  proper  price 
for  consumers  to  pay  for  goods.  The  Act  is  a  revolutionary 
invasion  of  private  enterprise  by  the  police  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  price-fixing  purposes,  and  is  de- 
signed to  destroy  some  of  those  operations  of  a  free  market 
which  remained  to  yield  benefit  to  consumers  through  busi- 
ness competition. 

3.  Repeal  the  Miller-Ty dings  Act.  This  Act  supports  the 
"fair  trade"  statutes  of  forty-two  States — laws  which  have 
as  their  purpose  the  outlawry  of  competition  in  the  retailing 
of  those  articles  whose  manufacturers  elect  to  come  under 
their  provisions.  The  larger  part  of  the  price  of  many 
articles  which  are  price-fixed  by  these  **fair  trade"  statutes 
represents  distribution  costs.  The  Miller-Tydings  Act, 
therefore,  abolishes  competition  at  the  point  where  it  is 
most  vitally  important  and  effective  to  encourage  efficiency 
and  economy  in  distribution  for  the  sake  of  lower  prices 
to  consumers. 

4.  Repeal  the  Wagner  Act.  This  Act  is  the  greatest  piece 
of  legislative  chicane,  not  excluding  the  Volstead  Act,  ever 
to  find  its  way  to  the  statute  books.  It  throws  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  Federal  Government  behind  the  greatest  racket- 
eering monopoly  of  all.  Talk  of  modification  rather  than 
outright  repeal  is  likely  to  be  evidence  of  nothing  more 
than  a  pussyfooting  timidity  of  politicians  who  cringe  be- 
fore the  electoral  threats  of  John  L.  Lewis  who  claims  the 
power  to  make  and  break  politicians  at  will.  The  bill  for  the 
industrial  sabotage  and  unjustifiable  additions  to  costs  of 
production  which  result  from  the  Wagner  Act  must  be  paid 
in  full  by  consumers. 

5.  Repeal  the  Social  Security  Act.  The  quest  for  the 
most  dishonest  piece  of  legislation  ever  devised  may  well 
end  with  a  look  at  this  measure.   The  Social  Security  levies 
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are  a  dishonest  income  tax  upon  low  incomes  and  upon 
small  business,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenues  to  meet 
the  current  expenses  of  the  most  spendthrift  and  bureau- 
cratically  top-heavy  administration  in  our  history. 

6.  Repeal  the  Undistributed  Barnings  Tax.  This  tax  is 
a  total  failure  as  a  revenue-raising  device  as  are  all  taxes 
designed  to  punish  rather  than  to  gain  revenues  for  the 
State,  and  has  the  effect  of  obstructing  normal  investment 
and  industrial  progress. 

7.  Repeal  the  Capital  Gains  Tax.  This  tax  is  another 
piece  of  *'soak  the  investor"  legislation  which  is  so  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  New  Dealers  and  the  Daily  Worker.  It  dis- 
courages private  investment  by  the  thoroughly  dishonest 
and  unfair  device  of  converting  a  successful  risk  into  an 
advantage  from  which  the  Federal  Government  takes  a  dis- 
proportionate share,  leaving  an  unsuccessful  risk  to  be 
borne  wholly  by  the  investor,  with  no  corresponding  loss  to 
the  Treasury. 

8.  Repeal  the  excessive  personal  surtaxes.  Free  enter- 
prise means  that  the  investment-support  for  business  and  in- 
dustry must  come,  in  their  due  proportions,  from  the  finan- 
cially successful.  The  only  alternative  is  state  capitalism  or 
the  collectivization  of  the  investment-function,  and  to  this 
end  result,  the  New  Deal  seems  not  to  dare  make  any  defi- 
nite, overt  moves.  The  excessive  personal  surtax  is  a  po- 
litical and  punitive  measure  aimed  at  a  redistribution  of 
wealth  (or  poverty),  but  its  principal  effect  is  to  dry  up  the 
sources  of  investment  and  to  increase  unemployment. 

9.  Repeal  the  Soil  Conservation  Act.  This  Act  was  a 
subterfuge  invented  to  circumvent  the  fact  of  the  uncon- 
stitutionality of  the  A.A.A. 

10.  Kill  the  ne^iV  'farm  legislation  zvhich  azvaits  Con- 
gressional conference.  A  more  fascistic  intervention  in 
farm  production  could  hardly  be  conceived.  A  tax-sup- 
ported Wallace-agent  in  every  pasture,  chicken  coop,  and 
pigpen  will  be  its  natural  result. 
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11.  Shelve  the  proposed  wage  and  hour  legislation.  Only 
a  fascistic  government  could  even  hope  to  administer  any 
such  grandiose  scheme  of  national  management.  Wages 
established  nationally  by  administrative  fiat  are  wholly  un- 
enforceable in  a  free  economy,  even  with  an  unimaginably 
large  horde  of  administering  bureaucrats. 

12.  Put  an  end  to  debt-salvaging  operations.  Bankruptcy 
should  be  allowed  to  take  its  normal  course  in  enterprises 
which  are,  in  fact,  bankrupt,  and  where  the  bankruptcy  has 
not  been  caused  by  some  act  of  New  Deal  intervention  or 
victimization  of  enterprise. 

13.  Take  the  Federal  Government  out  of  business.  Pri- 
vate enterprise  having  standards  of  accounting  integrity 
cannot  compete  with  the  Federal  Government  which  as  a 
matter  of  course  does  the  kind  of  bookkeeping  which  mag- 
nifies income  and  conceals  losses,  pays  no  taxes  and  is  bound 
by  no  contracts  or  legal  requirements  which  bind  private 
enterprise.  CoUectivistic  subterfuges,  such  as  the  T.V.A., 
with  its  notoriously  misleading  bookkeeping  and  concealed 
purposes,  can  accomplish  little  more  than  the  inducing  of  a 
paralyzing  fright  in  private  enterprise. 

14.  Preserve  the  independence  of  the  judiciary.  Threats 
to  the  independence  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  other 
branches  of  the  judiciary  should  be  met  with  greater  Con- 
gressional decisiveness  than  was  mustered  even  under  the 
splendid  leadership  that  saved  our  nation  from  New  Deal 
fascism  in  the  late  crisis.  It  was  the  Supreme  Court  which 
saved  the  country  from  the  monopolistic  N.R.A.  and 
A.A.A.  and  the  earlier  Guffey  Act. 

15.  Abolish  the  W.P.A.  and  the  P.W.A.  The  enormous 
pump-priming  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Government 
have  served  to  drive  private  investment  from  the  field  of 
economic  activity.  Most  of  the  water  from  the  pump  comes 
from  the  priming  operation,  not  from  the  well. 

16.  Guard  against  "armaments  prosperity."    The  needs 
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for  adequate  national  defense  should  be  measured  with 
strict  reference  to  military  considerations  and  without  any 
reference  to  pump-priming  purposes. 

17.  Defeat  the  proposed  government  reorganization  plan. 
The  need  of  the  country  is  for  Congress  to  move  as  swiftly 
as  possible  away  from  one-man  government  and  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  historical  traditions  of  American  democracy. 

18.  Cancel  the  presidential  powers  over  currency.  Great 
business  uncertainty  springs  from  the  system  of  a  "twenty- 
four  hour"  dollar  in  which  the  President  possesses  dan- 
gerously autocratic  powers. 

19.  Demobilise  the  army  of  bureaucrats.  Successful 
democracy  and  free  enterprise  are  incompatible  with  the 
existence  of  the  army  of  bureaucrats  now  encamped  along 
the  Potomac.  A  million  bureaucrats,  more  or  less,  consti- 
tute an  unproductive  drain  upon  national  resources,  and  are 
constantly  exposed  to  the  temptations  of  meddling  and 
a  variety  of  new  and  wholly  un-American  OGPU  activities. 

20.  Make  incorporations  of  unions  compulsory.  Corpo- 
rate responsibility  of  trade  unions  is  essential  to  safeguard 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  Revolutionary  sit-down  strikes 
of  labor  and  government  acquiescence  in  their  lawless  terror 
cannot  be  countenanced  in  a  democracy.  They  are  as  intoler- 
able as  any  other  form  of  armed  insurrection. 

21.  Balance  the  budget  as  speedily  as  urgent  economy 
permits. 

22.  Enforce  the  antitrust  statutes.  The  antitrust  laws  of 
the  nation  are  adequate  to  take  care  of  monopolistic  abuses 
in  business,  provided  those  whose  sworn  duty  it  is  to  enforce 
these  laws  perform  their  public  trust.  If  the  antitrust 
statutes  need  strengthening  in  order  better  to  protect  free 
and  competitive  enterprise,  this  should  be  done  by  Congress 
only  after  thorough  study  of  the  problem  and  not  left  to  the 
anonymous  and  collectivistically-minded  writer  of  laws  who 
is  said  to  be  Adviser  No.  1  in  the  White  House. 


Gkoo^lna  l/out  /^IctuteA 
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"^HE  first  ratings  of  motion  pictures  appeared  in  the 
November    issue   of    Consumers'    Digest,     The   entire 
Hst  has  been  revised  by  recording  the  opinions  of  addi- 
tional reviewers. 

The  ratings  of  pictures  given  herewith  are  based  upon  an  analysis  of 
the  reviews  published  in  the  following  periodicals : 

Boston  Transcript,  Box  Office,  Christian  Century,  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  Commonweal,  Cue,  The  Literary  Digest,  Film  Weekly,  Har- 
rison's Reports,  Hollywood  Spectator,  Judge,  Liberty,  Minneapolis 
Journal,  7  he  Amotion,  The  New  Republic,  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
New  York  Sun,  New  York  Times,  New  York  World-Telegram,  New 
Yorker,  Nezvs  Week,  Philadelphia  Exhibitor,  Stage,  Time,  Variety, 
Variety  (Hollywood),  Weekly  Guide  to  Selected  Pictures,  and  the 
bulletins  of  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary,  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  National  Council 
of  Jewish  Women,  National  Legion  of  Decency,  National  Society  of 
New  England  Women,  Women's  University  Club  of  Los  Angeles. 

Films  are  rated  "AA,"  "A/^  **B,"  and  "C,"  which  designate 
them  as  strongly  recommended,  recommended,  intermediate, 
and  not  recommended  respectively.  The  figures  preceding  each 
picture  indicate  the  range  of  critical  opinion  regarding  that 
picture  as  determined  by  an  analysis  of  the  reviews  published 
in  the  aforementioned  periodicals.  Thus,  "The  Good  Earth"  is 
strongly  recommended  by  twenty-five  of  these  judges,  recom- 
mended by  four,  and  rated  intermediate  by  one. 

Audience  suitability  is  indicated  by  "A"  for  adults,  "Y'*  for 
young  people  (14-18),  and  "C"  for  children,  at  the  end  of  each 
line. 

Descriptive  abbreviations  are  as  follows : 

adv — adventure  mus-com — musical  comedy 

6to/7— biography  n;yj— mystery 

com — comedy  nov — dramatization  of  a  novel 

cr — crime  and  capture  of  criminals  rom — romance 

/ — foreign  language  soc — social-problem  drama 

hist — founded  on  historical  incident  trav — travelogue 

m^/— melodrama  tt;ej— western 
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Adventure's  End    adv  AY 

Adventurous  Blonde   mys  A 

Alcatraz  Island   cr  A 

Ali  Baba  Goes  to  Town  mus-com  A 

All-American  Sweetheart cr  AY 

Amphitryon     soc  f  A 

Angel     rom  A 

Angel's  Holiday  cr  A 

Annapolis  Salute  rom  AY 

Another  Dawn  rom  A 

Arizona  Gunfighter wes  AY 

Armored   Car    cr  AY 

Artists  and  Models mus-com  A 

Atlantic  Flight    adv  AY 

Ave  Maria mus-rom  AY 

Awful  Truth  com  A 

Back  in  Circulation cr  A 

Bad  Guy   mel  A 

Baltic  Deputy  biog  f  AY 

Barrier    adv  A  Y 

Beg,  Borrow  or  Steal  com  AYC 

Behind  the  Mike cr  A 

Between  Two  Women  , .  ...  .mel  AY 

Big  Business    com  A  YC 

Big  City mel  A 

Big  Shot cr  AY 

Big  Town  Girl  mel  A 

Black  Legion   soc  A 

Blazing  Barriers com-rom  AY 

Blonde  Trouble  com  A 

Blossoms  on  Broadway  com  AY 

Boots  and  Saddles  wes  A  YC 

Border   Cafe    wes  A  YC 

Born  Reckless cr  A 

Borneo trav  A  YC 

Borrowing  Trouble   com  AYC 

Boy  of  the  Streets  soc  AY 

Breakfast  for  Two  .  com  Y 

Bride  for  Henry  com  Y 

Bride  Wore  Red  com  A 

Broadway  Melody  of  1938  ...mus-com  AY 
Bulldog  Drummond  Comes  Back  ..mys  A 
Bulldog  Drummond's  Revenge   mys  A 

Cafe  Metropole  rom  A 

Calif ornian    wes  A  Y 

Captains  Courageous  nov  AYC 

Carnival  in  Flanders  com  f  A 

Carnival  Queen   com  A  Y 

Charlie  Chan  at  Monte  Carlo  ....mys  AY 

Charlie  Chan  on  Broadway wv.c  ^v 

Checkers    com  AYC 
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Club  de  Femmes com  f  A 

Come  and  Get  It  nov  A 

Confession    mel  A 

Conquest    rom  A 

Cornered    mel  A 

Counsel  for  Crime  cr  A 

County  Fair com  A  V 

Courage  of  the  West wes  A  Y 

Craig's  Wife  soc  A  Y 

Crashing  Hollywood   com  AY 

Criminals  of  the  Air  cr  AY 

Damsel  in  Distress  mus-rom  AY 

Danger,  Love  at  Work  com  A 

Danger  Patrol adv  A 

Dangerous  Holiday  cr  AY 

Dangerously  Yours   mys  A 

Daughter  of  Shanghai  mel  A 

David  Copperfield  nov  A  YC 

Day  at  the  Races  com  AY 

Dead   End    soc  AY 

Devil  Is  a  Sissy youth  AYC 

Devil  Is  Driving    soc  A 

Devil's  Saddle  Legion  wes  AY 

Dinner  at  the  Ritz cr  A 

Doctor   Syn  adv  A 

Dodsworth    soc  A 

Double  or  Nothing   mus-com  A 

Double  Wedding    .   com  A 

Easy  Living com  AY 

Ebb  Tide  adv  AY 

Elephant  Boy    trav  A  YC 

Emperor's  Candlesticks   mys  AY 

Escape  by  Night  mel  A 

Ever  Since  Eve  com  A 

Every  Day's  a  Holiday  com  A 

Exclusive    cr  AY 

Exiled  to  Shanghai mel  A 

Family  Affair    soc  A  YC 

Farewell  Again  adv  A  Y 

Fight  for  Your  Lady com  AY 

Fight  to  the  Finish   mel  A 

52nd  Street   com  A 

Firefly   mus-rom  A  Y 

First  Lady rom  A 

Fit  for  a  King com  A  YC 

Flight  from  Glory  adv  AY 

Footloose  Heiress  rom  A 

Forever  Yours    mel  AY 

Forlorn  River wes  AYC 

45  Fathers  com  AYC 
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Forty  Naughty  Girls  tnel  A 

Fury    soc  AY 

Gangway    mus-mel  A 

Garden  of  Allah  rom  A 

Girl  Said  No   mus-rom  AY 

Girl  with  Ideas  com  A  Y 

Go  Getter  com  AY 

Golem   mel  f  A 

Good   Earth   ". _ nov  A 

Great  Garrick     hiog  AY 

Great  Ziegfeld    mus-com  A 

Green  Fields  soc  f  AY 

Green  Pastures    religwn  A  YC 

Harlem  on  the  Prairie wes  A 

Headin'  East wes  A  YC 

Heart's  Desire  mus-rom  A  YC 

Heidi    rom  AY C 

Her  Husband  Lies  mel  A 

Here's  Flash  Casey  cr  AY 

Heroes  of  the  Alamo hist  A  Y 

High  Flyers  com  AY 

High,  Wide  and  Handsome  .mus-mel  AYC 

History  Is  Made  at  Night rom  AY 

Hitting  a  New  High mus-com  AY 

Hold  'Em  Navy  com  AY 

Hollywood    Cowboy    wes  AYC 

Hollywood  Hotel   com  A  Y 

Hollywood  Roundup   com  A  Y 

Hoosier  Schoolboy  nov  AYC 

Hopalong  Rides  Again   ives  AYC 

Hot  Water   com  AYC 

Human  Adventure ,» hist  A  Y 

Hurricane    adv  AY 

I  Cover  the  War  mel  AY 

I  Met  Him  in  Paris  com  A 

I  Promise  to  Pay  cr  A 

Idol  of  the  Crowds adv  AYC 

I'll  Take  Romance mus-rom  AY 

In  the  Far  East adv  f  A 

Inspector  General com  f  A 

Internes  Can't  Take  Money cr  A 

It   Can't   Last   Forever    com  A 

It  Happened  in  Hollywood  cr  A 

It's  All  Yours  com  AYC 

It's  Love  I'm  After  com  AY 

Kid  Galahad  cr  A 

King  Solomon's  Mines adv  AYC 

Knight  without  Armor adv  A 

Lady  Behave  rom  A 
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Lady  Fights  Back   com  AY 

Lancer  Spy  .  adv  A  Y 

Last  Gangster    cr  AY 

Last  Night    hist  f  A 

Late  Mathias  Pascal com  f  A 

Lawman  Is  Born wes  AYC 

Lejuif  Polonais mel  f  AY 

League  of  Frightened  Men mys  AY 

Let  Them  Live  mel  A 

Life  and  Loves  of  Beethoven biog  f  A 

Life  Begins  in  College    mus-com  A^ 

Life  Begins  with   Love    com  AY 

Life  of  Emile  Zola hiog  A  YC 

Life  of  the  Party mus-com  A 

Live,  Love,  and  Learn com  AY 

Living  on  Love com  A 

Lloyds  of  London hist  A  Y 

London  by  Night  mys  A  Y 

Look  Out,  Mr.  Moto mel  A 

Lost  Horizon    nov  AYC 

Love  and  Hisses com  A 

Love  in  a  Bungalow   ...  ..com  AYC 

Love  Is  on  the  Air  cr  A 

Love  Letters  of  a  Star com  A 

Love  on  the  Run  com  AY 

Love  on  Toast com  A 

Love  or  a  Kingdom  rom  f  A 

Love  Takes  Flight  rom  AY 

Love  under  Fire  rom  AY 

Lower  Depths  sac  f  A 

Lucrezia  Borgia  hist  f  A 

Madam  Bovary   soc  f  A 

Madam  X     mel  A 

Make  a  Wish  . .    rom  A  YC 

Make  Way  for  Tomorrow  soc  AY 

Man  Who  Cried  Wolf  mys  A 

Manhattan  Merry-Go-Round   ..mus-com  A 

Mannequin   rom  AY 

Married  before  Breakfast   com  AY 

Marry  the  Girl com  A 

Mayerling rom  f  A 

Maytime    mus-rom  AYC 

Meet  Miss  Mozart com  f  A 

Meet  the  Boy  Friend     rom  A 

Merry-Go-Round  of  *38  mus-com  A 

Metropolitan    mus-rom  AYC 

Missing  Witness  cr  A 

Mr.  Boggs  Steps  Out  com  A  Y 

Mr.  Deeds  Goes  to  Town com  AYC 

Mr.  Dodd  Takes  the  Air  com  AYC 

Modern  Times  com  A  YC 

Mountain  Justice  soc  A 
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Murder  in  Greenwich  Village cr  A 

Murder  on  Diamond  Row tnys  A 

Music  for  Madam   mus-rom  AY 

Mutiny  on  the  Bounty adv  AY 

My  Dear  Miss  Aldrich com  AY 

My  Man  Godfrey  com  AY 

Naughty  Marietta mus-rom  AYC 

Navy  Blue  and  Gold rom  AY 

Nazar  Stodolya rom  f  A 

New  Faces  of  1937   com  A  Y 

New  Gulliver  soc  AYC 

Night  Club  Scandal mys  A 

Night  Key    mys  AY 

Night     Must  Fall cr  A 

Non-Stop  New  York  mel  A 

North  of  the  Rio  Grande wes  AYC 

Nothing  Sacred  com  A  Y 

Old  Wyoming  Trail  wes  AYC 

On  Again — Off  Again com  A  Y 

On  Such  a  Night mel  A 

100  Men  and  a  Girl mus-rom  AY 

One  in  a  Million  rom-com  AYC 

One  Mile  from  Heaven  soc  A 

Orphan  Boy  of  Vienna mel  f  AYC 

Outlaws  of  the  Orient adv  AY 

Over  the  Goal  rom  AYC 

Paid  to  Dance mel  A 

Paradise   Isle    rom  A 

Partners  in  Crime  cr  A 

Partners  of  the  Plains  wes  AYC 

People  of  France  soc  AY 

Perfect  Specimen  com  A  YC 

Petrified  Forest  cr  AY 

Plainsman    wes-hist  A  YC 

Plough  and  the  Stars hist  AY 

Portia  on  Trial  rom  A 

Prairie  Thunder wes  AYC 

Prescription  for  Romance rom  AY 

Prince  and  the  Pauper  nov  AYC 

Prisoner  of  Shark  Island   hiog  AY 

Prisoner  of  Zenda  mel  AY 

Public  Cowboy  No.  1   wes  AYC 

Quick  Money   com  AY 

Ramona   nov  A  YC 

Range  Defenders   wes  AYC 

Red  Rope   wes  AY 

Renfrew  of  the  Royal  Mounted  . . .  wes  A  Y 
Reported  Missing  cr  AY 
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Return  of  Maxim  soc  f  AY 

Rhythm  in  the  Clouds rom  AY 

Riding  the  Lone  Trail  wes  AY 

Riding  on  Air   com  A  YC 

River     trav  A  Y 

Road    Back    mel  AY 

Roaring  Timber  mel  AYC 

Roll  Along,  Cowboy wes  AY 

Romeo  and  Juliet  rom  AY 

Rosalie     mus-rom  A  YC 

Rosemarie mus-rom  AY 

Rustler's   Valley    wes  AYC 

Saratoga    com  A 

Saturday's  Heroes  mel  A  Y 

Sergeant  Murphy  adv  AY 

Second  Honeymoon    cotn  A 

Secret   Valley    rtiys  A  Y 

Seventh   Heaven    rom  A  Y 

Sh!  The  Octopus adv  A 

Shadow    mys  A 

Shadow  Strikes   mys  A 

Shadows  of  the  Orient  mel  A 

Shall  We  Dance?  mus-com  AY 

She  Asked  for  It  com  A 

She  Had  to  Eat  com  A 

She  Loved  a  Fireman com  AY 

She's  Got  Everything  com  AY 

She's  No  Lady   cr  A 

Sheik  Steps  Out  adv  AY 

Showboat    nov  AYC 

Sing  and  Be  Happy  com  A 

Singing  Marine   mus-com  A  YC 

Slave  Ship   hist  A 

Slim     rom  AY 

Snow  White  and  Seven  Dwarfs  .adv  AYC 

Some  Blondes  Are  Dangerous mel  A 

Something  to  Sing  About mus-com  AY 

Sophie  Lang  Goes  West  mel  A 

Souls  at  Sea    mel  A 

Spanish   Earth    hist  A 

Springtime  in  the  Rockies wes  AYC 

Stage  Door   com  A  Y 

Stand-in    com  AY 

A  Star  Is  Born  rom  A 

Stars  Over  Arizona   wes  AY 

Start  Cheering   mus-com  A 

Stella   Dallas    soc  A 

Storm  in  a  Teacup com  A 

Story  of  Louis  Pasteur  hiog  AYC 

Submarine  Dl   mel  AY 

Super  Sleuth   mys  A  Y 

Sweetheart  of  the  Navy  com  A 
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Swing  High,  Swing  Low com  A 

Swing  It,  Professor  mus-com  A 

Swing  It,  Sailor com  A 

Tales  from  Vienna  Woods  . .  .mus-rom  AY 

Tenth  Man   mel  AY 

Tex  Rides  with  Boy  Scouts wes  AYC 

Texas  Rangers    wes  A  Y 

Texas  Trail    wes  AY 

Thank  You,  Mr.  Moto  7nys  A 

That  Certain   Woman    rom  A 

That  I  May  Live  cr  A 

That  Man's  Here  Again com  A 

That's  My  Story mel  AY 

Theodora  Goes  Wild com  A  Y 

There  Goes  My  Girl  com  AY 

There  Goes  the  Groom  com  A 

They  Gave  Him  a  Gun cr  A 

They  Won't  Forget  soc  A 

Thin  Ice   rom  AY 

Things  to  Come  mel  AY 

Think  Fast,  Mr.  Moto  mys  AYC 

The  Thirteen  adv  f  AY 

Thirteenth  Chair   mys  AY 

Thirteenth  Man   mys  AY 

Thirty-nine  Steps   mys  AY 

This  Is  China     trav  A  Y 

This  Is  My  AflFair  rom  A 

This  Way  Please   mus-com  A 

Thoroughbreds  Don't  Cry com  A 

Three  Legionnaires    mel  AY 

Three  Men  on  a  Horse com  A 

Three  Smart  Girls  rom-com  AYC 

Thrill  of  a  Lifetime mus-com  AY 

Thunder  in  the  City mel  A 

Thunder  Trail    wes  AYC 

Toast  of  New  York  hist  A  Y 

Too  Many  Wives com  A 

Topper com  AY 

Tovarich    com  AY 

Trapped  by  G-Men cr  AY 

Trigger  Trio   wes  AY 

Trouble  at  Midnight cr  A 

True  Confession  com  A 

Tundra    trav  A  YC 

Turn  Off  the  Moon mus-com  AY 

2Zy2  Hours'  Leave   com  AY 

Two  Minutes  to  Play mel  AY 

Two  Wise  Maids youth  AYC 

Uncivilized    adv  A 

Under  the  Red  Robe hist  A 

Under  Suspicion  cr  A 
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—  Under  Two  Flags  adv  A 

3        U.  S.  S.  R.— 1937  trav  AY 

1         Valiant  Is  the  Word  for  Carrie biog  A 

3         Varsity   Show    mus-com  AY 

—  Victoria  the  Great  biog  AY 

3        Vienna  Burgtheatre  rom  f  A 

—  Vogues  of  1938  mus-com  AY 

—  Waikiki  Wedding   mus-com  A 

—  Wake  Up  and  Live mus-com  AY 

1  Wallaby  Jim  of  Islands adv  AY 

2  Wanted;  Jane  Turner cr  AY 

3  Way  Out  West  com  AY 

5  We  Who  Are  About  to  Die mel  A 

—  Wee  Willie  Winkie com  AYC 

7  Week-end  Millionaire com  A 

1         Wells  Fargo  hist-wes  AYC 

8  West  of  Shanghai  mel  A 

7        Western  Gold  wes  AY 

9  Westland  Case  mys  AY 

4  When  Love  Is  Young  com  A  Y 

5  When  Thief  Meets  Thief cr  A 

—  When  You're  in  Love   mus-rom  AYC 

1  Where  Trails  Divide  wes  A 

—  White  Gods  trav  f  AY 

2  Wife,  Doctor  and  Nurse rom  A 

3  Wild  and   Wooly    wes  AYC 

—  Wild  Innocence  adv  A  YC 

2        Wild  Money    com  AY 

4  Without  Warning  mys  AY 

2        Windjammer    adv  A  Y 

2  Wings  of  the  Morning rom  AY 

6  Wine,  Women  and  Horses cr  A 

1         Winterset    rom  AY 

—  Wise  Girl  rom  A 

1  Woman  Alone mys  A 

4        Woman  Chases   Man    com  A  Y 

9        Woman  I    Love    rom  AY 

4        Women  Men  Marry  rom  A 

—  World's  in  Love  mus-rom  f  AY 

3  Wrong  Road   cr  A 

—  Yellow  Cruise    trav  f  AYC 

4  You  Can't  Buy  Luck   com  AY 

2  You  Can't  Have  Everything  ..mus-com  A 

1         You  Only  Live  Once soc  A 

1         You're  a  Sweetheart  com  A  Y 

—  You're  Only  Young  Once rom  AY 

6  Youth  on  Parole cr  AY 


''Doesn't  anybody  care  about  me?" 


Cartoon   by   Herbert  Johnson,    reproduced    by   special    permission    from   The    Saturday 
Evening   Post,   copyright    1937,   by   The   Curtis   Publishing   Company. 
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PART  II 

By 

George  W.  Fiero,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Buffalo 


IN  a  previous  article  (Consumers'  Digest,  September, 
1937,  pp.  1-9),  the  writer  sought  to  show  that  the 
poisonous  element,  selenium,  is  actually  present  in  food- 
stuffs in  quantities  sufficient  to  represent  an  important  health 
hazard  for  millions  of  people  and  domestic  animals.  Poi- 
sonous water  (so-called  "alkali"  water)  has  long  been 
thought  to  be  the  cause  of  deaths  of  cattle  and  sheep  in 
various  parts  of  the  Great  Plains.  In  some  cases  where 
water  was  not  present,  the  stories  read  almost  like  legends. 
"Evil  Spirits"  seemed  to  hang  over  certain  valleys,  and  if 
cattle  or  sheep  grazed  in  this  location,  even  for  one  night, 
they  would  perish.  The  cattleman  and  prospector  feared 
these  regions  for  their  mysterious  influence  but  did  not 
suspect  the  subtle  poison  present  in  the  vegetation. 

As  early  as  1932,  before  any  published  work  had  ap- 
peared on  the  subject  (although  state  and  federal  govern- 
ment chemists  had  been  working  on  the  problem  for  four 
years).  Science  Supplement  (May  27)  reported  "a  disease 
supposed  to  be  due  to  grain."  It  was  pointed  out  that  grain 
of  parts  of  the  northwest  appeared  to  harbor  the  cause  of 
a  serious  and  sometimes  fatal  disease  afflicting  farm  animals 
and  possibly  human  beings.  "A  few  human  cases  showing 
somewhat  comparable  symptoms  [to  those  of  animals]  have 
been  reported  from  hospitals.  ...  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  flour  and  other  mill  products  made  from  the  grains 
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will  produce  nutritional  disturbances  in  human  beings  .  .  . 
until  the  present  time  the  malady  was  merely  shoved  aside 
as  'alkali  trouble*  and  was  not  considered.  ...  It  is  reported 
that  local  buyers  have  long  been  discriminating  against 
grains  from  the  affected  area."    (Italics  mine.) 

Dr.  Knight,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
stated  in  a  recent  paper  :^  "Each  year  thousands  of  cattle 
and  sheep  in  the  western  states  succumb  from  eating  plants 
that  have  absorbed  selenium.  .  .  ."  In  Wyoming  he  followed 
the  trail  of  a  flock  of  sheep  for  a  distance  of  twenty  miles 
by  the  bloated  carcasses  of  animals  that  h.id  been  taken  sick 
and  fallen  out  of  the  flock.  Livestock  do  not  eat  seleniferous 
plants  as  a  rule  unless  there  is  nothing  else  available,  as 
plants  containing  a  large  amount  of  selenium  possess  a 
peculiar  odor.  Dr.  Knight  pointed  out  that  some  of  the 
symptoms  in  animals  are  stunted  growth,  loss  of  hair,  and 
sloughing  off  of  hoofs.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  poi- 
sonous plant  noted  by  Marco  Polo  in  1295  which  caused 
hoofs  to  slough  off  was  a  seleniferous  plant. 

*'One  would  never  suspect  from  the  appearance  of  wheat, 
cabbage,  barley,  and  so  on,"  said  Dr.  Knight,  "that  they 
have  accumulated  dangerous  quantities  of  this  element.  .  .  . 
It  has  also  been  established  that  wheat  and  other  food  and 
feed  crops  absorb  some  selenium  w^hen  produced  on  highly 
seleniferous  soils  [J^  part  per  million  in  soil  is  potenti- 
ally dangerous],  and  that  meat,  eggs  and  milk  produced 
by  animals  feeding  on  these  crops  contain  selenium.  // 
seems  inevitable  that  human  foods  must  at  times  contain 
selenium  and  that  at  times  it  may  be  in  harmful  quantities." 
(Italics  mine.) 

This  was  read  to  a  group  of  scientists.  To  the  general 
public,  the  same  official  is  quoted  in  the  popular  organ, 
Science  News  Letter,^  as  saying  that  to  human  beings  the 
selenium  soil  situation  is  not  directly  dangerous  ...  if  a 
man  were  living  under  strictly  pioneer  conditions  on  a  piece 
of  "seleniferous"  land,  eating  nothing  but  what  he  raised 
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on  his  own  farm,  he  might  get  enough  to  make  him  sick. 
The  implication  is  plain  enough  to  any  reader  through  the 
careful  understatement  by  the  Department  that  possibility 
of  danger  under  modern  food-raising  conditions  would  be 
extremely  remote  or  entirely  negligible — that  possibly  "un- 
der pioneer  conditions"  a  practical  hazard  might  exist  but 
surely  not  under  modern  conditions.  Compare  this  carefully 
written  statement  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  with 
that  of  the  official  report  of  the  South  Dakota  State  Plan- 
ning Board  as  given  a  month  previously  in  the  Denver  Post 
(November  28,  1936)  that  in  addition  to  economic  loss  to 
the  stock  raiser  in  selenium  land  areas,  human  consumption 
of  products  from  these  lands  could  also  bring  about  serious 
results.  Dr.  Knight's  statement  that  one  might  get  enough 
to  make  one  sick  is  grossly  misinforming,  even  if  this  were 
not  evident  by  its  contradiction  with  his  statement  elsewhere. 
He  would  surely  get  enough  to  make  him  sick ! 

Dr.  Knight  further  stated:  "Let  me  hasten  to  say  that 
there  is  hardly  a  chance,  outside  of  a  seleniferous  area,  of 
a  person  obtaining  enough  selenium  to  injure  him  in  the 
ordinary  foods  of  today  .  ,  .  there  is  no  need  to  worry  so 
long  as  your  flour  comes  from  the  big  milling  centers,  and 
your  vegetables  from  one  part  of  the  country,  and  your 
fruits  from  another.  ...  If  a  person  should  eat  his  average 
of  170  pounds  of  wheat  a  year  and  the  flour  contained  5 
parts  per  million  of  selenium,  he  would  ingest  only  ly^ 
milligrams  of  selenium  a  day,  whereas  it  would  require 
something  like  300  milligrams  consumed  [at]  one  time  to 
produce  fatal  results.  The  effect  of  long-consumed  inges- 
tion of  minute  amounts  of  selenium  has  not  been  deter- 
mined." One  might  wonder  if  government  officials  really 
mean  to  justify  the  daily  consumption  of  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  fatal  dose  of  a  dangerous  poison;  and  more- 
over, if  the  vegetables  and  fruit  which  Dr.  Knight  refers 
to  might  not  very  likely  contain  arsenic  and  lead  in  the 
form  of  spray  residues  of  lead  arsenate  along  with  the 
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selenium.  It  appears  that  arsenic  and  selenium  have  simi- 
lar action  on  the  body  and  both  contribute  to  destruction  of 
similar  tissue.  Compare  the  last  statement  quoted  above 
with  that  of  another  investigator,  Franke,  "Pathological 
effects  resulted  even  for  the  10-day  period  .  .  .  [from  feed- 
ing wheat  containing  selenium]  the  damage  to  the  organs 
zvas  never  repaired."^  (Italics  mine.)  Researchers  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  moreover,  had  previously  found 
that  the  substance  would  produce  chronic  poisoning,  poison- 
ing having  lasting  effects,  in  rats.*  It  has  since  ^  been  found 
that  it  is  cumulative  in  all  laboratory  animals  used  and 
that  there  is  no  evidence  that  a  tolerance  may  be  built  up 
to  the  poison. 

In  1936,  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  examined  a 
large  number  of  families  living  in  seleniferous  areas.*  While 
it  was  not  possible  definitely  to  ascribe  the  illnesses  to  seleni- 
um, there  were  many  vague  symptoms  of  ill  health.  "A 
large  proportion  of  the  subjects  examined  showed  bad 
teeth  varying  from  marked  discoloration  to  decay,  mild  or 
intense  icterus  suggesting  liver  damage,  various  types  of 
skin  eruptions,  rheumatoid  and  deforming  forms  of  arthri- 
tis, disease  of  the  finger  nails  with  transverse  and  longi- 
tudinal ridging  and  occasional  sloughing,  subcutaneous 
edema  probably  of  cardiorenal  origin,  peripheral  neuritis, 
and  protracted  gastro-intestinal  disturbances."^  These  tech- 
nical terms,  descriptive  of  disease  conditions,  may  not  mean 
much  to  the  layman,  but  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  they  de- 
scribe serious,  wasting,  and  deforming  diseases,  indicative 
of  the  most  grave  character  of  bodily  breakdown  leading 
to  disabling  illness  or  death.  It  is  entirely  possible  and  no 
doubt  probable  that  many  of  these  symptoms  w^ere  in  truth 
chronic  selenium  poisoning  since  many  of  them  are  similar 
to  those  that  have  been  observed  in  laboratory  animals  fed 
with  a  diet  containing  selenium.  In  a  further  study*  it  was 
found  that  only  24  per  cent  of  the  hundred  individuals 
examined  showed  no  obvious  symptoms. 
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At  this  time,  various  foods  were  also  analyzed.  Milk 
contained  selenium  in  every  instance,  varying  from  0.2  to 
1.3  parts  per  million.  Although  only  a  few  samples  of 
meat  were  obtained,  these  contained  from  1.2  to  8  parts 
per  million.  Eggs  contained  from  0.25  to  9  parts  per  mil- 
lion ;  only  22  per  cent  contained  less  than  1  part  per  million. 
As  might  be  expected  considering  the  property  of  cereal 
plants  in  absorbing  and  concentrating  selenium  from  the 
soil,  practically  all  samples  of  bread  and  cereals  contained 
selenium,  varying  from  traces  to  the  very  large  figure  of 
18  parts  per  million.  Most  of  the  vegetables  (onion,  ruta- 
baga, cabbage,  etc.)  contained  selenium,  varying  from  traces 
to  17  parts  per  million.  ''This,  in  light  of  our  present  ex- 
periments, would  seem  to  indicate  a  daily  absorption  of  1 
to  2,  and  in  some  cases  possibly  as  high  as  5,  milligrams  of 
selenium  for  the  average  adult.  From  the  results  which 
we  have  reported  recently  on  the  toxicity  and  pathology  of 
inorganic  selenium,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  such 
quantities  of  selenium  could  be  absorbed  more  or  less  con- 
tinually zmth  impunity/'^  (Italics  mine.)  This  in  the  opinion 
of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 

While  a  large  amount  of  the  selenium  absorbed  by  the 
body  is  excreted,  a  certain  amount  is  stored,  as  with  other 
toxic  elements,  such  as  lead,  arsenic,  fluorine,  manganese, 
etc.  The  greatest  storage  seems  to  be  in  the  liver,  kidney, 
spleen,  and  pancreas  (the  faulty  functioning  of  which  has 
to  do  with  the  disease,  diabetes)  with  the  heart  and  lungs 
next  and  but  a  small  amount  in  the  blood.  However,  in 
cases  of  chronic  poisoning,  small  amounts  or  traces  may 
be  found  apparently  in  every  tissue  of  the  body.® 

One  of  the  tragic  effects  of  selenium  is  that  it  appears 
to  attack  the  very  young  and  immature  laboratory  animals 
more  readily  than  adults.  Since  this  is  so  universally  the 
experience  in  respect  to  animals,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
it  is  true  also  of  human  beings.  One  of  the  symptoms  which 
first  brought  about  the  study  of  toxic  grains  was  the  report 
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of  the  presence  of  pellagra-like  syndrome  (a  group  of 
symptoms  occurring  together  characteristic  of  a  disease 
condition)  in  chicks  at  the  age  of  about  three  weeks. ^° 
Farmers  complained  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  satis- 
factory hatching.  They  said  that  the  down  of  the  chicks 
was  not  fluffy,  but  greasy  in  appearance,  and  that  a  very 
large  percentage  of  the  chicks  died.  The  state  department 
of  agriculture  reported"  that  the  hatchability  of  the  fertile 
eggs  was  only  4  per  cent  in  one  lot  and  12  per  cent  in  the 
other.  Many  of  those  that  did  hatch  were  monstrosities — 
so  deformed  that  they  could  only  be  called  ghastly.  There 
were  deficient  beaks  or  beaks  completely  missing,  similarly 
as  regards  the  eyes;  abnormal  thigh  development;  mis- 
shapen toes;  and  hydrocephaly.  Of  the  eggs  that  did  not 
hatch,  75  per  cent  were  found  to  contain  deformed  embryos. 
The  deformities  of  the  embryos  were  also  of  the  most 
radical  character  and  variety  in  type. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  the  first  paper  published  by 
Franke,  the  state  chemist,  who  brought  the  problem  to  the 
attention  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Although 
the  toxicity  was  first  noticed  in  1928,  it  did  not,  for  various 
reasons,  find  publication  until  1934.  It  is  evident  that  the 
papers  had  been  prepared  for  a  long  time,  but  for  reasons 
of  expediency,  were  not  permitted  to  be  published.  When 
publication  did  take  place,  the  importance  of  the  discovery 
was  concealed  by  the  choice  of  the  title  "A  New  Toxicant 
Occurring  Naturally  in  Certain  Samples  of  Plant  Food- 
stuff" in  a  series  of  some  eleven  individual  articles,  which 
appeared  in  the  course  of  a  fezv  months.  Franke's  first 
paper^^  pointed  out :  ''The  effects  produced  by  feeding  these 
toxic  grains  are  apparently  not  duplicated  by  any  known 
plant  toxins  such  as  the  glucosides,  toxalbumins,  saponins, 
or  alkaloids,  nor  can  the  results  obtained  be  attributed  to 
decomposed  or  contaminated  foods  .  .  .  The  fact  that  these 
toxic  effects  are  produced  by  grains  which  have  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  diets  of  both  man  and  animal  makes  the 
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question  of  tremendous  significance."  It  is  most  significant 
that  the  summary  of  this  paper  makes  no  mention  of  seleni- 
um. Vet  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  a  paper 
by  Robinson  had  already  reported^^  selenium  in  grains  and 
soil  of  these  samples.  There  is  every  indication  that  the 
article  had  been  written  prior  to  this  report  but  that  its 
publication  had  been  withheld  through  official  pressure  upon 
the  author  who,  it  is  believed,  was  fully  aware  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  his  finding  and  its  importance  to  public  health, 
and  in  no  wise  responsible  for  the  failure  to  put  the  material 
into  print  as  a  government  document.  Indeed,  it  is  known 
that  material  on  this  subject  reporting  the  essential  facts 
outlined  in  these  articles  had  been  passed  from  desk  to  desk 
in  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  and  between 
that  Department  and  the  state  government  departments 
for  a  long  time  before  officials  could  make  up  their  minds 
to  risk  the  outbreaks  of  agricultural  and  Congressional 
opinion  against  its  publication,  that  were  expected  if  and 
when  the  material  should  be  released  for  publication.  This 
is  indeed  a  curious  and  striking  disregard  of  the  taxpayer's 
vital  interest  in  receiving  the  benefits  of  tax-supported 
research. 
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^HE  silly  season  for  hand  lotion  advertising  is 
approaching,  when  the  need  for  keeping  your  hands 
soft  in  order  to  hold  your  husband,  in  order 
to  get  a  husband,  or  to  retain  your  social  standing  at  your 
bridge  club  will  surely  be  stressed  in  the  women's  maga- 
zines. Advertising  men's  gifts  for  acting  as  though  the  im- 
plausible were  wholly  reasonable  are  nowhere  better  in- 
stanced than  in  current  radio  advertising  suggesting  that 
washing  dishes  with  a  particular  brand  of  soap  is  the 
equivalent  of  a  beauty  treatment  for  the  hands. 

As  any  woman  knows  who  stops  to  think  twice  about  the 
matter,  washing  dishes  or  clothes  or  any  other  washing 
process  which  requires  keeping  the  hands  in  hot  or  even 
warm  water  frequently  or  for  any  length  of  time  is  not  con- 
ducive to  smooth,  white  hands.  Particularly  it  is  not  con- 
ducive to  a  soft  and  white  skin,  when  the  water  contains 
soap  in  solution.  A  mechanic  with  grimy  hands  might  profit 
by  such  an  experience,  but  not  the  average  housewife.  Fre- 
quent immersion  tends  to  cause  roughness  and  reddening 
particularly  in  the  wintertime  when  the  skin  is  prone  to  be 
especially  dry.  For  those  who  do  their  own  housework, 
rubber  gloves  are  helpful  in  protecting  the  hands.  Some 
however  consider  them  an  impediment  and  a  great  nuisance. 
Such  women  may  prefer  to  apply  a  greasy  cream  before 
and  after  washing  clothes  or  dishes.  This  will  give  at  least 
some  protection. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  merely  washing  the  hands  may 
cause  roughness.  The  girl  who  works  in  an  office  and  uses 
the  soap  in  the  lavatory,  particularly  if  it  is  a  liquid  soap, 
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may  find  her  hands  unpleasantly  dry  and  rough.  The 
reason  for  this  is  twofold :  first,  such  soaps  are  apt  to  con- 
tain a  degree  of  free  alkalinity,  and  second,  they  are  apt  to 
contain  cocoanut  oil  to  make  them  lather  easily.  (The 
consumer  is  prone  to  appreciate  the  immediate  advantage  of 
quick  lathering  and  to  be  wholly  unaware  of  the  disad- 
vantage, which  invariably  accompanies  it,  of  more  severe 
effect  on  the  skin. )  Coconut  oil  when  present  in  large 
amounts  is  very  irritating  to  many  skins ;  some  are  particu- 
larly susceptible  to  its  action.  Those  who  are  sensitive  to 
this  ingredient  should  use  a  soap  known  to  be  mild,  pre- 
ferably ''superfatted,'*  such  as  shaving  soap  in  the  round 
cake  usually  available  at  five-  and  ten-cent  stores,  which 
can  be  conveniently  carried  in  the  purse  or  kept  in  the  desk 
at  the  office.  Note,  however,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  pay 
more  than  five  cents  for  the  round  cake,  about  two  and 
three-eighths  inches  in  diameter.  At  that  price  anyone 
whose  skin  is  susceptible  to  harm  from  soap  can  afford  to 
use  this  type  of  soap  for  the  hands  and  face.  It  is  worth 
while  when  one  is  traveling  to  carry  a  cake  of  this  soap 
along,  because  in  hotels  and  on  Pullman  cars  one  frequently 
meets  rather  severe  soaps,  including  the  coconut-oil  type  of 
liquid  soap.  The  dryness  caused  by  the  use  of  harsh  soap 
can  be  relieved  to  some  extent,  at  least,  by  application  of  a 
hand  lotion. 

In  addition  to  chap,  dryness,  and  roughness,  there  are  of 
course  other  hand  problems,  such  as  clamminess,  excessive 
perspiration,  and  redness  on  exposure  to  cold,  which  cannot 
be  corrected  by  any  external  treatment.  These  are,  as  a 
rule,  symptoms  of  some  defect  in  the  general  health  of  the 
entire  body,  such  as  poor  circulation,  seriously  defective 
diet,  faulty  elimination,  or  something  more  serious.  Such 
difficulties  are  really  warning  signals  that  a  complete  health 
check-up  is  needed  or  at  least  desirable.  They  require  the 
attention  of  medical  experts  and  are  outside  the  scope  of 
this  discussion.     In  no  case  should   one   assume  that  anv 
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serious  defect  or  blemishing  of  the  skin  can  be  corrected 
by  anything  sold  through  the  advertising  columns  of 
women's  magazines  or  the  fashion  journals. 

For  relieving  dry,  chapped  hands  and  hands  roughened 
from  house  work  many  different  lotions  are  sold.  For  the 
most  part,  these  lotions  are  based  on  two  formulas.  One  is 
chiefly  rose  water,  glycerin,  and  gum  tragacanth  in  varying 
proportions.  The  other  is  a  milky  white  lotion  of  which  the 
chief  constituents  are  glycerin,  soap,  alcohol,  water,  and  a 
gum  such  as  tragacanth.  Lotions  based  on  the  first  formula 
are  frequently  used  in  hospitals  by  nurses  and  doctors 
whose  duties  require  them  to  wash  their  hands  frequently 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  them  smooth  and  pleasant  to  the 
touch. 

For  those  who  like  to  experiment  with  their  own  cos- 
metics, this  type  of  lotion  may  be  inexpensively  made  at 
home  by  combining  one  level  teaspoonful  of  powdered  gum 
tragacanth  and  four  tablespoonf uls  of  glycerin  with  water  or 
rose  water  to  make  a  total  of  a  pint  of  liquid.  Put  half  the 
water  into  a  bottle,  add  the  glycerin  and  tragacanth.  Shake 
well  and  let  stand  twelve  hours.  Add  the  remainder  of  the 
water  and  shake  again.  For  a  pleasing  scent,  if  plain  water 
is  used  instead  of  rose  water,  add  a  few  drops  of  your 
favorite  perfume.  Just  a  word  of  warning:  the  tragacanth 
must  be  purchased  in  powdered  form  or  it  will  be  dissolved 
only  slowly  and  with  difficulty.  Also  don't  make  up  this 
large  a  quantity  unless  you  are  accustomed  to  using  a  lot 
of  it,  because  it  has  a  tendency  to  spoil. 

The  chief  objection  to  both  of  these  types  of  hand 
lotions,  whether  made  at  home  or  purchased  under  a 
brand  name  at  the  toilet  goods  counter,  is  the  glycerin 
which  they  contain.  This  ingredient  tends  to  soften  the 
skin.  Since  it  is  hygroscopic,  or  water-gathering,  however, 
it  may  tend  to  draw  moisture  from  the  skin  to  which  it  is 
applied,  making  worse  rather  than  better  the  condition 
which  it  was  intended  to  alleviate.   What  a  dry  skin  really 
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needs  is  lubrication  to  restore  the  natural  oils.  Some  skins 
react  unpleasantly  to  glycerin,  no  matter  how  small  the 
amount.  Even  when  greatly  diluted,  it  may  cause  inflamma- 
tion, irritation,  and  damage  to  the  skin,  according  to  a 
cosmetic  trade  journal. 

Although  the  glycerin-tragacanth  lotions  may  afford  tem- 
porary relief  and  be  more  convenient  to  use,  the  really  effec- 
tive and  the  more  biologically  normal  way  to  remedy 
roughness  and  chap  is  to  apply  a  grease  or  oil  to  the  hands. 
In  olden  times  our  grandmothers  used  for  this  purpose 
mutton  tallow  rendered  from  the  fat  of  sheep.  Today  one 
of  the  most  effective  ingredients  of  any  hand  cream  is 
closely  akin  to  mutton  tallow,  for  it  is  lanolin  or  wool 
grease.  Lanolin  by  itself  is  almost  as  difficult  to  apply  as 
tallow.  It  may,  however,  be  thinned  to  the  desired  con- 
sistency by  the  addition  of  olive  oil,  which  should  be 
thoroughly  worked  in  and  mixed  with  it  before  applying. 
Your  druggist  can  probably  get  hydrous  Lanolin,  U.S. P., 
for  you  in  bulk.  But  mix  only  a  small  amount  at  a  time 
because  without  the  addition  of  a  preservative,  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  go  rancid.  You  can  also  purchase  toilet  lanolin 
already  prepared  for  use.  Cocoa  butter  and  olive  oil  also 
may  be  combined  to  the  desired  consistency  for  an  effective 
hand  cream. 

Olive  oil  alone  is  also  a  good  lubricant,  especially  for  the 
cuticle,  which  has  a  tendency  to  become  hard  and  dry  in 
the  winter.  Soak  your  finger  tips  in  a  small  dish  of  warmed 
olive  oil  at  night  after  your  bath.  Rub  lanolin  into  your 
hands  thoroughly,  and  then  put  on  a  loose  pair  of  clean 
cotton  gloves  and  leave  them  on  over  night.  Of  course  this 
advice  can  probably  be  followed  only  by  those  who  "Live 
Alone  and  Like  It."  Most  husbands  would  probably  object 
or  at  least  make  slighting  remarks.  If  you  really  can't  bear 
to  go  to  bed  looking  like  a  patient  in  a  beauty  parlor,  you 
might  try  this  treatment  while  doing  the  morning  house- 
work.   Certainly  cleaning  and  dusting  could  be  carried  on 
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very  well  in  gloves. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  there  were  any 
harmful  ingredients  present  in  the  much-advertised  hand 
lotions  on  the  market,  tests  were  made  of  a  number  of  well- 
known  brands.  All  were  found  to  contain  glycerin,  but 
since  it  is  believed  that  those  who  react  unpleasantly  to  this 
product  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  no  lotion  was 
given  an  unfavorable  rating  on  this  point  alone.  Hand 
lotions,  however,  which  contain  phenol  (carbolic  acid) 
should  be  avoided,  since  in  the  opinion  of  qualified  experts 
like  Dr.  William  Pusey  of  Chicago  and  Dr.  Charles  How- 
ard of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  New  Hampshire, 
carbolic  acid  has  no  proper  place  in  cosmetics.  The  hand 
lotions  tested  are  given  only  a  Qualified  Recommendation, 
since  it  is  believed  that  the  function  of  lubricating  the  skin 
and  alleviating  chapped  condition  is  best  served  by  another 
type  of  emollient  already  discussed. 

The  following  listings  are  condensed  from  Consumers' 
Research  Bulletin,  September,  1937. 


Qualified  Recommendation 

Woodbury's  Almond-Rose   Cream    (John   H.   Woodbury, 

Inc.,  Cincinnati) 
Hinds  Honey   and   Almond   Cream    (A.    S.    Hinds    Co., 

Bloomfield,  N.  J.) 
Hess  Witch  Hazel  Cream  (E.  E.  Hess  Co.,  Brook,  Ind.) 
Barbara  Gould  Hand  Lotion  (Barbara  Gould  Sales  Corp., 

35  W.  34  St.,  N.Y.C.) 
Frostilla  Lotion   (Frostilla  Co.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.) 
J  erg  ens  Lotion  (Andrew  Jergens  Co.,  Cincinnati) 
Ilasol  (Distrib.  Riker  Laboratories,  N.Y.C.) 
Chamberlain's    Lotion     (Chamberlain    Laboratories,    Des 

Moines) 


TdLca  Aeami 


GOLD  has  always  held  both  a  realistic  and  romantic 
lure  for  man.  It  symbolizes  for  him  the  end  of 
the  rainbow,  when  all  his  dreams  will  come  true. 
There  is  nothing  that  man  won't  do — and  hasn't  done — 
for  gold.  But  the  very  latest  thought  is  to  use  it  for  bait, 
cast  it  forth  to  see  if  it  won't  return  a  thousandfold.  For 
example : 

*'Yes,  it  is  the  amazing  truth  that  the  New  Elorda  com- 
plexion creams  are  blended  with  pure  gold!  For  Science 
has  transformed  gold  into  an  astonishing  form,  soft  and 
pink,  that  cleanses  and  revitalizes  skin  tissues  to  exquisite 
loveliness.  Every  atom  of  this  new  live  gold  carries  a 
negative  impulse  of  natural  electricity.  In  Elorda  Prepara- 
tory Cream,  this  negative  electricity  attracts  the  positively 
charged  impurities  deep  in  skin  pores.  Every  trace  of  dirt 
is  drawn  away,  leaving  your  skin  marvelously  fresh  and 
clean.  With  this  same  tonic  gold,  Elorda  Revitalizer  Cream 
stimulates  circulation,  eliminates  dead  tissue,  and  wakens 
your  complexion  to  clear,  young  vitality!  Gold  makes 
Elorda  Creams  completely  different  from  any  preparations 
you  have  ever  used.  For  gold  is  the  modern  complexion 
care,  discovered  by  scientists,  used  by  dermatologists  .  .  . 
and  brought  to  you  only  in  the  two  Elorda  Creams.  Start 
your  complexion  to  thrilling  new  beauty  tonight  ...  ask 
for  gold-blended  Elorda  Creams  at  your  favorite  depart- 
ment store  today!" 
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That  is  cosmetic  advertising  of  a  very  rich  vein.  How 
can  any  woman  resist  such  copy?  What  woman  past  thirty 
but  would  be  willing  to  pay  $5  a  jar  for  young  vitality  and 
thrilling  new  beauty!  Especially  when  assured  that  the 
product  contains  GOLD  and  is  backed  up  by  SCIENCE. 
If  a  woman  were  to  read  the  above  advertising  copy,  I  can 
think  of  only  one  sound  reason  that  would  prevent  her 
from  dashing  out  to  buy  the  product.  That  reason  would 
be  that  she  didn't  believe  the  advertiser's  claims.  In  not 
believing  them,  she  would  be  showing  sound,  if  perhaps  all 
too  uncommon,  common  sense. 

Away  with  such  simple  logic  so  that  we  can  get  down  to 
scientific  facts.  How  much  can  one  believe  of  such  pseudo- 
scientific  advertising?  It's  true  that  the  products  mentioned 
contain  colloidal  gold  to  an  extent  between  one-  and  two- 
one  hundredths  of  one  per  cent — not  a  very  great  amount 
but  enough  to  know  it's  there.  The  term  "colloidal"  refers 
to  the  state  in  which  the  gold  occurs.  A  colloidal  gold  sol 
has  the  appearance  of  a  clear  red  liquid,  and  is  produced  by 
the  chemical  reduction  of  a  solution  in  water  of  the  salt, 
gold  chloride.  It  is  this  red  liquid  which  is  added  to  the 
creams.  Collectors  of  fine  glass  are  probably  familiar  with 
the  fact  that  gold  in  this  colloidal  form  has  been  used  to 
give  to  ruby  glass  its  beautiful  red  color. 

Speaking  in  electro-chemical  terms,  colloidal  gold  is  nega- 
tively charged,  and  on  this  simple,  and  to  the  consumer 
wholly  unimportant,  fact  appear  to  hinge  all  of  the  claims 
in  the  above  advertising.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that 
bacteria  and  bacterial  products  accumulate  on  the  skin.  It 
is  also  true  that  bacteria  are  positively  charged.  There 
would  therefore  be  some  superficial  ground  for  believing 
that  when  colloidal  gold  was  applied  to  the  skin,  the  two 
opposite  charges  on  the  gold  and  on  the  bacteria  would  tend 
to  neutralize  each  other.  Unfortunately  that  isn't  all,  for 
when  the  charge  on  colloidal  gold  is  neutralized,  it  pre- 
cipitates in  the  form  of  a  dark  purplish  gelatinous  mass. 
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If  therefore  colloidal  gold  were  rubbed  on  the  skin  and  if 
there  were  enough  positively  charged  material  present  to 
affect  practically  the  charge  on  the  gold,  the  nature  of  the 
change  would  be  as  just  described — a  gelatinous  precipitate 
would  be  formed  on  the  skin.  If  the  gold  solution  were  able 
to  penetrate  deep  into  the  pores,  this  is  where  the  precipitate 
would  be  formed.  Heaven  forbid!  Any  woman  jealous  of 
her  beauty  will  have  her  doubts  about  the  desirability  of 
permitting  any  such  chemical  action  to  proceed  in  the  deeper 
layers  of  the  skin,  or  anywhere  else  indeed,  except  in  the 
proper  laboratory  apparatus  of  the  chemist  prepared  to 
observe  and  control  such  phenomenon. 

But  there  is  still  another  matter  to  be  considered.  The 
cosmetic  products  of  which  we  are  speaking  are  not  simple 
liquids,  but  creams  which  contain  a  fairly  high  proportion 
of  fats  and  oils  and  also  some  water.  In  order  to  have  the 
oil  and  water  blend,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  emulsifying 
agent  present.  Soap  is  used  for  this  as  it  makes  the  oil 
and  water  mix  instead  of  forming  (as  they  otherwise 
would)  two  layers,  with  the  oil  and  fat  on  top  and  the 
water  below.  Now  soap  solution  is  also  colloidal  and,  like 
gold,  is  negatively  charged.  Colloidal  soap  differs  from 
colloidal  gold  in  that  the  former  has  a  far  greater  attraction 
for  the  water  molecules  around  it  so  that  it  is  not  readily 
precipitated  from  solution,  as  gold  is.  When  two  such  col- 
loids as  soap  and  colloidal  gold  are  mixed,  the  particles  of 
the  soap  type  adsorb  or  surround  those  of  the  gold  type,  so 
that  the  soap  is  said  to  "protect"  the  other  colloid.  This 
means  that  the  soap  prevents  the  ready  neutralization  and 
precipitation  of  the  gold,  so  that  a  liquid  containing  both 
behaves  more  like  a  soap  solution  than  like  a  gold  sol.  The 
gold  could  be  any  other  negative  colloid  of  the  same  type, 
termed  by  the  phemist  "lyophobic,*'  such  as  ferrocyanide, 
and  the  same  sort  of  thing  would  happen.  Any  colloidal 
effect  that  was  produced  by  such  a  cosmetic  as  we  have  been 
discussing  is  therefore  that  of  soap  and  not  of  gold — which 
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is  quite  a  letdown  to  the  people  who  have  been  expecting 
to  get  something  unique  and  important  in  buying  a  face 
cream  containing  a  minute  proportion  of  colloidal  gold. 
However,  the  performance  just  described  would  really  con- 
stitute an  improvement  over  the  claimed  behavior  of  the 
product,  since  soap  is  a  known  detergent  and  could  con- 
ceivably have  some  useful  effect  on  the  skin  at  the  proper 
times  and  under  the  proper  conditions,  whereas  gold  in  any 
form  is  very  unlikely  to. 

This  "new  live"  gold,  so  thoughtfully  provided  by  the 
makers  of  Elorda  as  a  basis  of_highly  imaginative  advertis- 
ing, was  known  to  the  alchemists  back  around  the  year  six- 
teen hundred,  and  its  properties  were  carefully  described 
in  a  scientific  paper  by  Faraday  published  in  1857.  How- 
ever, the  implication  is  that  these  marvellous  properties 
are  due  to  the  negative  charge  present  rather  than  to  the 
gold  itself.  From  the  statements  in  the  advertising  matter, 
there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  ferrocyanide,  sulphide, 
silver,  or  platinum  sols  would  not  do  just  as  well.  But  how 
could  the  consumer  be  roused  to  enthusiasm  over  ferro- 
cyanide, when  she  had  never  heard  the  word  before?  No, 
there  is  still  magic  in  the  word  gold,  in  spite  of  the  advent 
of  the  newer  and  equally  precious  platinum. 

Gold  makes  Elorda  Creams  "completely  different."  This 
is  true  in  the  sense  that  the  Elorda  Creams  have  a  different 
chemical  composition  from  those  not  containing  colloidal 
gold.  But  the  reader  is  expected  to  assume  that  they  are 
completely  different  with  respect  to  what  they  will  do  and 
that  is  a  very  different  matter.  The  chemical  evidence  sug- 
gests that  if  the  gold  had  any  effect  at  all,  it  would  be  a 
drawback  to  the  cleansing  properties  of  the  cream.  Prac- 
tically speaking,  the  presence  of  soap  no  doubt  prevents 
precipitation  of  the  gold,  so  that  the  final  effect  is  the  same 
as  if  no  gold  were  present,  which  means  that  it  can  do  no 
good,  and  fortunately  little  or  no  harm.  However,  both 
soap  and  gold  sol  are  minor  ingredients  of  the  creams. 
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which  owe  their  essential  characteristics  as  cleansing  agents 
to  the  fatty  components  present.  These  are  similar  in  gen- 
eral composition  to  a  hundred  other  creams  which  may 
differ  from  each  other  in  perfume,  texture,  and  price,  and 
therefore  may  be  selected  on  a  basis  of  individual  taste. 
Buy  them,  if  you  do,  because  you  like  them,  not  because 
they  have  gold  or  any  other  precious  or  traditional,  hallowed 
substance  in  them,  and  when  you  see  department  store  ad- 
vertising of  something  new  and  especially  something  very 
"scientific"  in  cosmetics,  remember  Elorda,  the  gold  cream 
in  which  "Science  had  transformed  gold  into  an  astonishing 
form,  soft  and  pink" — and  useless. 


What  Are  Cars  Made  Of? 

Mr.  R.  H.  McCarroU,  Ford  metallurgist,  breaks  down 
the  weight  of  a  Pord  two-door  Sedan  as  follows:  1,919 
pounds  of  steel,  including  cast  steel,  357  pounds  of  gray 
iron,  70  pounds  of  rubber,  89  pounds  of  cotton,  51  pounds 
of  glass,  34  pounds  of  copper,  31.5  pounds  of  lead,  14.5 
pounds  of  zinc,  14.5  pounds  of  manganese,  10.6  pounds  of 
aluminum,  4  pounds  of  tin,  3.5  pounds  of  wood  and  mohair, 
2.8  pounds  of  chromium,  1.5  pound  of  antimony,  0.8 
pound  of  nickel,  0.7  pound  of  cadmium,  and  lesser 
amounts  of  tungstun,  columbium,  and  cobalt.  The  selling 
price  of  the  Pord  is  20  cents  per  pound,  or  about  half  the 
price  of  bacon  under  the  New  Deal's  and  AAA's  idea  of 
the  economic  advantage  of  keeping  farm  products  scarce. 


Seati,  and  -^/ffi 

With  Ratings  of  Midwestern  Botti^ed  Brands 

^~^  OW  that  the  advertisers  are  urging  the  consumer 
to  buy  and  drink  beer  as  a  substitute  for  every- 
^  thing  from  food  to  a  boat  trip,  it  might  be  well 
for  him  to  consider  the  drink  and,  perhaps,  to  answer  for 
himself  what  the  ads  leave  unsaid  and  undecided.  It's  easy 
enough  if  you  don't  want  a  boat  trip — simply  avoid  drinking 
a  glass  of  the  brand  which  has  captured  ''that  feeling  of 
radiant  health  enjoyed  on  a  breeze-swept  deck."  The  prob- 
lem, however,  becomes  more  difficult  when  trying  to  decide 
whether  you  are  justified  or  not  in  buying  what  the  adver- 
tisers offer  in  the  way  of  vitamins  A  to  Z,  food,  or  a  patent 
medicine  in  a  beer  bottle. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  few  of  the  twelve  advertising 
keynotes  selected  in  1935  by  the  United  States  Brewers' 
Association  in  its  beer  educational  service  made  any  mention 
of  beer  as  a  drink.  The  ''keynotes'*  included  such  choice 
slogans  as  "Beer  as  a  Food,"  "Beer  as  a  Sedative,"  "Beer 
as  an  Aid  to  Digestion,"  and  "Beer  as  an  Aid  to  Good 
Fellowship"  (Dale  Carnegie,  please  note!).  It  would  seem 
that  beer,  in  the  best  patent  medicine  fashion,  is  a  cure  for 
"what-ails-you" — be  it  insomnia,  malnutrition,  or  just  the 
crabcakes  or  chicken  croquettes  you  ate  last  night. 
Vitamins  and  Calories  in  Beer 

Regarding  vitamins  in  beer,  Industrial  and  Engineering 
Chemistry  has  said,  "Some  of  the  raw  materials  of  brewing 
contain  vitamins,  and  brewer's  yeast  is  an  excellent  source 
of  vitamins  B  and  G,  but  the  finished  filtered  beer  contains 
no  mitrifionally  significant  proportion  of  any  vitamin" 
(Italics  ours.)  The  article  goes  on  to  say  that  processes 
have  been  proposed  for  "vitaminizing"  beer,  but  that  "the 
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matter  of  controlling  the  vitamin  content  in  practice  must 
be  considered."  In  view  of  this  obvious  difficulty,  one 
wonders  why  the  brewer  will  go  to  all  the  trouble  and 
expense  (which,  of  course,  must  be  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer) of  adding  vitamins  to  the  beverage.  Medical  authori- 
ties have  long  warned  the  public  about  the  dangers  of 
haphazardly  dosing  itself  with  vitamins.  There  is  still  con- 
siderable question,  particularly  in  the  instance  of  vitamin  D 
which  is  one  of  those  vitamins  sought  after  for  adding  to 
beer,  as  to  what  constitutes  a  proper — and  safe — dosage  of 
vitamins.  Furthermore,  it  is  self-evident  that  because  one 
beer  drinker  needs  vitamin  D,  it  does  not  necessarily,  or 
even  probably,  follow  that  another  beer  drinker  needs  it. 
You  must  consider  the  possibility  that  you  are  one  of  the 
people  who  already  has  enough  vitamin  D,  or  a  shade  too 
much,  from  some  other  extra  vitaminized  food  for  which 
you  have  a  strong  liking — whether  that  be  ice  cream,  cheese 
sausage,  coffee,  bread,  cereals,  milk,  or  something  else.  A 
physician,  not  a  brewer,  should  decide  whether  or  not  any 
person  needs  additional  vitamins  in  his  diet,  and  if  a  phy- 
sician does  decide  that  any  are  necessary,  the  consumer 
would  be  much  wiser  to  take  his  vitamin  in  prescribed  doses, 
rather  than  to  drink  undetermined  quantities  of  it  in  his 
liquid  refreshments. 

As  to  whether  or  not  beer  is  fattening,  medical  authorities 
are  of  the  opinion  that,  if  beer  is  used  to  supplement  an 
already  adequate  food  ration,  it  will  increase  weight.  Using 
the  average  content  of  about  six  hundred  samples  of  beer 
as  a  basis,  thev  have  estimated  that  a  glass  of  beer  will 
provide  about  125  calories — or  about  half  the  calories  con- 
tained in  a  ham  sandwich.  Therefore,  just  how  fattening 
beer  is  seems  to  depend  mostly  on  how  much  you  drink — 
or  on  how  much  you  eat  when  you  drink  it.  One  firm  has 
recently  been  proceeded  against  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission for  falsely  and  misleadingly  advertising  its  beer  as 
containing  ingredients  which  caused  it  to  have  the  tendency 
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and  capacity  to  "slenderize."  Such  a  business  enterprise 
as  would  develop  that  line  of  advertising  surely  has  some- 
thing unusual  in  the  v^ayj?f  gifts  for  misrepresentation  and 
misuse  of  "science"! 

Manufacture 

Beer  is  a  fermented  beverage  prepared  from  an  infusion 
of  hops  and  malted  barley  or  other  starchy  grain.  Other 
grains  are  sometimes  used  to  supplement  the  barley. 

The  various  steps  used  in  the  making  of  beer  involve  two 
distinct  processes :  First,  the  malting  and  sprouting  of  the 
grain ;  second,  the  brewing. 

To  prepare  the  malt,  the  barley  is  steeped  in  water  until 
thoroughly  moistened.  The  water  is  then  drained  from  the 
moist  grain  which  is  then  allowed  to  sprout.  Germination 
is  checked  at  the  proper  stage  by  drying  the  grain  with  arti- 
ficial heat. 

This  drying  process  has  a  definite  effect  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  malt  and  the  subsequent  character  of  the  beer 
itself.  If  dried  at  low  temperatures,  the  beer  will  be  light; 
if  dried  at  higher  temperatures,  the  starch  is  partially  cara- 
melized and  the  beer  will  be  a  darker  amber  or  brown,  or 
even  black. 

The  process  of  malting  the  barley  produces  diastase 
which,  by  its  action,  will  convert  the  starch  in  the  grain 
into  fermentable  sugars,  maltose  and  dextrin.  So  much 
more  diastase  is  produced  than  is  necessary  to  convert  the 
barley  starch  into  these  sugars  that  raw,  unmalted  grains, 
such  as  corn  or  rice,  may  be  added  to  it  before  brewing. 

These  grains,  from  which  the  beer  is  brewed,  are  crushed, 
mixed  with  hot  water  to  form  "mash,"  and  let  stand  at 
regulated  temperatures.  Later  the  liquid  portion  of  the 
mash,  which  is  called  the  "wort,"  is  drawn  off.  This  liquor 
is  concentrated  and  sterilized  by  boiling,  after  which  hops 
are  -'ded.  The  whole  is  then  boiled,  and,  after  cooling 
ana  ^^.tling,  is  run  off  into  vats.  Here  yeast  is  added  and 
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alcoholic  fermentation  takes  place.  The  liquor  is  then  drawn 
off  into  casks  in  which  an  after-fermentation  takes  place; 
following  which  it  is  clarified  and  filtered  and  the  finished 
beer  put  into  commercial  containers.  If  not  intended  for 
immediate  consumption,  the  beer  may  be  pasteurized  to 
increase  its  stability. 

Ale 

Ale  is  produced  from  malt,  but  it  differs  from  beer  in 
that  a  different  type  of  yeast  is  used  and  the  temperatures 
of  storage  and  fermentation  are  higher.  The  fermentation 
is  also  checked  at  an  earlier  stage  than  in  the  manufacture 
of  beer,  thereby  increasing  the  sugar  content. 

Spray  Hazards 

Hops  from  which  beer  is  produced  are  sometimes  sprayed 
with  poisonous  materials,  such  as  red  copper  oxide,  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  and  fluosilicate  compounds.  No  tests  how- 
ever have  as  yet  been  made  for  Consumer's  Digest  to  deter- 
mine if  any  dangerous  amounts  of  the  spray  residues  or 
other  poisonous  impurities  are  present  in  the  beers  and  ales 
listed. 

The  following  twenty  beers  and  ales  are  recommended 
out  of  a  total  of  seventy-four  samples  of  midwestern  brands 
tested.   Listings  are  in  alphabetical  order. 

Bottled  Beers 

Recommended 

Anheuser  Bush  Bock  (Anheuser  Busch,  Inc.,  St.  Louis) 
4.9  per  cent  alcohol. 

Pager's  Natural  (Fitger  Brewing  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn.)  3.9 
per  cent  alcohol. 

The  Fox  Head  ''400"  (Fox  Head  Waukesha  Corp.,  Wau- 
kesha, Wis.)  6  per  cent  alcohol. 

Gluek's  Pilsner  Pale  (Gluek  Brewing  Co.,  Minneapolis) 
3.9  per  cent  alcohol. 
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Hamm's  Preferred  Stock  (Theo.  Hamm  Brewing  Co.,  St. 

Paul)  3.9  per  cent  alcohol. 
Master  Breiv  (Theo.  Hamm  Brewing  Co.)   3.9  per  cent 

alcohol. 
Old  Original  High  Life  (Miller  Brewing  Co.,  Milwaukee) 

4.8  per  cent  alcohol. 
Old  Milwaukee  Special   (Jos.   Schlitz  Brewing  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee) 4.7  per  cent  alcohol. 
Pabst  Draft  (Premier  Pabst  Corp.,  Milwaukee)   3.9  per 

cent  alcohol. 
Pabst  Family  Package  (Premier  Pabst  Corp.)  3.8  per  cent 

alcohol. 
Red,  White  &  Blue  (Premier  Pabst  Corp.)  3.9  per  cent 

alcohol. 
Yeorg's  Cave  Aged  (Yeorg  Brewing  Co.,  St.  Paul)  3.5  per 

cent  alcohol. 
A  sample  of  each  of  the  following  brands  was  found  to 
be  slightly  short  in  volume  but  otherwise  satisfactory. 
Budweiser   (Anheuser  Busch,  Inc.)   4.8  per  cent  alcohol. 
Blatz  Private  Stock  (Blatz  Brewing  Co.,  Milwaukee)  3.8 

per  cent  alcohol. 
High  Life  (Miller  Brewing  Co.)  4  per  cent  alcohol. 
Miller  (Miller  Brewing  Co.)  3.9  per  cent  alcohol. 
Schlitz  Export   (Jos.   Schlitz  Brewing  Co.)   4.6  per  cent 

alcohol. 

Bottled  Ales 

Recommended 
Fox  Head  Old  Waukesha  (Fox  Head  Waukesha  Corp., 

Waukesha,  Wis.)  5.8  per  cent  alcohol. 
Golden  Grain  Belt  Keg  Ale   (Minneapolis  Brewing  Co., 

Minneapolis)  5.4  per  cent  alcohol. 
Manhattan  Premium  (Manhattan  Brewing  Co.,  Chicago) 

5.1  per  cent  alcohol. 


U/klcIt  banned  J^eai.  to  Suu 


HAVE  you  ever  bought  one  can  of  peas  which 
you  found  exceptionally  good  and  then  hope- 
fully bought  another  with  an  identical  label  only 
to  find  on  opening  can  number  2  that  its  contents  were 
entirely  different  from  the  peas  in  the  first  can?  Can  num- 
ber 1  contained  young,  small,  tender  peas  of  excellent 
flavor;  can  number  2  turned  out  to  have  large,  thick- 
skinned,  mature  peas  with  a  very  mediocre  flavor.  Was 
your  reaction  perhaps  indignation,  and  a  feeling  that  "there 
ought  to  be  a  law'*?  Well,  there  should  be — an  adequate 
labelling  law  which  would  protect  the  consumer  from  just 
such  incidents  as  this. 

Because  fresh  peas  are  too  expensive  during  the  winter 
months  for  most  pocketbooks,  canned  peas  are  probably  one 
of  our  most  popular  canned  vegetables.  Packed  in  attrac- 
tively labelled  cans,  they  have  real  eye-appeal  on  grocery 
shelves  —  but  lucky  is  the  woman  who  gets  what  she 
thinks  she  is  buying.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  government 
has  very  definite  standards  for  grading  canned  peas  as 
Fancy  (A),  Extra  Standard  (B),  Standard  (C),  and  Sub- 
standard (D),  judged  on  the  basis  of  clearness  of  liquor, 
absence  of  defects,  uniformity  of  size  and  color,  tenderness 
and  maturity,  and  flavor,  almost  no  brands  are  grade- 
labelled.  Instead,  the  purchaser  is  left  at  the  mercy  of  such 
glowing  labels  as  these,  ''Superior  Sifted  Early  Variety," 
"very  tender  and  have  sugar  and  salt  added  to  give  them 
flavor,"  etc.,  etc.  Why  can't  we  have  more  labels  like 
A  &  P's  /o«a— "Sweet  Peas  Large  Size  Grade  C"  ?  The 
particular_sample  tested  of  the  latter  brand  and  designa- 
tion, as  it  happened,  turned  out  to  be  Grade  B  with  a  very 
good  score  for  that  grade. 
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Really  high-grade,  thin-skinned  young  peas  are  unques- 
tionably a  much  finer  food  than  canned  mature  peas,  and 
the  price  differentiation  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  grade 
of  the  product.  Actually,  of  course,  Consumers'  Research's 
tests  have  shown  over  a  period  of  years  that  the  prices  paid 
for  almost  any  variety  of  canned  goods  has  no  significant 
relationship  to  the  actual  quality,  judged  by  any  standard 
of  those  of  the  commercial  graders  or  those  which  the 
consumer  w^ould  use  if  he  were  to  try  to  express  his  own 
preferences  for  particular  characteristics  in  canned  foods. 

Sizes  of  commercially  canned  peas  run  from  1  sieve  to 
6 — the  smallest,  number  1  or  petit  pois,  being  the  most  ex- 
pensive as  few  of  this  type  are  canned.  The  medium  sizes 
(3,  4,  and  5)  are  probably  most  suitable  for  general  family 
use,  where  the  price  is  a  consideration.  The  two  most  com- 
monly packed  types  of  peas  are  the  smooth  skinned  (Early 
June  or  Alaska)  and  the  wrinkled  skinned  (the  so-called 
Sweet  or  Sugar  Pea).  Quality  difference  between  types  is 
negligible,  and  choice  in  buying  is  a  matter  of  individual 
taste. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  no  longer  requires  can- 
ned, soaked,  dried  peas  to  be  labelled  substandard,  but  they 
are  required  to  be  labelled  as  being  "dry-peas,"  and 
the  use  of  handsome  pictures  of  beautiful  green  peas,  very 
different  from  what  went  into  the  can,  are  not  permitted 
to  be  shown  on  the  label  to  mislead  the  purchaser  into  think- 
ing she  is  buying  canned  fresh  peas ;  several  lots  of  canned 
soaked  dried  peas,  mislabelled  in  such  a  way,  have  been 
seized  by  government  officials.  The  price  differentiation 
between  canned  fresh  peas  and  canned  dried  peas  is  too 
small  in  many  cases  to  make  it  a  deciding  factor  in  pur- 
chasing. Indeed,  in  a  recent  test  conducted  by  a  good  sized 
group  of  consumers,  the  price  per  ounce  of  the  dried  peas 
was  actually  higher  than  that  of  some  of  the  canned  fresh 
peas.  Dried  peas  by  the  pound  are  always  available  and 
cheap,  and  unless  there  is  some  peculiar  reason  for  allow- 
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ing  a  factory  to  do  the  cooking  and  putting  them  away  into 
cans,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  more  reasonable  basis  for 
buying  canned  dried  peas  than  for  buying  canned  boiled 
potatoes  or  canned  boiled  macaroni.  Of  course,  if  you  cook 
your  own  dried  peas,  you  will  miss  the  nice  green  color  in- 
troduced by  special  chemical  methods  which  make  the 
canned  dried  peas  look  like  what  they  aren't!  One  such 
method  is  to  soak  the  dried  peas  in  a  solution  containing  a 
certain  amount  of  copper  and,  it  is  believed,  iron  and  zinc. 
The  dried  peas  (i.e.,  the  surplus  pea  seed  crop)  so  treated 
take  on  and  retain  a  fresh  green  color  even  long  after 
being  canned. 

In  the  following  listings,  all  but  three  of  the  brands  repre- 
sent tests  conducted  especially  for  Consumer's  Research. 
In  these  tests,  sample  cans  were  stripped  of  their  labels, 
marked  with  a  code  number  and  sent  to  a  government  grad- 
ing station  for  examination  and  report.  Reports  on  the 
three  brands  not  tested  by  Consumers'  Research  were  re- 
ceived from  a  reliable  source  and  added  to  our  own  listings. 

Recommended 

All  Recommended  brands  were  government  first  grade. 
A&P  Sweet  Variety  Small  Fancy,  Grade  A.  (Distrib.  The 

Great  A.  &  P.  Tea  Co.)  Exceptionally  high  score. 
Del  Monte  Early  Garden  Sugar. 
Fi-na-st  Fancy  Quality  Tiny  Sifted  Sweet  (Distrib.  First 

National  Stores,  Inc.,  Boston) 
Ideal  Sweet  Wrinkled  (Distrib.  Wilkinson,  Gaddis  &  Co., 

Newark,  N.  J.) 
IGA    Sugar    (Independent   Grocers   Alliance   Distributing 

Co.,  Chicago) 
Lihby's  Sweet  Petit  Pois,  Size  1. 
Little    Rhody    [Number]    2    Sieve    (Distrib.    Providence 

Public  Market  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.) 
Smder's  (Snider  Packing  Corp.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.) 
White  Villa  {Dolly  Dimple), 
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Qualified  Recommendation 

Asco  Sweet  (Distrib.  American  Stores  Co.,  Philadelphia) 
Was  government  second  grade. 

Avondale  (Distrib.  Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati) Was  government  second  grade. 

Blue  and  White  (Distrib.  Red  &  White  Corp.,  Chicago) 
Was  government  second  grade. 

Co-op  (red  label)  Alaska  Peas  (Distrib.  Central  Coopera- 
tive Wholesale,  Superior,  Wis.)  Was  government  sec- 
ond grade. 

Country  Chih  Large,  Sifted,  and  Tiny  (Distrib.  Kroger 
Grocery  &  Baking  Co.)    Government  second  grade. 

Diamond  State  Small  Tender  Extra  Sifted  June  (Distrib. 
H.  P.  Cannon  &  Son,  Inc.,  Bridgeville,  Del.)  Was  gov- 
ernment second  grade  with  a  high  score. 

Parmdale  (Distrib.  American  Stores  Co.)  Was  government 
second  grade. 

Glenside  Sweet  (Distrib.  Wilkinson,  Gaddis  &  Co.)  Was 
government  second  grade. 

Green  Giant  Great  Big  Tender  Fancy  Quality  (Minnesota 
Valley  Canning  Co.,  Le  Sueur,  Minn.) 

lona  Sweet  Large,  Grade  C  (Distrib.  The  Great  A.  &  P. 
Tea  Co.)  Was  government  second  grade. 

Iris  Fancy  Sweet  Telephone  (Distrib.  Haas,  Baruch  &  Co., 
Los  Angeles)  Was    government  second  grade. 

Little  Rhody  [Numbers]  3  Sieve  and  5  Sieve  (Distrib. 
Providence  Public  Market  Co. )  Government  second  grade. 

Roundy's  Superior  Sifted  Early  Variety  (Distrib.  Roundy, 
Peckham  &  Dexter,  Milwaukee)  Was  government  sec- 
ond grade  with  a  high  score. 

Royal  Scarlet  Telephone  (Distrib.  R.  C.  Williams  &  Co., 
N.  Y.  C. )  Government  second  grade  with  a  high  score. 

Silver  Bar  Sugar  (Calif.  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco) 
Was  government  second  grade. 

White  Rose  Garden  Sweet,  Small  Size  Can  (Distrib.  See- 
man  Bros.,  N.  Y.  C.)  Was  government  second  grade. 
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Part  I 
Precious  Metals 


r  11  ^HE  line  "All  that  glisters  is  not  gold"  appears  in 
I      Shakespeare's  play,  **The  Merchant  of  Venice.'*   A 

JJL  true  statement  then,  as  well  as  today,  when  refer- 
ring to  some  of  the  merchandise  sold  by  a  few  unscrupu- 
lous jewelers  or  auctioneers  who  take  advantage  not  only 
of  the  public's  confidence  in  legitimate  business,  but  the  lack 
of  knowledge  the  ordinary  consumer  has  of  jewelry. 

Such  dealers  use  a  variety  of  high-pressure  systems  to 
foist  inferior  merchandise  upon  the  public  at  high  prices. 
The  method  most  commonly  used  is  what  is  known  as  "bait 
advertising."  This  means  the  store  advertises,  or  displays 
in  its  windows,  attractive  merchandise  at  remarkably  low 
prices  with  promises  of  amazing  bargains  and  exaggerated 
value  claims  which  the  advertiser  does  not  intend  to  sell 
at  the  advertised  price. 

The  type  of  concern  which  resorts  to  "bait  advertising" 
methods  will  use  other  tricks.  One  is  that  of  a  salesperson 
asking  a  hesitant  customer  to  make  a  deposit  with  the  false 
assurance  that  the  deposit  will  be  returned  if  she  so  desires. 
Another  trick  concerns  "guarantees."  Oral  guarantees  are 
of  little  value.  Obviously  a  guarantee  is  only  as  reliable 
as  the  one  who  gives  it.  If  it  does  not  state  definite  facts 
and  restrictions,  it  is  practically  worthless. 

The  trickster  also  makes  alluring  offers  of  merchandise 
allegedly  partly  paid  for  but  forfeited  by  another  customer, 
claiming  you  can  get  it  at  a  greatly  reduced  price  because 
of  this.  In  many  instances  the  "customer"  as  well  as  the 
value  claims  are  fictitious.    Tricksters  use  misleading  trade 
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names;  do  not  accurately  and  fairly  describe  their  mer- 
chandise; offer  fictitious  allowances  on  trade-ins  and  jack 
up  prices  to  cover  make-believe  liberal  allowances.  Some- 
times concerns  masquerading  as  ''wholesalers"  misrepresent 
their  merchandise  and  charge  prices  which  are  actually 
higher  than  usual  retail  prices.  Sometimes,  working  with 
tricky  jewelers,  you  find  individuals  operating  so-called 
"stuffed  flats."  They  advertise  as  private  parties,  stating 
that  for  various  reasons  they  have  jewelry,  such  as  a  dia- 
mond ring,  for  sale  at  a  great  sacrifice.  The  trickster 
profits  in  old  gold  by  various  misleading  representations. 
He  may  endeavor  to  capitalize  on  a  federal  or  local  license, 
although  such  license  is  not  an  endorsement.  The  license 
does  not  regulate  the  price  the  licensee  must  pay  for  old 
gold.  Naturally  the  less  the  trickster  pays  the  more  he 
profits. 

The  first  and  most  important  step  in  buying  jewelry  is  to 
pick  a  reliable  dealer — one  whom  you  can  trust. 

Gold 

Gold  costs  many  times  more  than  silver  or  the  other 
metals  with  which  it  is  alloyed.  It  is  so  precious  that  it  is 
very  important  to  describe  accurately  all  jewelry  made  of 
it  and  to  distinguish  carefully  between  gold,  gold-filled,  and 
gold-plated  articles.  So  that  you  may  know  the  amount  of 
gold  in  advertised  jewelry,  the  stores  cooperating  with 
Better  Business  Bureaus  use  the  carat  content  when  adver- 
tising gold.    For  example,  "14  carat  gold  rings." 

Gold — Pure  gold  is  termed  24K.  The  term  "carat"  is 
used  in  all  countries  and  in  the  United  States  the  common 
qualities  are  lOK,  14K,  and  18K.  Twenty-four  carat  is  the 
basis  of  all  qualities,  so  that  12K  means  there  are  12/24's 
or  ^  fine  gold  content  in  the  article,  the  rest  being  baser 
metals  such  as  nickel,  zinc,  copper,  or  silver.  Commercial 
jewelry  is  not  made  of  pure  gold  as  it  is  considered  too 
soft  to  be  practical. 
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Gold-Filled— ThQ  quality  mark  ''Gold  Filled"  and/or 
''Rolled  Gold  Plate"  refers  to  articles  made  of  base  metal, 
upon  one  or  more  sides  or  surfaces  of  which  base  metal 
there  is  affixed  by  soldering,  brazing,  welding,  or  other 
mechanical  means,  a  sheet  or  sheets  or  shell  of  carat  gold, 
produced  by  alloying  fine  gold  with  other  metals  said  sheet 
or  sheets  or  shell  of  gold  being  rolled,  drawn,  or  pressed  to 
the  marked  weight  ratio  before  uniting  with  the  base  metal. 

"Qualities"  for  "Gold  Filled"  and  "Rolled  Gold  Plate" 
articles  other  than  watch  cases  shall  be  designated  by,  and 
have  applied  thereto,  marks  which  state  in  terms  of  frac- 
tions and  carats  the  correct  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the 
alloyed  gold  to  the  weight  of  the  entire  metal  in  such 
articles  and  the  actual  carat  fineness  of  the  entire  gold  cov- 
ering; thus,  "1/10  12K  Gold-Filled"  or  "1/30  lOK  Rolled 
Gold  Plate,"  as  the  case  may  be. 

Gold-Plated — Articles  coming  under  this  classification 
contain  the  least  amount  of  gold.  The  article  to  be  plated 
is  dipped  into  a  solution  of  gold,  and  by  an  electro  process, 
part  of  the  gold  adheres  to  the  surface  of  the  article. 

Silver 

In  medieval  England  "Sterling"  was  a  term  used  to 
designate  a  silver  penny  and  is  now  the  standard  of  fineness 
of  lawful  British  coinage.  This  standard  of  Sterling  as 
applied  to  silver  coinage  is  legally  fixed  to  mean  a  propor- 
tion of  925  parts  silver  to  75  parts  copper. 

In  the  United  States  this  definition  is  applied  to  silver- 
ware, and  any  merchandise  represented  as  Sterling  Silver 
should  assay  at  least  925/1000  fine  silver.  Silverware  which 
falls  below  this  standard  should-  be  clearly  described  to  the 
public  by  indicating  the  content  of  silver,  i.  e.,  "800/1000 
Silver."  Silver  Plated  Ware  is  a  metal  coated  with  silver 
and  should  not  be  confused  with  silverware. 

Trade  names,  such  as  "German  Silver,"  "Liberty  Silver," 
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and  "Nickel  Silver,"  have  been  used  in  describing  products 
with  no  silver  content.  The  material  described  by  these 
pleasant  sounding  names  is  nickel  brass,  an  alloy  of  nickel, 
copper,  and  zinc — but  containing  no  silver.  The  combina- 
tion forming  this  white  metal  was  first  discovered  in  China 
in  the  17th  century  and  was  called  Packfong,  or  white 
copper.  Eventually  it  was  brought  to  Europe  where  Ger- 
many manufactured  it  under  the  name  of  Neusilber.  Later 
England  adopted  the  translation  of  the  name  as  German 
Silver. 

Silver  Mounted — If  part  of  an  article  is  made  of  a  metal 
other  than  silver,  the  entire  article  is  not  described  as 
silver  but  only  that  part  which  actually  is  silver. 

Sectional  Overlay — ''Sectional  Overlay,"  or  a  similar 
description  in  reference  to  silver  or  silver-plated  tableware 
indicates  there  is  an  extra  deposit  of  silver  at  the  point  of 
wear. 

Inlaid — A  small  block  of  silver  inlaid  in  the  base  metal. 

Loaded — A  number  of  sterling  or  silver-plated  articles 
are  filled  or  weighted  with  cement,  pitch,  brick  dust,  or 
other  materials  or  reinforced  with  a  rod  through  the  center 
for  steadiness  and  strength.  Articles  made  in  this  way, 
such  as  candlesticks,  are  stamped  and  should  be  advertised 
as  "cement  filled,"  "cement  loaded,"  "loaded,"  "weighted," 
or  "reinforced  with  rod." 

Sheffield-Plate — In  1742,  Thomas  Boulsover,  an  in- 
genious mechanic  in  Sheffield,  England,  rediscovered  the 
art  of  overlapping  one  metal  upon  another,  an  art  pre- 
viously practiced  by  the  Assyrians  who  overlapped  iron 
with  bronze. 

Boulsover  made  ShefKield-Plate  by  taking  an  ingot  of 
copper,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  brick,  and  placing  upon 
it  a  thick  sheet  of  silver ;  the  two  were  then  bound  together 
and  fired  upon  an  open  hearth  by  a  fire  of  charcoal.  When 
the  correct  temperature  had  been  reached,  the  ingot  with 
the  sheet  of  silver  was  withdrawn  from  the  fire  and  the 
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union  of  the  two  metals  was  effected.  He  found  that  when 
placed  under  rollers  the  two  metals  could  be  elongated  and 
that  he  could  produce  sheet  metal  with  silver  on  one  side 
and  copper  on  the  other.  Eventually  a  furnace  was  invented 
in  which  silver  could  be  fused  on  both  sides  of  the  copper 
simultaneously.  A  product  made  by  the  Boulsover  method 
in  Sheffield,  England,  is  true  Sheffield-Plate. 

Silver-Plate — About  a  century  after  the  discovery  of 
Sheffield-Plate,  Electro-Plate  was  invented.  Electro-Plating 
is  a  process  by  which  the  article  to  be  plated  is  dipped  into 
a  solution  of  silver,  and,  by  using  an  electro  process,  part  of 
the  silver  adheres  to  the  surface  of  the  article.  This  newer 
invention,  Electro-Plating,  so  reduced  the  cost  and  facil- 
itated production  that  Sheffield-Plating  was  discontinued 
about  the  year  1850  and  is  not  used  commercially  at  the 
present  time. 

Platinum 

Platinum  was  originally  discovered  in  South  America, 
and,  because  of  its  resemblance  to  silver,  was  named 
Platinum  from  the  Latin  word  for  silver,  plata.  It  is  much 
more  costly  than  gold  or  silver. 

Platinum  is  found  usually  in  small  metallic  scales  or  flat 
grains  and  sometimes  in  the  form  of  small  nuggets.  In  its 
natural  condition  it  usually  contains  more  or  less  iron  and 
copper,  often  gold,  invariably  a  portion  of  the  allied  metals 
iridium,  osmium,  rhodium,  palladium,  and  ruthenium. 

Iridium  is  more  expensive  than  platinum  and  when  prop- 
erly alloyed  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  platinum. 

Palladium,  which  is  a  silver  white,  malleable,  ductile 
metal,  is  often  used  instead  of  platinum  and  is  sometimes 
called  platinum.    It  is  a  much  less  expensive  metal. 

Reliable  merchants  use  the  name  Platinum  only  when 
applied  to  platinum,  or  platinum  alloyed  with  its  allied 
metal,  generally  iridium. 
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IN  BUYING  a  hat  do  you  ask  for  a  "hat"  or  for  a 
"new  hat"  ?  It  probably  doesn't  matter  which  you  do, 
for  the  risk  of  getting  an  "ash-can"  hat  will  probably 
be  the  same  in  either  case,  unless  you  patronize  reliable 
shops.  Something  like  three  million  old  hats  are  rescued 
from  the  refuse  cans  and  dumps  each  year,  cleaned  and 
furbished,  fitted  with  new  ribbons,  bands,  sweatbands,  and 
labels,  and  sold  to  the  men  and  women  in  this  country  as 
new.  Although  "ash-can"  hats  cannot  honestly  be  offered 
for  sale  without  some  designation,  such  as  "secondhand," 
"used,"  or  "made  over,"  some  firms  have  found  it  more 
profitable  to  evade  the  plain  rules  of  honest  business  than 
to  abide  by  them.  The  new  labels  applied  to  the  old  hats 
frequently  dub  them  "Select  Quality,"  "Felts  de  Luxe," 
"Quality  Superb,"  "Superior  Quality — Distinctive  Styles — 
Made  by  Expert  Craftsmen  for  Fine  Trade,"  or  a  similar 
appellation  undistinguishable  from  the  terms  used  to  de- 
scribe new  hats  of  high  grade. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  old  hats  have  not  even  been 
supplied  with  new  labels,  because  certain  old  labels,  particu- 
larly those  of  well-known  firms,  are  preferred  by  the  cus- 
tomers to  the  most  exalted  trade-names  the  "ash-can"  hat 
maker  can  think  up.  Labels  reclaimed  from  old  Stetsons 
are  said  to  have  a  market  value  in  the  "ash-can"  hat  trade 
of  five  cents  apiece,  because  of  the  extra  trade  value  of  a 
respectable  name. 

An  "ash-can"  hat  can  sometimes  be  detected  by  the  thin- 
ness of  the  felt  at  zones  on  the  sides  near  the  top  of  the 
crown,  for  here  were  the  front  and  rear  crease  points  be- 
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fore  the  rebirth  took  place,  places  which  very  likely  re- 
ceived the  greatest  wear.  Perhaps  the  safest  insurance 
against  obtaining  an  "ash-can"  hat,  however,  is  for  the 
consumer  to  buy  from  a  dealer  whose  ethics  he  knows  from 
his  own  or  his  friends'  previous  contacts. 

A  good  felt  hat,  given  proper  care  and  an  occasional 
blocking,  should  serve  for  many  years  a  man  not  too  par- 
ticular whether  the  width  of  the  brim  or  the  height  of  the 
crown  conforms  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  the  current 
vogue — which  often  goes  by  trifles,  just  so  that  last  year's 
hat  may  be  "dated"  and  the  purchase  of  a  new  one  become 
a  necessity  for  the  well-dressed  man.  In  caring  for  a  felt 
hat,  brush  it  from  left  to  right  as  it  is  held  in  the  hand,  in 
the  direction  of  the  nap.  If  the  hat  has  become  rain-soaked, 
dry  it  flat  on  a  table  with  all  dents  pushed  out;  a  rain-  or 
sweat-soaked  leather  band  should  be  turned  out  to  dry,  to 
prevent  its  staining  the  hat. 

Current  Styles 

Ninety-five  per  cent  of  men's  hats  today  are  of  soft  felt, 
and  only  two  per  cent  are  of  hard  felt  (Derbies).  In  the 
current  season,  two-thirds  of  the  soft  felt  hats  will  be  of  the 
"snap  brim"  type;  the  remainder  will  be  off-face  hats, 
largely  Homburgs,  the  style  which  was  introduced  some 
years  ago  in  Homburg,  Germany.  About  three  per  cent  of 
the  hats  will  be  Tyroleans  or  other  jaunty  creations  for 
those  men  who  are  more  venturesome  than  the  rest.  Brims 
this  season  are  2^  to  2^  inches  wide.  Snap  brim  hats  may 
have  a  welt  (reinforcement  on  the  edge)  on  either  the  top 
or  the  lower  edge  of  the  brim;  some  will  have  a  silk  or 
rayon  binding  at  the  edge  of  the  brim;  others  will  be 
finished  "raw" — all  will  be  in  good  style.  Snap  brims  as 
well  as  Homburgs,  this  year  are  being  worn  "off  the  face," 
i.e.,  somewhat,  but  not  too  much,  on  the  back  of  the  head. 
At  least  they  must  be  worn  well  up  on  the  forehead  or  they 
will  mark  the  wearer,  alas,  as  a  man  who  has  failed  to  note 
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the  behavior  of  the  people  who  keep  up  with  the  fashions. 

Hat  bands  may  be  had  in  almost  any  width  to  suit  the 
individual  wearer.  Colors  may  be  anything  from  gray, 
which  has  declined  in  popularity  this  year,  to  off-tans, 
copper,  snuff,  and  gray-greens.  Feathers  for  the  dandies 
are  now  fairly  common  and  range  in  size  from  one  plucked 
from  an  English  sparrow  to  the  plume  of  a  great  exotic 
bird  of  Guiana. 

Most  felt  hats  are  made  from  some  kind  of  fur,  but 
perhaps  twenty  per  cent,  the  cheaper  ones,  are  made  from 
wool.  Beaver  is  used  for  making  the  felt  of  the  highest 
grade,  and  most  expensive  hats.  Nutria  is  the  next 
most  desirable.  In  lower-grade  hats,  hare  and  rabbit  furs 
are  very  common.  Various  intermediate  grades  of  felt  are 
produced  by  the  mixing  and  blending  of  two  or  more  of 
tliese  furs. 

Every  man  knows  that  there  are  disadvantages  as  well 
as  advantages  to  wearing  a  hat.  In  the  summertime  in  a  city 
store,  in  midwestern  and  western  cities  particularly,  but  not 
in  college  towns,  it  serves  as  a  useful  badge  to  distinguish 
the  customer  from  the  perambulating  floor  manager  or  store 
executive.  On  the  other  hand,  it  not  infrequently  offers  a 
troublesome  and  expensive  parking  problem  in  the  restau- 
rant or  at  the  theatre.  In  stormy  weather  and  in  cold  it 
serves  as  a  protection  to  the  wearer,  but  in  warmer  weather 
it  can  be  unpleasantly  hot ;  when  the  outside  temperature  is 
77  degrees  Fahrenheit,  for  instance,  the  temperature  inside 
a  hat  has  been  found  to  be  90  degrees  Fahrenheit.  In  the 
city  streets  and  on  a  railroad  train  a  hat  protects  the  head 
of  the  wearer  from  a  shower  of  black  dirt,  some  capable 
of  leaving  tell-tale  marks  on  a  bald  or  slightly  bald  scalp, 
but  in  the  mild  sunshiny  days  of  spring  and  fall  it  often 
heavily  shades  the  face  of  a  person  whose  way  of  living 
gives  him  altogether  too  little  exposure  to  the  health-giving 
rays  of  the  sun.  It  is  probable  that  too  much  wearing  of 
hats  has  been  an  important  contributory  cause  in  many  an 
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instance  of  baldness;  certainly  the  declining  vogue  of  hat- 
wearing  is  in  part  an  unconscious  reflection  of  the 
suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  consumer  that  hat-wearing  has 
a  depressing  effect  upon  the  health  of  his  hair  and  scalp. 

Mercury  in  Felt 

Since  most  fur  felt  hats  made  in  this  country  con- 
tain roughly  one  or  two  grams  of  mercury,  felt  hats  have 
been  found  to  present  a  hazard  of  mercurial  poisoning. 
Recently  a  distinguished  German  scientist  reported  that 
under  the  action  of  light  the  mercury  compounds  in  the  felt 
decompose  and  liberate  mercury  vapor  which  becomes  a 
menace  wherever  the  ventilation  does  not  carry  the  vapor 
rapidly  away.  The  total  amount  of  mercury  in  a  hat, 
though  only  about  one-thirtieth  to  one-fifteenth  of  an  ounce, 
is  a  very  considerable  amount  from  the  standpoint  of  toxic- 
ity because  mercury  is  one  of  the  most  harmful  of  all  toxic 
metals.  "There  is  danger  to  health,"  states  this  writer, 
"when  old  felt  hats  are  kept  on  the  knees  for  a  long  time 
in  a  small  compartment  such  as  an  unventilated  railway 
carriage." 

The  mercury  enters  into  the  process  of  making  felt  hats 
in  "carrotting"  the  pelts,  a  process  which  uses  mercuric 
nitrate;  the  purpose  of  this  treatment  is  to  make  the  felting 
action  of  the  fur  more  effective  later  on.  In  certain  coun- 
tries, methods  of  conditioning  the  fur  for  the  felting  have 
been  adopted  which  do  not  involve  the  use  of  the  poisonous 
metal,  mercury  (unfortunately  these  countries  are  believed 
not  to  be  among  those  commonly  exporting  to  the  United 
States). 

It  is  interesting  and  important  that  the  potentiality  of 
harm  is  much  greater  with  an  old  hat  than  with  a  new  one, 
the  amount  of  mercury  evolved  from  a  hat  being  somewhat 
proportional  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  exposed  to 
light,  since  mercury,  like  silver,  is  a  metal  which  in  its 
compounds  reacts  to  illumination.   That  the  risk  of  mercury 
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poisoning  from  hats  is  not  at  all  an  imaginary  one  is 
readily  appreciated  from  the  fact  that  a  test  showed  that  a 
room  in  which  an  old  felt  hat  was  worn  contained  0.6 
milligrams  (0.0000013  pound)  of  mercury  vapor  per  cubic 
meter  (1.3  cubic  yards)  of  air.  Such  an  amount  has  been 
found  actually  to  produce  chronic  mercury  poisoning  with 
daily  exposure  of  three  to  five  hours  over  a  period  of  a 
few  months.  From  this,  it  may  be  deduced  that  small, 
warm,  and  poorly  ventilated  rooms  are  bad  places  in  which 
to  spend  much  time  if  an  old  hat  or  a  number  of  old  hats 
are  present. 

Those  who  have  read  chemical  literature  during  the  past 
ten  years  know  that  there  is  a  serious  danger  in  breathing 
over  a  period  of  time  the  mercury  vapor  which  is  present  in 
any  laboratory  when  mercury  is  kept  in  open  containers  or 
has  been  spilled  on  the  floor  even  in  very  small  amounts. 

Up  until  a  few  years  ago  mercury  has  been  handled  with 
the  utmost  carelessness  in  chemical  and  physical  labora- 
tories, and  no  pains  taken  at  all  to  avoid  the  breathing  of 
its  vapor.  Latterly,  however,  it  has  been  learned  through 
the  results  of  serious  poisoning  of  a  few  investigators  in 
close  or  occasional  contact  with  mercury  vapor,  that  ex- 
treme precautions  are  justified,  and  chemical  laboratories 
that  are  well  safeguarded  have  even  taken  precautions  to 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  tiny  particles  of  mercury  in 
the  chinks  of  benches,  tables,  or  flooring,  for  the  liquid 
metal  vaporizes  continually,  though  slowly,  and  can  nearly 
always  be  found  present  in  small  amounts  in  the  air  of  any 
plant  or  laboratory  where  it  is  used.  Under  long-continued 
exposure,  mercury  is  definitely  toxic  in  a  concentration  in 
the  air  which  is  almost  inconceivably  small,  about 
1/1,000,000  (one  one-millionth)  of  a  pound  or  less  per 
cubic  yard  of  air.  The  new,  recently  developed  knowledge 
of  the  toxicity  of  mercury  indicates  pretty  definitely  that 
the  sufferings  of  the  great  physicist  and  chemist  Faraday 
during  the  last  third  of  his  life  were  almost  certainly  due  to 
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breathing  the  laboratory  air  that  had  been  poisoned  by  the 
evaporation  of  mercury. 

All  the  hats  tested  were  made  of  fur  felt,  and  contained 
mercury;  some  much  more  than  others.  For  methods  for 
testing  for  mercury  in  felt  hats,  see  page  63  of  this  issue. 

Methods  of  Test 

Technicians  of  Consumers'  Research  not  only  have  made 
the  tests  of  hats  which  are  reported,  but  also,  as  so  often  is 
the  case  with  many  consumers'  goods  for  which  standard 
test  methods  have  never  been  developed,  have  pioneered  in 
devising  the  tests  themselves.  Just  as  hats  in  everyday  wear 
are  subjected  to  bending,  soiling,  wetting,  dry  cleaning,  and 
exposure  to  the  weather,  so  in  the  tests  the  hats  were 
similarly  treated  in  order  to  be  observed  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  withstood  such  treatments.  Since  hats  often  fail 
because  of  a  hole  appearing  somewhere  in  the  crease,  a  fold- 
ing test  which  will  show  the  toughness  of  the  felt  is  an  im- 
portant measure  of  its  durability.  Samples  of  the  felt  of 
each  hat  were  placed  in  a  machine  which  bent  the  felt  back 
and  forth  through  an  angle  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
degrees.  Under  this  treatment  the  best  felt  withstood  on 
the  average  over  four  thousand  bends;  the  poorest  felt 
withstood  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  bends — a  striking 
variation  indeed,  and  one  very  indicative  of  the  extent  to 
which  almost  any  characteristics  of  common  articles  can 
be  subjected  to  a  degree  of  technical  investigation. 

Fastness  of  the  dye  to  water  was  tested  by  saturating 
samples  with  tepid  water  and  allowing  them  to  dry  in  con- 
tact with  absorbent  paper.  A  part  of  each  sample  was 
pressed  with  a  flatiron  between  two  pieces  of  absorbent 
paper  to  prevent  any  small  amount  of  dye  that  might  be 
released  from  the  felt  by  contact  with  water  from  spreading 
over  too  large  an  area  to  be  easily  seen.  With  but  one 
exception,  color  was  found  to  be  fast  in  all  hats  under  this 
type  of  test. 
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Resistance  to  soiling  was  studied  by  applying  an  oil 
suspension  of  collodial  graphite.  This  was  quickly  absorbed 
by  the  felt;  in  some  specimens,  however,  the  oil  spread 
much  farther  than  in  others.  The  swatches  of  felt  used 
for  this  test  were  dry-cleaned  and  completeness  of  removal 
of  the  oil  noted. 

Spotting  by  rain  drops  was  simulated  by  dropping  dis- 
tilled water  on  pieces  of  material  from  the  hat.  Under 
this  treatment,  spots  appeared  on  some  of  the  hats,  but 
these  were  in  all  cases  found  easily  removable  by  brushing. 

Dry  cleaning  w^as  found  to  lengthen  the  nap  of  the  softer 
and  weaker  felts  more  than  it  did  the  nap  of  the  harder 
felts,  but  otherwise  cleaning  affected  the  hats  but  very  little. 

The  hats  were  all  exposed  to  outdoor  weather  for  a 
continuous  period  of  twenty  days.  In  this  test,  all  hats 
were  found  to  fade,  but  there  were  considerable  differences 
of  performance  between  brands. 

All  the  hats  were  snap  brims  and  except  for  one  welt 
edge  had  either  raw  brims  or  brims  bound  with  fabric.  List- 
ings are  on  a  quality  basis  and  are  arranged  alphabetically 
within  price  groups.  Ratings  are  based  upon  consideration 
of  the  behavior  of  each  hat  in  all  of  the  tests  and  to  some 
extent  upon  mercury  content,  but  principally  upon  perform- 
ance in  the  weathering  and  the  durability  tests. 

RECOMMENDEb 

Borsalino  (Imported  by  Bill  &  Caldwell,  Inc.,  743  Broad- 
way, N.Y.C.)  $10.  Brim  had  bound  edge.  Hat  was 
lined.  Weight,  light.  Weather  resistance  very  good  (best 
of  the  twelve  tested).  Wear  resistance  very  good. 

Dohhs  (Distrib.  Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago)  $7.50. 
Brim  had  bound  edge.  Hat  was  lined.  Weight,  about 
average.  Weather  resistance  better  than  average.  Wear 
resistance  fair. 

Knox  Premier  (Knox  Hat  Co.,  Inc.,  417  Fifth  Ave., 
N.Y.C.)    $10.    "Welded"    welt   brim.     Hat    was    lined. 
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Weight,  light.  Sweatband  was  buttoned  in  and  so,  re- 
placeable. Weather  resistance  good.  Wear  resistance  ex- 
cellent, notably  the  best  of  the  twelve  hats  tested. 
Stetson  Royal  (John  B.  Stetson  Co.,  Fifth  and  Mont- 
gomery Aves.,  Philadelphia)  $10.  Brim  had  raw  edge. 
Hat  was  lined.  Weight,  about  average.  Weather  resist- 
ance good.  Wear  resistance  very  good.  Mercury  content 
comparatively  low. 

Qualified  Recommendation 

Portis  (Portis  Bros.  Hat  Co.,  515  S.  Franklin,  Chicago) 
$3.85.  Brim  had  raw  edge.  Hat  was  unlined.  Weight, 
light.  Weather  resistance  fair.  Wear  resistance  fair. 
Mercury  content  comparatively  low. 

Dunlap  Traveller  (Dunlap  &  Co.,  Inc.,  417  Fifth  Ave., 
N.Y.C.)  $5.50.  Brim  had  raw  edge.  This  hat  was  un- 
lined. Weight,  lightest  of  the  twelve  hats  tested.  Weather 
resistance  good.  Wear  resistance  fair,  but  if  the  light 
weight  were  considered,  would  be  rated  good.  Mercury 
content  comparatively  high. 

Knapp-Felt  (The  Crofut  &  Knapp  Co.,  East  Norwalk, 
Conn.)  $5.  Brim  had  raw  edge.  Hat  was  lined.  Weight, 
about  average.  Weather  resistance  fair.  Wear  resistance 
fair.    Mercury  content  comparatively  high. 

Mallory-Staff  (The  Mallory  Hat  Co.,  Danbury,  Conn.)  $5. 
Brim  had  bound  edge.  Hat  was  lined.  Weight,  about 
average.  Weather  resistance  average.  Wear  resistance 
good.    Mercury  content  somewhat  high. 
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^  \\  ^HE  test  for  mercury  in  a  hat  is  an  easy  and  inter- 
I      esting  one  for  the  consumer  or  the  elementary  stu- 

Jl      dent  of  science  to  make  for  himself. 

Procedure  A:  If  a  small  piece  of  felt  is  placed  in  a  test 
tube  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  heated  (HCl — Caution: 
Caustic!)  and  a  bright  clean  piece  of  copper  wire  or  foil 
then  inserted,  mercury,  if  present  in  the  felt,  will  be  de- 
posited on  the  copper  wire  and  give,  in  a  minute  or  so,  the 
familiar  silvery  appearance  of  a  mercury  surface,  that 
becomes  mirror-like  when  rubbed  with  a  bit  of  cloth. 

Procedure  B:  Treat  about  one  gram  of  the  felt  with 
sufficient  nitric  acid  (HNOs — Caution:  Caustic!)  in  an 
Erlenmeyer  flask.  (Do  not  inhale  the  brown  fumes.  This 
should  be  done  in  a  hood  or  near  a  window.)  Transfer 
the  flask  to  a  water  bath  and  heat  until  the  felt  is  disinte- 
grated. Allow  to  cool  and  add  an  equal  volume  of  water 
and,  very  cautiously,  ammonium  hydroxide  (NH4OH) 
until  red  litmus  turns  blue.  Allow  to  settle  and  pour  off 
into  a  test  tube  about  1  cc  of  the  clear  liquid  and  add  about 
%  cc  of  dithizone  test  solution.  An  orange-red  color  indi- 
cates mercury. 

Dithizone  (Diphenylthiocarbazone)  test  solution  is  made 
by  dissolving  0.05  gram  of  diphenvlthiocarbazone 
(C6H5.N:N.CS.NH.NH.C6H5)  or  (C13H12N4S)  in  1000 
cc  U.S. P.  chloroform.  Keep  tightly  stoppered.  The  di- 
phenylthiocarbazone can  be  obtained  from  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.,  or  from  E.  A.  Snow,  Jr.,  253  Bedford  St.,  Lex- 
ington, Mass.,  or  the  solution  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Buffalo  Chemical  Supply  Co.,  Box  240,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.   In 
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ordering,  specify  that  it  is  for  lead  determinations. 

To  confirm  this,  add  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid 
(HCl)  to  the  original  solution  until  the  litmus  turns  red. 
Pour  off  into  a  test  tube  about  2  cc  of  this  solution  and  add 
about  1  cc  of  stannous  chloride  (SnCU)  solution.  A  white 
or  gray  precipitate,  turning  to  black,  indicates  mercury. 
[A^.  B.  This  will  probably  be  just  a  cloudiness,  but  will 
settle  out  over  night.] 

Stannous  chloride  solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving  1.5 
grams  of  stannous  chloride  (SnCU)  in  10  cc  of  distilled 
water.   This  solution  should  be  freshly  prepared. 

To  compare  several  hats,  use  exactly  one  gram  of  each 
and  add  sufficient  water  to  the  finished  liquid  to  make  the 
same  volume  in  each  case.  Use  exactly  5  cc  of  this  solution 
and  2  cc  of  stannous  chloride.  Allow  to  stand  for  about  an 
hour  and  filter.  Compare  the  precipitates;  the  amount  of 
mercury  is  proportional  to  the  extent  of  the  precipitate. 

Hg(N03)2  +  2NH4OH  ->  Hg(0H)2  +  2NH4NO3 
Hg(OH)2  +  2HC1  -^  HgCU  +  2HOH 

2HgCl2  +  SnCla  -^  2HgCl  T  +  SnCU     or 
HgCU  +   SnCU  -^  Hg  i    +   SnCU 
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A  LTHOUGH  rubber  footwear  is  subject  to  failure 
/-\  in  many  different  places,  observation  has  indicated 
yi  )V  that  much  of  the  trouble  is  due  to  weaknesses  of 
tlie  upper,  resulting  in  a  tear  at  some  vital  part  which 
makes  the  overshoe  worthless.  The  wear  to  be  expected 
from  the  sole  is  necessarily  a  secondary  consideration  in 
such  cases  where  the  durability  of  the  upper,  because  of 
weakness  or  poor  quality  of  some  part  or  the  conditions 
of  use,  becomes  the  determining  factor  in  the  life  of  the 
article.  This  seems  especially  likely  to  be  the  case  in  normal 
average  use  of  overshoes,  in  which  the  deterioration,  and 
consequent  weakening  of  all  parts  while  not  in  use,  may 
outweigh  the  wear  in  use  as  the  main  factor  affecting  the 
life.  On  the  other  hand,  for  one  who  does  a  great  deal  of 
walking  while  wearing  overshoes,  such  as  a  mail  carrier, 
for  example,  the  reverse  might  of  course  be  the  case,  and 
wear  of  the  sole  would  be  the  consumer's  first  consideration 
in  deciding  upon  a  brand.  In  any  case,  the  resistance  to 
abrasion  of  the  rubber  compound,  as  determined  for  this 
report  by  tests  on  samples  cut  from  the  heel,  and  the  thick- 
ness of  the  sole,  remain  as  the  most  important  indices  of 
quality,  and  the  principal  gauge  by  which  comparisons  may 
be  made  of  basic  quality  of-  the  various  brands,  and  the  wear 
to  be  expected  per  dollar  of  price. 

In  this  report,  attention  has  been  given  to  the  structural 
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details  of  overshoes,  and  a  consideration  of  these  features, 
aided  by  a  close  examination  of  the  dissected  overshoe,  was 
included  in  the  final  ranking  along  with  a  wear  index 
based  on  the  abrasive  properties  of  the  rubber  compound 
of  the  sole,  and  its  thickness. 

Price  was  found  to  bear  no  relation  to  quality.  The  wear 
to  be  expected  per  dollar  of  price,  neglecting  consideration 
of  the  possible  effect  of  constructional  weakness,  for  the 
best  pair  of  women's  galoshes  tested,  was  found  to  be  about 
three  times  that  indicated  by  the  test  results  for  the  galoshes 
poorest  in  this  respect.  The  amount  of  wear  to  be  expected 
of  the  soles  of  these  poor  galoshes  was  less  than  two- thirds 
that  of  the  superior  galoshes,  although  the  price  of  the 
poor  ones  was  twice  that  of  the  good  ones. 

Examination  of  the  women's  galoshes  showed  that  the 
crotch  where  the  snap  tabs  come  together  above  the  toe 
piece,  and  the  cemented  joint  of  the  tabs  to  the  upper  are 
often  inadequately  reinforced  or  not  strongly  enough  at- 
tached, and  constitute  the  principal  points  of  weakness. 
The  crotch  should  be  reinforced  with  a  fold  of  fabric;  and 
joining  of  the  tabs  to  the  upper  should  be  with  an  overlap 
that  is  securely  cemented  and  at  least  one-half  inch  wide, 
and  it  should  be  strong  enough  to  resist  the  pulling  given 
the  tabs  in  fastening  the  galoshes,  and  while  being  worn. 
It  is  well  known,  of  course,  that  the  pigmenting  material 
used  in  rubber  compounds  has  a  great  effect  upon  their 
life,  both  as  to  resisting  abrasion  and  as  to  exposure  to  light 
and  air.  It  is  believed  that  the  women's  brown  galoshes 
are  to  be  regarded  as  under  considerable  suspicion  of  hav- 
ing poorer  wearing  qualities  than  the  same  make  of 
galoshes  in  black.  All  of  the  women's  galoshes  were  simi- 
lar, except  that  some  had  a  turned-over  cuff  on  the  upper; 
all  used  snap  fasteners.  Each  make  of  women's  galoshes  is 
usually  available  in  several  types  at  higher  prices  than  are 
charged  for  the  simplest  two-button  snap  fastener  type  with 
no  cuff  on  the  upper.    It  is  found  that,  in  general,  adding 
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the  zipper  fastener  will  increase  the  selling  price  of  the 
galoshes  by  about  seventy-five  per  cent,  an  amount  not  war- 
ranted by  the  slight  added  convenience  of  the  zipper. 

Three  types  of  men's  rubbers  are  represented:  the 
"storm"  type,  with  the  upper  extending  into  a  shield  which 
covers  the  front  of  the  ankle;  the  "sandal"  type,  in  which 
this  shield  is  omitted;  and  the  *'clog"  type,  in  which  the 
upper  extends  up  from  the  sole  only  a  short  distance  ex- 
cept at  the  heel. 

The  Recommended  brands  had  no  apparent  construc- 
tional shortcomings  which  would  introduce  an  element  of 
uncertainty  as  to  the  availability  of  all  of  the  long  life  indi- 
cated by  the  good  wear  expectancy  of  the  sole.  The  brands 
given  a  Qualified  Recommendation  had  in  some  cases  some 
deficiency  in  construction  which  constituted  a  risk  (but 
an  unpredictable  risk  which  cannot  be  evaluated  in  exact 
terms)  of  premature  failure  of  one  kind  or  another. 
In  other  cases  the  galoshes  had  a  wear  expectancy 
per  dollar  that  was  too  low  to  warrant  an  unqualified 
recommendation  regardless  of  the  presence  or  absence  of 
faults  of  construction.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
maximum  useful  life  of  rubber  goods  will  be  assured  when 
care  is  taken  to  keep  them  free  from  oil,  grease,  and  high 
temperature,  and  to  protect  them  from  sunlight  or  indeed 
any  strong  light.    Colors  were  black  except  as  noted. 

Men's  Rubbers 

Recommended 

Wards,  Cat.  No.  26 — 4761  (Commonwealth  Rubber  Co.; 
distrib.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.)  98  cents,  plus  postage. 
Sandal  type.  Lightweight.  Sole  thin,  but  of  good  re- 
sistance to  abrasion;  its  life  would  not  be  as  great  as  that 
of  the  sole  of  some  of  the  other  brands,  but  per  dollar  of 
price,  its  wear  expectancy  was  best  of  nine  brands  tested. 
Judged  the  best  buy. 
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Shuglov  Sandal  Perth  (B.  F.  Goodrich  &  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio)  $2.  High-upper  type  resembling  a  shoe,  attractive 
in  appearance  and  well  made.  Resistance  to  abrasion  of 
compound,  and  total  wear  expectancy,  best  of  nine  brands 
tested. 

Qualified  Recommendation 

US.  Clog  Ardsley,  No.  MS705  (United  States  Rubber  Co., 
1792  Broadway,  N.Y.C.)  $1.50.  Lacked  heel  reinforce- 
ment (which  omission  may  be  of  importance  for  some 
wearers).  Wear  expectancy  per  dollar  equal  to  that  of 
Shuglov. 

Serviis  Self  Acting  Sandal  Custom,  No.  4147  (Servus  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Rock  Island,  111.)  $1.  A  heavy,  well-made 
rubber,  having  the  thickest  sole  of  the  nine  brands 
tested,  but  resistance  to  abrasion  per  unit  thickness  was 
low.  Wear  expectancy  per  dollar  moderately  good. 

Goodyear  Glove  Pinseal  Stanford,  No.  MS770  (Good- 
year's  India  Rubber  Glove  Mfg.  Co.,  Naugatuck,  Conn.) 
$1.50.  Clog  type.  Well  made,  but  wear  expectancy 
somewhat  low  because  of  thinness  of  sole. 

Beacon  Falls  (Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Footwear  Div.  of  U.S. 
Rubber  Co.,  1937  Buchanan  St.,  Passaic,  N.J.)  $1.50. 
Clog  type.  Identical  with  U.  S.  Clog  Ardsley  in  con- 
struction. 

Women's  Galoshes 
Recommended 

Firestone  Gem  Semi-loiv,  No.  524  (American  Rubber  Co.. 
Passaic,  N.  J.)  98  cents.  Three  snaps.  One  of  the  three 
almost  equal  in  greatest  wear  expectancy  per  dollar,  of 
the  eight  brands  tested.  Sole  rubber  of  average  thickness 
and  of  very  good  resistance  to .  abrasion.  Judged  the 
best  buy,  but  the  prospective  purchaser  will  be  wise  to 
make  sure  that  the  tab  carrying  the  snaps  is  firmly  at- 
tached. 

Qualified  Recommendation 

American  Gem  Semi-low,  No.  WR570  (American  Rubber 
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Co.)  98  cents.  Two  snaps.  One  of  the  three  almost 
equal  in  greatest  wear  expectancy  per  dollar,  of  the  eight 
brands  tested,  but  tab  carrying  snaps  was  not  too  solidly 
attached.  Identical  in  appearance  with  Firestone  except 
for  number  of  snaps. 

Sears'  Footline,  Cat.  No.  9222  (Distrib.  Sears,  Roebuck 
&  Co.)  69  cents  plus  postage.  Resistance  to  abrasion  of 
rubber  low,  but  wear  expectancy  per  dollar  was  about 
average.    Constructional  features  not  particularly  good. 

Wards,  Cat.  No.  26—4577  (Commonwealth  Rubber  Co.; 
distrib.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.)  89  cents  plus  postage. 
Wear  expectancy  per  dollar,  above  average,  but  con- 
struction weak  at  toe.  Thinnest  sole  of  the  eight  brands 
tested. 

Cameo  Raynshu  Peggy,  No.  8754  (Cambridge  Rubber  Co., 
Cambridge,  Mass.)  98  cents.  Three  snaps.  Construc- 
tion, fairly  good.  Wear  expectancy  per  dollar,  below- 
average. 

Ball-Band  Indiana  Savoy,  No.  47330  (Mishawaka  Rubber 
&  Woolen  Co.,  Mishawaka,  Ind.)  $1.95.  Brown.  Con- 
struction and  finish,  best  of  the  eight  brands  tested  but 
wear  expectancy  per  dollar  below  average. 


Correction 

In  the  December,  1937,  Consumers'  Digest,  Vol.  2,  No.  6, 
page  2'6,  in  the  article,  "Men's  Garters":  Through  an  error 
in  transcribing,  the  price  of  Polo  garters  (A.  Stein  &  Co.)  was 
given  as  $1.20  instead  of  20  cents. 


•(i  //aw  IVau  7(>t  Maklna 
Sucketl  Out  ok  Gon^unKLti 


By 

J.  B.   Matthews 
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^HERE  are  more  ways  of  gypping  a  consumer  than 
by  selling  him  a  wooden  nutmeg.  Currently,  one  of 
the  best  gyps  is  to  sell  him  what  purports  to  be  a 
consumer  movement  but  what  is  in  reality  nothing  more 
than  a  peripheral  adjunct  to  the  Communist  Party.  Ad- 
vertisers have  taken  the  consumer  for  many  a  ride,  but  it 
has  remained  for  the  leftist  movement  to  advise  the  well- 
nigh  perfect  technique  of  bilking  the  oft-bilked  consumer. 

These  lines,  let  it  be  said  at  the  outset,  are  not  written 
for  soft-brained  liberals  who  elect  to  participate,  with  their 
eyes  open,  in  the  phoney  "united  fronts"  which  constitute 
a  major  part  of  communist  strategy.  They  are  addressed 
to  the  consumer  who  is  likely  to  be  misled  by  one  more 
spurious  appeal  to  his  consumer  interests  in  very  much 
the  same  manner  that  he  has  been  so  often  misled  by  the 
misrepresentations  of  the  advertising  gentry  who  offer  to 
cure  his  pimples  with  yeast  or  soap  and  his  tired  feeling 
with  a  cigarette  or  a  serving  of  canned  pineapple. 

Communists  did  not  originate  the  idea  of  all-things-to- 
all-men,  but  they  have  developed  its  application  to  new 
highs  of  proficiency.  In  the  more  subtle  aspects  of  revolu- 
tionary maneuver,  all-things-to-all-men  is  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciple. Around  every  injustice  which  might  conceivably  stir 
a  spark  of  protest  in  the  bosom  of  some  middle-class  citi- 
zen, the  communists  have  built  an  organization — replete 
with  executive  secretary,  chairman,  sponsors,  slogans,  and 
letterhead.     The    revolutionary    tactic    runs    somewhat    as 
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follows:  If  we  cannot  catch  them  with  the  bait  of  the 
Scottsboro  Boys  or  the  Release  of  Torgler  or  the  Plight  of 
the  Arkansas  Sharecroppers,  we  may,  perchance,  draw  them 
into  the  Struggle  for  the  Territorial  Integrity  of  China. 

The  formula  of  the  proletarian  revolution  requires  that 
the  masses  be  activized  on  the  basis  of  their  natural  im- 
pulses to  protest.  It  isn't  necessary  that  proletarian  leaders' 
tears  over  the  Territorial  Integrity  of  China  be  genuine.  It 
is  enough  if  they  are  copious  and  contagious. 

Few  words  are  used  so  frequently  in  the  counsels  of  the 
proletarian  vanguard  as  this  word  activise.  ''How  shall  we 
activize  the  hitherto  unreached  and  confused  elements  of 
the  working  class  and  the  bourgeoisie?"  asks  one  van- 
guarder  of  another.  Usually  the  answer  is  the  printing  of  a 
new  letterhead,  with,  of  course,  a  brand  new  and  impressive 
name  for  each  succeeding  soft-pedal-the-revolutionary- 
aspect  club.  There  is  a  monotonous  sameness  in  the  list  of 
obliging  sponsors  whose  names  are  believed  to  possess  the 
greatet  powers  of  enticement  among  the  unwitting  groups 
of  the  middle  class,  known  in  Party  circles  as  "innocents." 
If  the  enticement  is  effective,  which  it  rarely  is,  the  enticed 
are  forthwith  activized  (customarily  by  receiving  the 
privilege  of  making  a  financial  contribution  for  the  printing 
of  the  letterhead  and  the  expenses  of  the  improvised 
national  headquarters),  and  in  their  being  activized  they 
are  drawn  within  the  ambit  of  the  potentially  revolutionary 
mass. 

Right  now  the  hunters  for  revolutionary  game  are  en- 
joying an  open  season  on  consumers.  The  consumer  is  a 
relatively  new  discovery  for  the  communist  tactic  of  all- 
things-to-all-men,  but  now  that  he  has  been  discovered,  no 
one  can  complain  that  this  innocent  and  ubiquitous  member 
of  bourgeois  society  is  not  receiving  his  full  measure  of 
communist  attention. 

It  was  almost  three  years  ago  that  the  Communist  Party 
discovered  the  consumer.    Prior  to  that  time  the  official 
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attitude  of  the  Party  had  been  one  of  unconcealed  con- 
tempt for  organizations  which  had  for  their  honest  objec- 
tive the  advancement  of  the  consumer's  interests.  One 
prominent  communist  leader,  now  the  Director  of  Consum- 
ers' Union,  wrote  in  this  earlier  period  concerning  consumer 
cooperatives:  "Cooperation  does  provide  a  splendid  escape 
from  participation  in  the  day  to  day  struggles  against  the 
capitalist  system ;  it  permits  a  great  many  people  to  express 
their  resentment  by  'playing  store.'  But  the  emphasis  is  not 
on  'tomorrow  a  new  society'  but  'tomorrow  maybe  we'll 
be  able  to  begin  paying  dividends.'  As  consumer  coopera- 
tives are  generally  run  they  are  a  business,  not  a  revolu- 
tion." Since  the  writing  of  these  words,  however,  the 
Communist  Party  "line"  has  changed  on  instructions  from 
Moscow,  and  the  author  of  this  sneering  comment  on  con- 
sumer cooperatives  has  not  only  carried  on  a  most  active 
flirtation  with  the  consumer  cooperatives  but  he  has  busied 
himself  with  unflagging  energy  in  the  organization  of  con- 
sumers in  several  of  these  soft-pedal-the-revolutionary- 
aspect  clubs.  In  other  words,  he  has  been  doing  his  bit  to- 
ward activizing  the  masses  of  consumers  in  the  ultimate, 
although  now  conveniently  concealed,  interests  of  the  Com- 
munist Party. 

It  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  new  behavior  of 
communists  toward  the  middle-class  to  recognize  this 
change  of  the  communist  "line,"  which  was  occasioned  by 
the  decision  of  the  Soviet  Government  to  seek  as  many 
allies  as  possible  among  the  bourgeois  elements  of  the  capi- 
talist world  with  a  view  to  support  in  its  anticipated  mili- 
tary conflict  with  the  fascist  powers.  It  would  be  the  height 
of  political  folly  to  suppose,  therefore,  that  communists 
have  discovered  the  consumer  in  any  other  than  a  strategic 
sense:  as  one  more  potential  ally  to  be  drawn  into  the 
activized  mass  which  it  is  hoped  will  constitute  the  base  of 
revolutionary  action.  The  immediate  need  for  such  a  mass 
base  of  people  who  will  submit  themselves  to  being  led  into 
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projects  they  do  not  understand  is  tied  up  with  the  political 
and  military  necessities  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  ultimate 
need  for  this  mass  base  is  tied  up  with  the  objective  of 
destroying  American  capitalism  and  its  institutions  and  the 
setting  up  of  the  proletarian  dictatorship. 

Advertisers  and  manufacturers  have  customarily  based 
their  appeals  upon  the  assumption  that  the  American  con- 
suraer  is  a  boob;  but,  in  comparison  with  the  communist 
assumption  regarding  the  consumer,  advertisers  have 
credited  the  consumer  with  consummate  wisdom.  Adver- 
tisers and  manufacturers  generally  give  the  consumer  some- 
thing of  value  for  his  money.  Communists  give  him  the 
most  thorough  hoodwinking  which  their  notoriously  Mach- 
iavellian politics  can  devise.  The  prize  boob  in  the  long 
history  of  boobery  is  the  American  consumer  who  is  enticed 
by  a  letterhead,  a  handful  of  willing  stooges  consisting  of  a 
few  college  professors,  a  few  heads  of  C.  I.  O.  and  A.  F. 
of  L.  unions,  a  batch  of  Methodist  ministers,  and  a 
'^continuation  committee"  into  joining  an  activized  mass 
under  the  leapedship  of  the  Communist  Party. 

Those  who  have  not  followed  the  amazing  acrobatics  of 
the  Communist  Party  during  these  past  three  years  have 
missed  some  good  entertainment.  The  Party's  ''discovery" 
of  the  consumer  coincided  with  its  "discovery"  of  its  one- 
ness of  purpose  with  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. The  Kremlin's  CharHe  McCarthy  in  the  United 
States,  one  Earl  Browder,  was  heralded  in  a  Communist 
Party  flier  as  "the  Abe  Lincoln  of  1936."  Now,  believe  it 
or  not,  the  Daily  Worker  (Communist  Party  newspaper) 
has  taken  to  its  bosom  dear  old  John  Greenleaf  Whittier, 
American  whiskers  and  all,  as  one  who  "belongs  to  our 
great  democratic  tradition."  Since  the  Soviet  Union  be- 
came the  most  perfect  democracy  of  all  history  where 
oppositionists  run  more  risk  of  losing  their  heads  than  in 
fascist  Germany,  American  communists  have  been  doing  a 
lot  of  spade  work  in  "our  great  American  democratic  tra- 
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dition."  Consumers  may  relish  the  flattery  of  being  **dis- 
covered"  along  with  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  Whittier,  and  our 
great  democratic  tradition. 

The  alacrity  with  which  the  Communist  Party's  sofl- 
pedal-the-revolutionary-aspect  clubs  come  and  go  makes 
the  task  of  compiling  a  complete  directory  of  them  an  im- 
possible one.  The  Housewives'  League  is  here  today — 
sweeping  the  country,  representing  three  million  members — 
and  gone  tomorrow.  New  letterheads  and  a  slight  shuffling 
of  sponsors  must  be  used  to  provide  fresh  stimulus  for  flag- 
ging zeal  and  thus  keep  the  masses  incessantly  activized. 
Furthermore,  the  un-communist  world  obligingly  offers 
fresh  injustices  which  call  for  new  committees,  new  leagues, 
new  associations,  new  boycotts,  new  picket  lines,  new  unani- 
mous resolutions,  and,  of  course,  new  letterheads. 

The  Communists  themselves  are  wont  to  divide  the  his- 
tory of  their  fluctuating  tactics  into  periods.  The  present 
may  be  called,  with  characteristic  communist  cumbersome- 
ness,  the  period  of  the  consumer-democratic-Jefferson-Lin- 
coln-Whittier-wooing-the-churches  strategy.  For  simplicity, 
abbreviate  it  and  call  it  the  whiskerless  period  or  the  we- 
love-babies-and-the-bourgeoisie  interlude.  It  is  the  period 
in  w^hich  the  Daily  Worker  removes  from  its  masthead  the 
words  ''Organ  of  the  Communist  Party,  U.  S.  A."  and 
substitutes  the  words  "Peoples  Champion  of  Liberty,  Prog- 
ress, Peace  and  Prosperity."  It  is  the  period  in  which  the 
American  League  Against  War  and  Fascism  changes  its 
name  to  the  American  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy. 
It  is  the  period  in  which  "Charlie  McCarthy"  Browder  be- 
comes "the  Abe  Lincoln  of  1936,"  and  Communism  be- 
comes "Twentieth  Century  Americanism."  It  is  the  period 
in  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  ceases  to  be  the  "spearhead  of 
fascism"  and  becomes  a  "progressive  statesman,"  and  John 
L.  Lewis  rises  from  deepest  villainy  to  highest  working- 
class  virtue. 

The  Communist  Party's  "discovery"  of  the  consumer  has 
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brought  forth  the  following  soft-pedal-the-revolutionary- 
aspect  clubs:  The  League  of  Women  Shoppers,  The  Con- 
sumers' Union  of  the  United  States,  the  Consumers  Na- 
tional Federation,  the  Milk  Consumers'  Protective  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Committee  for  Boycott  Against  Japanese 
Aggression.  The  regularity  with  which  these  organizations 
are  favorably  featured  in  the  columns  of  the  Daily  Worker 
is  an  indication  of  the  source  of  their  being. 

The  Daily  Worker  announces  with  what  appears  to  us 
as  wholly  bourgeois  pride  that  Bette  Davis  and  Miriam 
Hopkins  have  become  "active  members  of  the  Hollywood 
branch  of  the  League  of  Women  Shoppers."  Editorially, 
this  official  mouthpiece  of  the  Communist  Party  expresses 
the  belief  that  the  Japanese  military  power  may  be  broken 
by  the  Committee  for  Boycott  Against  Japanese  Aggres- 
sion. Photographically,  the  Daily  Worker  portrays  the 
cast  of  the  Broadway  play,  "The  Women,"  reading  a  Con- 
sumers' Union  publication.  The  Consumers  National  Fed- 
eration and  the  Milk  Consumers'  Protective  Committee 
likewise  come  in  for  their  share  of  boosting  from  this 
journalistic  voice  of  the  proletarian  vanguard. 

Our  information  concerning  the  Communist  Party  origin 
and  sponsorship  of  these  organizations  is,  of  course,  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  fact  that  they  are  regularly  favored 
in  the  columns  of  the  Daily  Worker.  We  know  the  indi- 
viduals who  have  been  assigned  by  the  Communist  Party 
to  launch  these  outfits-with-a-consumer-window-dressing 
and  to  supervise  their  work.  These  Party  workers,  in  spite 
of  the  multiform  guise  in  which  they  appear  as  "con- 
sumers," can  be  counted  on  fewer  than  the  fingers  of  one 
hand. 

Parenthetically,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Daily  Worker 
is  not  alone  in  its  journalistic  support  of  these  so-called 
consumer  organizations.  Tide  and  Advertising  &  Selling, 
two  journals  of  advertising,  feature  their  activities  in  a 
manner  that  gives  no  slightest  hint  of  their  communist  com- 
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plexion  and  leaves  in  the  mind  of  the  uninitiated  reader  the 
impression  that  they  represent  bona  fide  consumer  groups 
of  large  influence.  In  a  previous  article  in  the  January  issue 
of  Consigners'  Digest,  wt  noted  the  extraordinary  fact  that 
leftist  infiltration  is  at  work  even  in  advertising  journals. 

How  well  communists  carry  on  the  work  of  boring 
from  within  the  organizations  of  the  middle  class  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  the  Consumers  National  Federation 
was  able  to  list  as  a  sponsor  of  one  of  its  recent  meetings 
George  Sibley,  chairman  of  the  New  York  Association  of 
Young  Republican  Clubs.  Who  would  ever  suspect  that 
the  inspiring  genius  underlying  one  of  these  so-called  con- 
sumer conferences  comes  from  the  Communist  Party,  when 
the  name  of  a  Republican  Party  functionary  appears  as  a 
sponsor?  It  all  sounds  incredible,  but  it  is  the  very  device 
by  which  the  Communists  hope  to  achieve  their  ends.  This 
is  the  second  instance,  at  least,  where  a  prominent  Repub- 
lican has  been  hooked  by  a  left-wing  enterprise  for  its  front 
of  figureheads.  Mr.  George  Sibley's  appearance  in  this  role 
was  probably  for  the  simple  purpose  of  obtaining  more  fav- 
orable news  treatment  in  the  daily  press  for  the  proceedings 
of  the  Consumers  National  Federation. 

Not  all  of  the  stooges  who  lend  the  prestige  of  their 
names  and  presence  to  these  communist-controlled  organi- 
zations aid  and  abet  the  cause  of  revolution  unwittingly. 
Some  of  them  have  achieved  whatever  prominence  they 
possess  in  fields  that  are  wholly  unrelated  to  the  revolution- 
ary movement,  and  are  useful  to  the  communist  cause  solely 
because  they  speak  with  a  sounding  board  of  bourgeois  in- 
stitutions. Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  Reinhold  Nie- 
buhr,  Professor  of  Applied  Christianity,  in  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  Professor  Niebuhr  is  one  of  the  best  as- 
sets on  the  current  balance  sheet  of  the  Communist  Party's 
veil-the-revolutionary-purpose  clubs.  The  Neiv  Masses 
(Communist  Party  weekly)  pointed  with  pride  to  Professor 
Neibuhr's  appearance  on  the  program  of  the  recent  annual 
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meeting  of  the  American  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy. 
The  Committee  for  Boycott  Against  Japanese  Aggression 
likewise  featured  in  its  publicity  Mr.  Niebuhr's  appearance 
as  a  speaker  on  its  "Consumer  and  Peace"  conference  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Niebuhr's  views  are  worth  examining:  they 
reveal  the  basis  of  his  own  personal  choice  in  becoming 
the  willing  confederate  of  communist  tactics.  He  expounds 
an  unique  sort  of  pot-and-kettle  social  philosophy,  in  which 
the  moralist  is  shut  up  to  a  "choice  between  hypocrisy  and 
vengeance."  He  holds  that  we  are  confronted  by  two 
demonic  forces  in  modern  society,  frankly  admitted  to  be 
demonic,  with  hypocrisy  as  the  outstanding  characteristic 
of  the  capitalist  way  of  life  and  vengeance  as  the  outstand- 
ing characteristic  of  the  communist  or  revolutionary  alter- 
native. Mr.  Niebuhr  prefers  the  demon  of  vengeance  to  the 
demon  of  hypocrisy  because  he  believes  the  former  to  be 
capable  of  "purer  moral  insights"  than  the  latter.  He  be- 
lieves that  history  "has  revealed  democratic  principles  to 
have  been  screens  for  middle-class  interests"  and  that  these 
interests  achieve  truly  demonic  proportions  "when  they  are 
falsely  'mixed'  with  spirit  and  gain  immunity  from  the 
moral  censor  by  appropriating  the  moral  prestige  of  the 
spiritual."  In  simpler  terms,  Mr.  Niebuhr  means  to  say  that 
capitalism,  or  what  he  calls  the  demon  of  hypocrisy,  is  par- 
ticularly demonic  when  it  cloaks  itself  with  religion.  It 
has  not,  perhaps,  occurred  to  Mr.  Niebuhr  that  his  own 
service  of  the  demon  of  vengeance  is  particularly  demonic 
because  he  necessarily  speaks  with  the  prestige  of  a  Pro- 
fessor of  Applied  Christianity  in  a  theological  seminary 
supported  almost  exclusively  by  capitalist-demonic  funds. 
His  extraordinary  frankness  might  be  pushed  this  one  step 
farther  with  a  resulting  salutary  enlightenment  for  his  left- 
ist comrades  as  well  as  for  the  gullible  non-revolutionary 
consumers  who  are  misled  by  his  connection  with  a  theo- 
logical seminary. 

Almost  all  of  these  communist-led  consumer  organiza- 
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tions  arc  at  present  hot  and  bothered  about  tlie  territorial 
integrity  of  China,  and  have  launched  a  boycott  against 
women's  hosiery  made  from  Japanese  silk.  Is  it  a  mere 
coincidence  that  the  Japanese  invaders  of  China  are  a  po- 
tential menace  to  the  Soviet  Union?  Whatever  the  answer 
to  this  question  may  be,  there  is  excellent  illustrative  ma- 
terial touching  upon  the  way  in  which  communists  utilize 
the  problems  of  consumers'  goods  for  the  advancement  of 
their  political  interests. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  raise  the  important  question  of 
the  efficacy  or  the  humaneness  of  the  boycott  as  a  political 
weapon.  It  is  the  place  to  indicate  how  communists  facilely 
distort  the  technical  facts  about  consumers'  goods  in  their 
work  of  activizing  the  masses  politically.  For  reasons  which 
are  not  hard  to  guess,  they  have  chosen  to  concentrate  upon 
women's  silk  hose  as  the  article  for  boycott  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  other  garments  commonly  worn  by  women  are 
fabricated  of  the  same  Japanese  silk.  A  member  of  the  boy- 
cott committee  of  the  American  Friends  of  China  (also  a 
communist-controlled  innocents'  club)  has  proposed  that 
some  well-known  actress  make  the  "dramatic  gesture"  of 
removing  her  gossamer  hosiery  in  public,  crying  **No  more 
silk  stockings  for  me  while  the  Japanese  troops  remain  in 
China."  Why  stop  with  the  silk  stockings?  This  sugges- 
tion has  interesting  possibilities  (which  the  Minsky  Broth- 
ers may  have  overlooked)  of  restoring  the  banned  strip- 
tease to  the  burlesque  of  Broadway.  The  act  might  have 
little  "pushing"  power  in  ridding  Chinese  soil  of  Japanese 
troops,  but  it  would  have  great  "pulling"  power  at  the 
burlesque  box  offices.  Furthermore,  the  consumer  move- 
ment, as  communists  conceive  it,  would  experience  a  lot  of 
activizing. 

Now  the  simple  fact  about  women's  hosiery,  as  any 
woman  can  testify  from  experience,  and  as  any  number 
of  mechanical  tests  have  established,  is  that  there  is  no 
satisfactory  substitute  for  silk  stockings.    If  the  leftist  en- 
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gineers  of  this  boycott  of  Japanese  silk  hosiery  wished  to 
be  wholly  frank  about  the  situation,  they  would  say  that 
there  are  now  no  comparable  substitutes  for  silk  hosiery  and 
that  there  are  none  which  can  be  promised  in  any  predictable 
future;  nevertheless,  all  good  lady  comrades  who  wish  to 
work  for  the  Soviet  Union  (or  the  Territorial  Integrity  of 
China,  if  you  prefer  the  veiled  version  of  the  purpose) 
should  be  prepared  to  make  the  great  sacrifice  of  feminine 
attractiveness  involved  in  changing  from  silk  to  lisle  or 
rayon  hosiery.  Of  course,  such  frankness  is  too  much  to 
expect  of  leftist  politicians;  mendacity  and  distortion  are 
the  very  essence  of  the  Machiavellian  politics  of  com- 
munists. 

It  would  be  hard  to  convince  the  most  gullible  lady  con- 
sumer that  satisfactory  substitutes  for  silk  hosiery  are  now 
available;  even  the  worst  informed  of  them  would  know 
better.  But  the  Daily  Worker  can  do  the  next  best  thing 
in  the  way  of  misstatement,  and  accordingly  it  promises 
that  ''this  situation  won't  last  long."  It  quotes  the  director 
of  Consumers'  Union,  as  saying:  ^'Experiments  are  going 
on  daily  which  will  undoubtedly  make  the  appearance  of 
lisle  stockings  more  satisfactory."  And  so,  in  other  words, 
the  great  sacrifice  in  personal  appearance  which  the  ladies 
are  asked  to  make  will  shortly  be  no  sacrifice  at  all.  Mean- 
while, let  them  take  ofiF  their  silk  stockings  (preferably  in 
public  and  with  photographers  present)  and  hope  that  the 
''daily  experiments"  of  which  Mr.  Kallet  speaks  speedily 
eliminate  the  sacrificial  element  which  devotion  to  the 
Soviet  Fatherland  temporarily  requires. 

It  is  essential  in  the  communist  scheme  of  things  that  the 
leaders  of  these  consumer-gulling  outfits  stoutly  deny  or 
slyly  evade  the  fact  of  their  communist  origin  and  control. 
To  admit  communist  origin  and  control  would  be  contrary 
to  the  whole  purpose  of  the  technique,  which  is  slowly  to 
draw  the  unsuspecting  masses  into  the  area  of  communist 
influence.   An  active  leader  of  the  Milk  Consumers'  Protec- 
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tive  Committee  is  a  communist,  as  her  personal  acquaint- 
ances know  beyond  peradventure.  If  she  isn't  a  communist, 
then  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  real  communist  and  we  live 
in  a  unanimously  capitalist  world.  When  a  staff  writer  of 
the  New  York  World-Telegram  confronted  this  leader  of 
the  Milk  Consumers'  Protective  Committee  with  the  ques- 
tion of  her  communist  viewpoint,  she  replied :  ''Isn't  it 
funny  nowadays  how  many  people  are  called  Communists?" 
This  question  in  reply  to  a  question  may  have  its  truthful 
implication,  but  it  doesn't  answer  the  question  which  was 
propounded,  unless  its  evasiveness  contains  an  implied 
admission. 

We  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  consumers'  work- 
ing with  the  Communist  Party  or  to  their  joining  any  and 
all  of  these  communist-controlled  outfits  if  their  political 
tastes  incline  them  to  such  a  course.  All  consumers  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  entitled  to  know  what  they  are  doing  when 
they  do  it,  without  being  made,  unwittingly,  the  boobs  of 
the  guileful  politicians  of  the  leftist  movement. 

In  joining  movements,  as  well  as  in  buying  goods,  let 
caveat  emptor  remain  your  motto! 
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WHAT  READERS  HAVE  TO  SAY 

"I  would  like  very  much  to  see  your  magazine  in  the 
hands  of  every  intelligent  man  and  woman  in  the  United 
States."— T.  H.  C,  Lima,  Ohio. 

"I  think  you  are  rendering  a  very  valuable  service  for 
the  consuming  public." — L.  W.  S.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

"I  wish  to  congratulate  you  for  a  very  excellent,  inter- 
esting and  informative  magazine." — S.  H.,   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

"The  American  public  in  general  has  need  of  a  magazine 
of  the  kind  that  you  are  publishing." — R.  E.  A.,  Minne- 
apolis. 

"I  believe  Consumers*  Digest  will  do  more  than  anything 
else  toward  the  betterment  of  the  welfare  of  the  everyday 
consumer  and  the  fight  for  truth  in  advertising.  It  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  buyer  of  commodities." — A  student 
of  merchandising  and  marketing. 

"Your  magazine  Consumers'  Digest  is,  without  a  doubt, 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  valuable  magazines  on  the  news- 
stand todav."— Mrs.  H.  S.,  New  York  Citv. 


"Congratulations  on  your  new  magazine,  Consumers' 
Digest  ...  I  can  easily  see  how  one  can  save  many  times 
the  price  of  this  little  booklet  by  following  its  buying  sug- 
gestions."— J.  H.  S.,  Defiance,  Pa. 

"Your  Digest  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  publications  of 
essential  information  that  has  come  to  my  notice." — Engi- 
neer, Ontario,  Canada. 

"Have  been  buying  your  Consumers'  Digest  for  some  time 
and  like  it  very  much.  Keep  up  the  good  work,  as  it  has 
saved  me  its  price  many  times." — G.  M.  L.,  Clarkfield, 
Minn. 
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"^HE  first  ratings  of  motion  pictures  appeared  in  the 
November   issue   of    Consumers'   Digest.     The   entire 
list  has  been  revised  by  recording  the  opinions  of  addi- 
tional reviewers. 

The  ratings  of  pictures  given  herewith  are  based  upon  an  analysis  of 
the  reviews  published  in  the  following  periodicals : 

Boston  Transcript,  Box  Office,  Christian  Century,  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  Commonzveal,  Cue,  The  Literary  Digest,  Film  Weekly,  Har- 
rison's Reports,  Hollywood  Spectator,  Judge,  Liberty,  Minneapolis 
Journal,  The  Nation,  The  New  Republic,  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
New  York  Sun,  New  York  Times,  New  York  World-Telegram,  New 
Yorker,  Nezvs  Week,  Philadelphia  Exhibitor,  Stage,  Time,  Variety, 
Variety  (Hollywood),  Weekly  Guide  to  Selected  Pictures,  and  the 
bulletins  of  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary,  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  National  Council 
of  Jewish  Women,  National  Legion  of  Decency,  National  Society  of 
New  England  Women,  Women's  University  Club  of  Los  Angeles. 

Films  are  rated  ''AA,"  "A,"  "B,"  and  "C,"  which  designate 
them  as  strongly  recommended,  recommended,  intermediate, 
and  not  recommended  respectively.  The  figures  preceding  each 
picture  indicate  the  range  of  critical  opinion  regarding  that 
picture  as  determined  by  an  analysis  of  the  reviews  published 
in  the  aforementioned  periodicals.  Thus,  "The  Good  Earth"  is 
strongly  recommended  by  twenty-five  of  these  judges,  recom- 
mended by  four,  and  rated  intermediate  by  one. 

Audience  suitability  is  indicated  by  "A"  for  adults,  "Y"  for 
young  people  (14-18),  and  "C"  for  children,  at  the  end  of  each 
line. 

Descriptive  abbreviations  are  as  follows : 

Ofi^ — adventure  mus-com — musical  comedy 

hiog — biography  mys — mystery 

com — comedy  nov — dramatization  of  a  novel 

cr — crime  and  capture  of  criminals  rom — romance 

/—foreign  language  soc — social-problem  drama 

Aw/— founded  on  historical  incident  trav — travelogue 

mel — melodrama  w^j— western 
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CHOOSING   YOUR   PICTURES 


Adventure's  End   adv  AY 

Adventurous  Blonde  mys  A 

Alcatraz  Island  cr  A 

Ali  Baba  Goes  to  Town  mus-com  A 

All- American  Sweetheart    cr  AY 

Angel     rom  A 

Annapolis   Salute rom  AY 

Another  Dawn    rom  A 

Arizona   Gunfighter    wes  A  Y 

Armored  Car   cr  AY 

Atlantic  Flight   adv  AY 

Ave   Maria    mus-rom  A  F 

Awful  Truth  com  A 

Back  in  Circulation  cr  A 

Bad  Guy    mel  A 

Bad  Man  of  Brimstone   wes  AY 

Baltic  Deputy   biog  f  AY 

Barrier    adv  A  Y 

Beg,  Borrow  or  Steal com  AYC 

Behind  the  Mike   cr  A 

Between  Two  Women   mel  AY 

Big  Business   com  A  YC 

Big  City    mel  A 

Big  Shot     cr  AY 

Big  Town   Girl    mel  A 

Black  Doll     mys  A 

Black  Legion     soc  A 

Blazing   Barriers    com-rom  AY 

Blonde   Trouble    com  A 

Blossoms  on  Broadway  com  A  Y 

Boots  and  Saddles  wes  AYC 

Border  Cafe    wes  AYC 

Born   Reckless    cr  A 

Bom  to  the  West   wes  AY 

Borneo    trav  AYC 

Borrowing   Trouble    com  A  YC 

Boy  of  the  Streets  soc  AY 

Breakfast  for  Two   com  Y 

Bride  for  Henry  com  Y 

Bride  Wore  Red    com  A 

Broadway  Melody  of  1938  ..  .mus-com  AY 

Buccaneer     adv  AYC 

Bulldog  Drummond  Comes  Back  ..mys  A 
"Bulldog  Drummond's  Revenge    mys  A 

Cafe   Metropole    rom  A 

Californian    wes  AY 

Captains  Courageous  nov  AYC 

Carnival  in  Flanders   com  f  A 
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Carnival  Queen     com  A  Y 

Change  of  Heart   rom  AY 

Charlie  Chan  at  Monte  Carlo   ...mys  AY 

Charlie  Chan  on  Broadway  mys  AY 

Checkers com  AYC 

City  Girl    cr  A 

Club  de  Femmes  com  f  A 

Colorado   Kid   wes  AY 

Confession mel  A 

Conquest rom  A 

Cornered     mel  A 

Counsel  for  Crime cr  A 

County  Fair    com  A  Y 

Courage  of  the  West wes  AY 

Craig's  Wife  soc  AY 

Crashing  Hollywood  com  AY 

Criminals  of  the  Air  cr  AY 

Damsel  in  Distress  mus-rom  A  Y 

Danger,  Love  at  Work  com  A 

Danger  Patrol    adv  A 

Dangerous  Holiday  cr  AY 

Dangerously    Yours    mys  A 

Daughter  of  Shanghai   mel  A 

David  Copperfield nov  AYC 

Dead  End soc  AY 

Devil  Is  a  Sissy  youth  AYC 

Devil's  Saddle  Legion  wes  AY 

Dinner  at  the  Ritz  cr  A 

Divorce  of  Lady  X  com  A 

Doctor  Syn   adv  A 

Double  or   Nothing   mus-com  A 

Double   Wedding    com  A 

Duke  Comes  Back rom  A 

Easy  Living   com  AY 

Ebb   Tide    adv  AY 

Elephant   Boy    trav  AYC 

Emperor's  Candlesticks   mys  A  Y 

En  Saga   rom  f  AY 

Escape  by  Night  mel  A 

Ever  Since  Eve   com  A 

Every  Day's  a  Holiday  com  A 

Everybody's  Doing  It  cr  A 

Everybody  Sing  mus-com  AY 

Exclusive    cr  AY 

Exiled  to  Shanghai   mel  A 

Family  Affair    soc  AYC 

Farewell  Again  adv  AY 

Fight  for  Your  Lady   com  A  Y 
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Fight  to  the  Finish  mel  A 

52nd  Street  corn  A 

Firefly     mus-rom  A  Y 

First   Lady    rom  A 

Fit  for  a  King  com  AYC 

Flight  from  Glory    adv  A  Y 

Footloose  Heiress   rom  A 

Forever  Yours    mel  A  Y 

Forlorn  River    wes  AYC 

45   Fathers    com  A  YC 

Forty  Naughty  Girls  mel  A 

Gangway    mus-mel  A 

Garden  of  Allah  rom  A 

Girl  Said  No  mus-rom  AY 

Girl   Thief    mus-rom  A 

Girl  with  Ideas  com  A  Y 

Go   Getter    com  AY 

Golem     mel  f  A 

Good  Earth  nov  A 

Great   Garrick    biog..AY 

Green  Fields     soc  f  AY 

Green  Pastures    religion  AYC 

Happy  Landing   rom  AYC 

Harlem  on  the  Prairie  wes  A 

Hawaiian  Buckaroo   wes  AY 

Headin'  East   wes  AYC 

Heart's  Desire  mus-rom  AYC 

Heidi    rom  AYC 

Here's  Flash  Casey  cr  AY 

Heroes  of  the  Alamo  hist  AY 

High  Flyers   com  AY 

High,  Wide  and  Handsome  .mus-mel  AYC 

History  Is  Made  at  Night  rom  AY 

Hitting  a  New  High  mus-com  AY 

Hold  'Em  Navy   com  AY 

Hollywood  Cowboy    wes  A  YC 

Hollywood  Hotel    com  A  Y 

Holl3rwood  Roundup   com  A  Y 

Hoosier  Schoolboy  nov  AYC 

Hopalong  Rides  Again  wes  AYC 

Hot  Water   com  AYC 

Human  Adventure   hisi  AY 

Hurricane    adv  AY 

I  Cover  the  War  mel  AY 

I  Met  Him  in  Paris  com  A 

I  Met  My  Love  Again   rom  AY 

Idol  of  the  Crowds  adv  AYC 

111  Take  Romance  mus-rom  AY 

In  Old   Chicago    hist  AYC 
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In  the  Far  East  adv  f  A 

Inspector  General   com  f  A 

Intermezzo    rom  f  A 

Internes  Can't  Take  Money  cr  A 

It  Can't  Last  Forever  com  A 

It  Happened  in  Hollywood   cr  A 

It's  All   Yours    com  AYC 

It's  Love  I'm  After    com  AY 

Jury's  Secret    soc  A 

Kid  Galahad  cr  A 

King   Solomon's  Mines   adv  AYC 

Knight  without  Armor  adv  A 

Lady  Behave   rom  A 

Lady  Fights  Back com  A  Y 

Lancer  Spy    adv  A  Y 

Last  Gangster   cr  AY 

Late  Mathias  Pascal   com  f  A 

Lawman  Is  Born  wes  A  YC 

Lejuif  Polonais    mel  f  AY 

Life  and  Loves  of  Beethoven biog  f  A 

Life  Begins  in  College  mus-com  A 

Life  Begins  with  Love   cotn  AY 

Life  of  Emile  Zola  biog  AYC 

Life  of  the  Party  mus-com  A 

Live,  Love,  and  Learn  com  A  Y 

Living  on  Love   com  A 

Lloyds  of  London    hist  AY 

London  by  Night  mys  A  Y 

Look  Out,  Mr.  Moto   mel  A 

Lost  Horizon  nov  A  YC 

Love  and  Hisses   com  A 

Love  in  a  Bungalow   com  A  YC 

Love  Is  a    Headache    com  AY 

Love  Is  on  the  Air   cr  A 

Love  Letters  of  a  Star  com  A 

Love  on  a   Budget    com  A  YC 

Love  on  the  Run   com  AY 

Love  on  Toast    com  A 

Love  or  a  Kingdom  rom  f  A 

Love  Takes   Flight    rom  A  Y 

Love  under  Fire   rom  AY 

Lower   Depths    soc  f  A 

Lucrezia    Borgia    hist  f  A 

Madam  Bovary    soc  f  A 

Madam  X    mel  A 

Make  a   Wish    rom  A  YC 

Make  Way  for  Tomorrow soc  AY 

Mama  Runs  Wild  com  A  Y 
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Man  Who  Cried  Wolf  mys  A 

Man-Proof     rom  A 

Manhattan  Merry-Go-Round    . .  mus-com  A 

Mannequin   rom  AY 

Married  Before  Breakfast  com  AY 

Marry  the  Girl   com  A 

Mayerling    rom  f  A 

Maytime    mus-rom  A  YC 

Meet  Miss  Mozart    com  f  A 

Meet  the  Boy  Friend  rom  A 

Merry- Go-Round  of  '38   mus-com  A 

Missing  Witness    cr  A 

Mr.  Boggs  Steps  Out  com  AY 

Mr.  Deeds  Goes  to  Town  com  AYC 

Mr  Dodd  Takes  the  Air  com  AYC 

Modern  Times    com  A  YC 

Murder  in  Greenwich  Village   cr  A 

Murder  on  Diamond  Row  mys  A 

Music  for  Madam   mus-rom  A  Y 

Mutiny  on  the  Bounty  adv  AY 

My  Dear  Miss  Aldrich   com  AY 

My  Man  Godfrey   com  AY 

Naughty   Marietta    mus-rom  AYC 

Navy  Blue  and  Gold  rom  AY 

New   Gulliver    soc  AYC 

Night  Club   Scandal    mys  A 

Night     Key    mys  AY 

Night  Must   Fall    cr  A 

Non-Stop  New  York mel  A 

North  of  the  Rio  Grande  wes  AYC 

Nothing  Sacred   com  A  Y 

Old  Barn   Dance    wes  AYC 

Old  Wyoming  Trail  wes  AYC 

On  Again — Off  Again    com  AY 

On  Such  a  Night  mel  A 

100  Men  and  a  Girl mus-rom  AY 

One  in  a  Million   rom-com  AYC 

One  Mile  from  Heaven   soc  A 

Orphan  Boy  of  Vienna  mel  f  AYC 

Outlaws  of  the  Orient  adv  AY 

Over  the  Goal  rom  AYC 

Paid  to  Dance   mel  A 

Paradise  for  Three com  A  Y 

Paradise  Isle    rom  A 

Paroled  to  Die   wes  AYC 

Partners  in  Crime  cr  A 

Partners  of  the  Plains  wes  AYC 

Penrod  &  Twin  Brother  cr  AY 

People  of  France   soc  AY 
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Perfect   Specimen    com  A  YC 

Peter  the  First  nov  f  AY 

Petrified  Forest  cr  AY 

Plainsman zves-hist  A  YC 

Plough  and  the  Stars hist  AY 

Portia  on  Trial  rom  A 

Prairie  Thunder    wes  AYC 

Prescription  for  Romance   rom  AY 

Prince  and  the  Pauper  nov  AYC 

Prisoner  of  Shark  Island   hiog  A  Y 

Prisoner  of  Zenda mel  A  Y 

Public  Cowboy  No.  1   wes  AYC 

Quick  Money  com  A  Y 

Range  Defenders   wes  A  YC 

Red  Rope   wes  AY 

Renfrew  of  the  Royal  Mounted  ..wes  AY 

Return  of  Maxim  soc  f  AY 

Rh3rthm  in  the  Clouds  rom  AY 

Riding  the  Lone  Trail wes  A  Y 

River    trav  A  Y 

Road  Back   mel  AY 

Roaring  Timber   mel  A  YC 

'.Roll  Along,  Cowboy   wes  AY 

Romeo  and  Juliet  rom  AY 

Rosalie mus-rom  A  YC 

Rosemarie   mus-rom  A  Y 

Rustler's  Valley    wes  AYC 

Saratoga   com  A 

Saturday's  Heroes  mel  AY 

Sergeant   Murphy    adv  A  Y 

Second  Honeymoon  com  A 

Secret  Valley   mys  A  Y 

Seventh  Heaven    rom  AY 

Sh!  The  Octopus   adv  A 

Shadow    mys  A 

Shadow  Strikes mys  A 

Shadows  of  the  Orient  mel  A 

Shall  We  Dance?   mus-com  AY 

She  Asked  for  It  com  A 

She  Had  to  Eat  com  A 

She  Loved  a  Fireman   com  A  Y 

She's  Got  Everything  com  AY 

She's  No  Lady   cr  A 

Sheik  Steps  Out  adv  AY 

Sing  and  Be  Happy  com  A 

Singing  Marine   mus-com  AYC 

Snow  White  and  Seven  Dwarfs  .adv  AYC 

Some  Blondes  Are  Dangerous  mel  A 

Something  to  Sing  About  . . .  mut-com  A  Y 
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Sophie  Lang  Goes  West  inel  A 

Souls  at  Sea   mel  A 

Spanish   Earth    hist  A 

Spirit  of  Youth   mel  A 

Springtime  in  the  Rockies   wes  AYC 

Spy  Ring   mys  A 

Stage  Door   com  AY 

Stand-In    com  AY 

A  Star  Is  Born rom  A 

Stars  Over  Arizona   wes  AY 

Start  Cheering  mus-com  A 

Stella   Dallas    soc  A 

Storm  in  a  Teacup   com  A 

Story  of  Louis  Pasteur biog  A  YC 

Submarine  Dl   mel  AY 

Sudden  Bill  Dorn  wes  AY 

Super  Sleuth   mys  AY 

Sweetheart  of  the  Navy  com  A 

Swing  It,  Professor   mus-com  A 

Swing  It,  Sailor    com  A 

Swing  Your  Lady com  AY 

Tales  from  Vienna  Woods  .  .mus-rom  AY 

Tarzan's  Revenge    adv  A  Y 

Tenth  Man  mel  AY 

Tex  Rides  with  Boy  Scouts   wes  AYC 

Texas  Rangers    wes  AY 

Texas  Trail    wes  A  Y 

Thank  You,  Mr.  Moto mys  A 

That  Certain  Woman   rom  A 

That  I  May  Live  cr  A 

That's  My  Story   mel  AY 

Theodora  Goes  Wild   com  AY 

There  Goes  My   Girl    com  AY 

There  Goes  the  Groom com  A 

They  Won't  Forget   soc  A 

Thin  Ice   rom  AY 

'Think  Fast,  Mr.  Moto   mys  AYC 

The   Thirteen    adv  f  AY 

Thirteenth  Chair   mys  AY 

Thirteenth  Man   mys  AY 

This  Is  China     trav  AY 

This  Is  My  Affair  rom  A 

This  Way  Please    mus-com  A 

Thoroughbreds  Don't  Cry   com  A 

Three  Men  on  a  Horse  com  A 

Three  Smart  Girls   rom-com  AYC 

Thrill  of  a  Lifetime   mus-com  AY 

Thunder  Trail    wes  AYC 

Toast  of  New  York hist  AY 

Topper   cam  A  Y 

Tovarich    cam  AY 
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Trapped  by  G-Men  cr  AY 

Trigger  Trio   wes  AY 

Trouble  at  Midnight  cr  A 

True   Confession    com  A 

231/2  Hours'  Leave  com  A  Y 

Two  Minutes  to  Play   mel.AY 

Two  Wise  Maids  youth  AYC 

Uncivilized adv  A 

Under  Suspicion     cr  A 

Under  Two  Flags  adv  A 

U.  S.  S.  R.— 1937   trav  AY 

Valiant  Is  the  Word  for  Carrie biog  A 

Varsity  Show   mus-com  A  Y 

Victoria  the  Great  hiog  AY 

Vienna   Burgtheatre    rom  f  A 

Vogues  of  1938    mus-com  AY 

Waikiki  Wedding  mus-com  A 

Wake  Up  and  Live mus-com  AY 

Wallaby  Jim  of  Islands   adv  AY 

Wanted:  Jane  Turner  cr  AY 

We  Who  Are  About  to  Die mel  A 

Wee  Willie  Winkie   com  AYC 

Week-end  Millionaire com  A 

Wells   Fargo hist-wes  AYC 

West  of  Shanghai   mel  A 

Western  Gold  wes  AY 

Westland   Case    mys  AY 

When  You're  in  Love   uuts-rom  AYC 

Where  Trails  Divide  wes  A 

Wife,  Doctor  and  Nurse  rom  A 

Wild  and  Wooly wes  AYC 

Wild  Innocence  adv  AYC 

Wild  Money   com  AY 

Without   Warning    mys  AY 

Windjammer    adv  AY 

Wings  of  the  Morning  rom  AY 

Wine,  Women  and  Horses  cr  A 

Winterset    rom  A  Y 

Wise   Girl    row  A 

Woman  I  Love  rom  A  Y 

Women  Men    Marry    rom  A 

Wrong  Road    cr  A 

You  Can't  Have  Everything  ..mus-com  A 

You  Only  Live   Once   soc  A 

Young  Pushkin   hiog  f  AY 

You're  a    Sweetheart    com  AY 

You're  Only  Young  Once   rom  AY 

Youth  on  Parole  cr  AY 
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Shall  the  C.  I.  O.  Dictate 

to 

Radio  Commentators? 

It  appears  from  reliable  news  reports  that  the  Com- 
mittee for  Industrial  Organization,  labor  movement 
headed  by  John  L.  Lewis,  has  brought  the  pressure  of  a 
threatened  boycott  to  bear  upon  Boake  Carter,  one  of 
America's  most  distinguished  radio  commentators. 
Carter's  comments  on  labor  questions  are  said  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  threat  of  the  C.  I.  O.  groups  in  Philadelphia 
to  boycott  the  products  of  his  radio  sponsor. 

Two  recent  nation-wide  polls  have  indicated  that 
Boake  Carter  is  easily  the  most  popular  of  all  radio  com- 
mentators. His  popularity  is  unquestionably  due  to  his 
vigorous  and  instructive  handling  of  public  issues. 

There  is  much  food  for  thought  in  the  effort  of  this 
new  labor  organization  to  dictate  to  radio  commentators 
with  respect  to  what  issues  they  shall  discuss  on  the  air 
and  in  what  manner  they  shall  deal  with  them. 

Consumers*  Digest,  believing  that  fundamental  issues 
involving  the  highest  interests  of  consumers  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  free  democratic  institutions  are  tied  up  with 
such  a  threatened  boycott,  offers  a  nominal  prize  of  $25 
for  the  best  essay  on  the  subject,  "Shall  the  C.  I.  O. 
Dictate  to  Radio  Commentators?" 

Essays  should  not  exceed  1200  words  in  length.  They 
should  be  typewritten,  on  one  side  of  the  sheet,  and  should 
be  mailed  to  Consumers'  Digest,  Washington,  New  Jer- 
sey, not  later  than  March  15,  1938. 

The  editors  of  Consumers'  Digest  will  be  the  sole  and 
final  judges  of  manuscripts.  Manuscripts  which  are  not 
awarded  the  prize  will  be  returned  to  their  authors  only 
if  accompanied  by  a  return  addressed  envelope  with 
postage. 
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By 

M.  C.  Phillips 


IF  you  are  one  of  those  women  who  has  felt  bad  because 
you  could  not  afford  to  have  your  hair  done  regularly 
at  the  beauty  parlor  each  week,  consider  yourself  lucky. 
The  proper  washing  of  hair  at  home,  and  especially  drying 
it  by  hand  instead  of  under  an  electric  dryer,  is  much  the 
healthier  w^ay.  It  is  especially  beneficial  to  dry  the  hair  in 
the  sunshine  out  of  doors  when  the  weather  permits. 

Of  course,  there  are  good  and  bad  methods  of  washing 
the  hair.  For  best  results  use  soft  water  and  a  mild  soap, 
preferably  in  liquid  form.  Those  who  live  in  sections  of  the 
country  where  the  water  is  naturally  soft  are  fortunate. 
For  others,  wherever  possible,  rain  water  should  be  secured, 
or  one  of  the  new  sodium  lauryl  sulphate  preparations,  such 
as  Dreft  or  Drene,  may  be  used.  These  two  products  are 
essentially  based  on  the  same  formula,  except  that  Drene  is 
a  solution  of  Dreft  and  is  much  more  expensive.  Dreft 
foams  in  hard  or  cold  water  and  leaves  no  "curds"  on  the 
hair  after  shampoo.  It  has,  however,  been  on  the  market 
too  short  a  time  for  clinical  data  to  be  available  as  to  its 
being  absolutely  safe  in  its  effect  on  the  scalp.  Some  users 
have  reported  that  it  has  a  very  drying  effect. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years,  another  type  of  the 
so-called  soapless  shampoo  had  a  vogue  which  now  appears 
to  be  waning.  These  shampoos  have  been  sold  under  a 
variety  of  brand  names  and  had  for  their  essential  ingre- 
dient sulphonated  castor  oil  (turkey  red)  or  sulphonated 
olive  oil,  or  a  mixture  of  both.  The  principle  of  these  two 
products  has  long  been  known  to,  and  used  by,  the  textile 
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trade.  Their  advantage  as  a  shampoo  has  been  that  they 
may  be  readily  applied  and  rinsed  out  without  the  bother  of 
soaping  the  head.  There  has,  however,  been  sufficient  ob- 
servation of  their  effect  to  indicate  that  they  may  be  too 
drastic  in  their  solvent  properties  and  remove  too  much  oil 
from  the  scalp. 

Those  who  wish  to  try  sulphonated  oils  regardless  of  the 
disadvantages  involved  in  their  use,  will  be  able  to  secure 
them  in  small  quantities  from  K.  F.  Revson  Co.  91  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York  City,  at  a  price  considerably  below  the  cost 
of  a  sulphonated  product  sold  under  a  brand  name,  such  as 
Mar-0-Oil. 

There  is  no  reason,  however — except  for  those  who  have 
no  practicable  way  to  avoid  hard  water — why  using  a  soap 
shampoo  should  be  difficult.  Any  good  flake  soap,  such  as 
Lux  or  Ivory  Flakes,  may  be  dissolved  in  hot  water — two 
tablespoonfuls  to  a  large  glass.  Another  method  of  making 
your  own  shampoo  is  to  shave  off  a  small  portion  of  a  cake 
of  pure  alkali-free  soap,  such  as  Gondola,  Ivory,  Lux,  Palm- 
olive,  or  Szveetheart  Skin  Charm,  add  a  small  amount  of 
warm  water,  and  allow  the  mixture  to  simmer  until  dis- 
solved. It's  better  not  to  rub  a  cake  of  soap  directly  on  the 
hair.  First  wet  your  hair  with  warm  water,  then  apply 
a  soap  solution  already  described  while  it's  still  warm,  and 
rub  the  lather  thoroughly  into  your  scalp.  Rinse  most  of  the 
soap  from  the  hair  and  then  soap  a  second  time.  Rinse  this 
out  thoroughly  and  finish  with  a  cool  water  rinse.  An  at- 
tachment similar  to  the  nozzle  of  a  shower  spray,  with  a 
three-foot  length  of  rubber  hose  to  be  attached  to  the  faucet, 
can  be  secured  from  nearly  any  drugstore  or  one  of  the 
mail-order  houses,  or  even  at  some  F.  W.  Woolworth  stores 
for  a  very  moderate  sum.  This  is  a  great  convenience  in 
spraying  the  entire  head  with  water  in  order  to  remove  all 
traces  of  soap.  After  your  hair  has  been  thoroughly  rinsed, 
rub  it  briskly  with  a  bath  towel.  It  may  be  helpful  to  rub 
your  scalp  vigorously  in  order  to  stimulate  it. 
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If  your  hair  has  a  tendency  to  curl,  set  the  wave  with 
your  lingers  before  your  hair  dries  completely.  If  you  are 
accustomed  to  using  combs  or  curlers,  it  is  always  wise  to 
put  these  in  place  before  your  hair  dries,  otherwise  it  will 
be  difficult  to  set  the  curl  afterward.  If  your  scalp  is  very 
dry,  massage  a  little  warm  olive  oil  into  your  scalp  before 
you  wash  it.  If  you  have  time  and  don't  mind  what  it  does 
to  the  pillowcases,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  apply  the  oil  the 
night  before  you  plan  to  wash  your  hair. 

The  so-called  liquid  dry-cleaning  preparations  for  the 
hair  had  best  be  avoided,  even  when  applied  by  experts. 
One  type  of  such  preparations  is  based  on  the  use  of  carbon 
tetrachloride  (a  chemical  equivalent  to  Carhona),  which  is 
several  times  as  toxic  as  chloroform  and  has  caused  poison- 
ing and  death  when  used  as  a  shampoo.  Preparations  of 
another  type  are  inflammable  and  may  be  set  off  by  a  lighted 
cigarette,  or  simply  by  an  electric  spark  generated  by  fric- 
tion. 

Be  sure  to  wash  your  brush  and  combs  thoroughly  at 
frequent  intervals.  A  solution  of  one  teaspoonful  of  forma- 
lin in  one  pint  of  water  is  an  effective  method  of  steriliza- 
tion if  you  want  to  be  doubly  sure  that  your  brush  and  comb 
are  clean.  Simply  wet  them  several  times  with  this  solution 
and  let  them  dry  out  thoroughly  before  you  use  them  again. 

Back  in  grandmother's  or  great  grandmother's  day,  it  was 
quite  the  thing  to  brush  your  hair  a  hundred  times  before 
retiring.  It  would  be  an  excellent  idea  to  bring  this  prac- 
tice into  vogue  again.  For  glossy  hair,  brush  your  hair 
vigorously,  frequently,  and  thoroughly.  Too  often  this 
sound  practice  is  neglected  nowadays  by  women  for  fear 
of  disturbing  their  waves.  It  is  very  important,  however, 
for  the  health  of  the  hair. 

Permanent  Waves 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  to  get  a  permanent  wave 
is  one  which  you  alone  can  decide  after  considering  whether 
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or  not  it  will  be  becoming  and  whether  or  not  you  can  afford 
it.  If  you  are  accustomed  to  going  to  the  hairdresser's  each 
week,  it  may  be  more  economical  to  have  a  permanent,  if 
you  shampoo  your  own  hair  and  can  set  the  wave  yourself. 

The  chief  disadvantage  of  permanent  waves  seems  to  be 
their  tendency  to  leave  the  scalp  and  hair  very  dry — often, 
indeed,  the  hair  has  a  frizzy  appearance.  Since  permanent 
waves  on  a  widespread  scale  are  comparatively  new,  it  is  too 
early  to  secure  any  conclusive  clinical  evidence  of  their  per- 
manent bad  effects,  if  any,  on  the  hair  and  scalp.  As  be- 
tween a  curl  given  by  an  electrically  heated  machine  and  the 
machineless  wave,  the  former  is  probably  safer  since  it  is 
more  apt  to  give  a  stable,  uniform  heat  which  can  be  more 
accurately  controlled.  A  successful  wave  depends  on  so 
many  personal  factors  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  recom- 
mendation of  any  one  particular  system.  The  training, 
skill,  and  intelligence  of  the  individual  operator  are  the  chief 
factors.  In  addition,  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  particu- 
lar hair  that  is  being  waved  also  play  a  large  part  in  the 
success  or  failure  of  a  wave. 

Unfortunate  results  have  been  reported  from  permanent 
waves  on  hair  that  has  been  treated  with  certain  tonics  and 
wave  lotions.  One  doctor  reports  the  case  of  a  lady  whose 
white  hair  turned  slate  color  after  a  permanent ;  he  believed 
this  was  due  to  the  previous  use  of  a  hair  lotion  containing 
mercury.  A  still  sadder  case  is  that  of  a  very  attractive 
young  woman  who  used  a  well-known  wave-set  preparation 
on  her  hair  a  short  time  before  getting  a  permanent  wave. 
Her  hair,  w^hich  was  blond,  not  only  turned  green,  but 
acquired  a  jelly-like  character.  It  is  difficult,  according  to 
one  authority,  to  give  a  permanent  wave  to  hair  which  has 
been  dyed  with  metallic  hair  dyes. 

Hair  Tonics 

One  last  word  of  warning:  Don't  use  patent  hair  tonics 
when  something  is  wrong  with  your  hair  or  scalp  and  you 
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feel  that  you  must  do  something  about  it.  Many  of  these 
products  are  worthless  and  some  are  actually  harmful.  The 
typical  formula  of  the  more  harmless  varieties  is  based 
largely  on  alcohol  and  water,  perfumed  and  sold  at  a  high 
price  under  a  much-advertised  brand  name.  If  you  feel 
you  must  put  something  like  this  on  your  hair,  get  a  bottle 
of  witch  hazel  extract  at  the  five-and-ten-cent  stores.  It 
has  been  found  that  some  widely  sold  hair  tonics  contain 
arsenic,  and  baffling  cases  of  arsenic  poisoning  have  finally 
been  traced  to  the  use  of  such  tonics  and  dandruff  "cures." 
Even  trade  journals  in  the  cosmetic  field  admit  that  the 
sweeping  claims  made  for  hair  tonics  that  they  will  cure 
dandruff  are  not  substantiated.  A  persistent  and  serious  case 
of  dandruff  should  send  you  to  your  doctor  or  dermatologist ; 
it*s  not  at  all  a  problem  for  a  patent  medicine  manufacturer 
or  **hair  specialist." 

The  hair  is  an  index  of  a  person's  general  health.  Too 
many  sweets,  rich  food,  bad  digestion,  too  little  sleep, 
nerve  strain,  too  much  smoking,  or  too  much  liquor  all  have 
their  effect  on  the  hair.  There  isn't  any  lotion,  tonic,  or 
indeed  even  a  system  of  treatments  for  reconditioning  the 
hair,  that  will  eliminate  dandruff  and  restore  hair  to  its 
attractive,  glossy  appearance — except  good  health  habits. 
Enough  sleep,  exercise,  proper  elimination,  and  simple 
nourishing  food  are  more  efficacious  than  anything  which 
comes  in  a  bottle  or  from  a  beauty  shop.  It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  most  of  us  are  not  fortunate  enough  to  be  able 
to  command  all  of  these  factors  making  for  good  general 
health  over  a  long  period  of  time.  If  you  have  a  choice, 
however,  between  such  a  regimen  and  an  expensive  system 
of  beauty  treatments,  take  the  former.  The  general  effect 
will  be  more  lasting. 
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^  For  the  amateur  camera  enthusiast: 
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i^  U  ^HIS  article  is  not  by  any  means  intended  to  dis- 
I  courage  the  purchase  of  motion  picture  equipment, 
JL  but  we  do  suggest  that  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages here  set  forth  be  carefully  considered  before  any 
expenditures  are  made  by  anyone  to  whom  the  outlay  is  an 
important  one,  income  considered.  Motion  pictures  of  the 
home  type  produced  by  the  amateur  may  be  worth  while 
providing  the  operator  of  the  machine  uses  wise  judgment 
in  his  selection  of  subjects,  and  skill  in  the  taking.  Pushing 
the  button  and  letting  the  machine  grind  away,  as  some 
of  the  advertisements  imply  is  all  one  has  to  do,  will  only 
lead  to  disappointing  results  and  gross  waste  of  materials 
and  time.  The  images  recorded,  however  satisfactory  if 
viewed  individually,  will  be  of  little  use  or  artistic  interest 
except  as  skill  and  pains  are  exercised  in  selection  of  sub- 
jects, lighting,  and  exposure.  Even  reasonably  good  ama- 
teur cinematography  is  a  difficult  and  exacting  art,  and 
one  on  which  the  amateur  must  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  thought,  and  much  money  for  supplies  and  equipment. 
It  is  hard  for  the  beginner  to  take  good  pictures,  because 
he  does  not  quickly  come  to  full  realization  that  the  camera 
he  is  operating  is  primarily  suited  for  recording  action  and 
not  stills.  A  person  really  interested  in  taking  good  pictures 
will  use  a  motion  picture  camera  in  conjunction  with  a  still 
camera,  an  arrangement  which  permits  the  movie  camera 
to  be  reserved  for  shots  where  action  is  really  involved.  The 
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Still  camera  will  then  be  used  for  views  (mountains,  houses, 
ships  in  dock,  country  scenes,  individual  and  group  por- 
traits, etc.).  It  will  be  found  that  if  this  system  is  adopted 
the  amateur  motion  picture  fan  will  have  been  able  to 
record  everything  he  desires  and  yet  his  expenses  for  film 
will  be  far  less  than  they  would  be  had  he  used  his  motion 
picture  machine  for  everything  that  seemed  to  call  for  a 
picture. 

It  is  well  to  emphasize  that  results  obtained  by  amateur 
cinematographers  can  in  no  way  be  compared  with  those 
obtained  by  the  professional  motion  picture  industry  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  the  most  expensive  cameras  (and  projec- 
tors);  results  are  not  permanent;  motion  picture  films 
shrink  several  per  cent,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
become  very  brittle.  These  two  types  of  changes  interfere 
with  satisfactory  action  in  the  projector.  16  mm  film  is 
much  worse  than  the  regular  35  mm  width  in  this  respect. 
The  probable  life  of  a  16  mm  film  under  best  conditions 
will  be  200  projections  (which  will  doubtless  be  enough  for 
many  picture  takers,  especially  considering  that  little  use 
may  be  made  of  the  film  when  the  novelty  has  worn  off). 

Films  should  preferably  be  kept  cool,  in  a  cool  part  of 
the  house,  not  in  a  hot  corner  close  to  a  heating  pipe  or 
under  the  attic  roof;  they  should  be  stored  in  a  humidor, 
which  consists  of  a  tight  box  with  a  sponge,  or  blotter, 
which  must  be  wet  about  every  other  month  in  average 
climates;  it  is  particularly  desirable  to  rewet  the  sponge 
about  forty-eight  hours  before  the  films  are  to  be  used. 

The  deterioration  due  to  drying  out  of  certain  constit- 
uents of  the  film  is  a  serious  problem  in  all  motion  picture 
work,  including  the  professional  film  business. 

The  average  amateur  cinematographer  will  do  well  to 
keep  his  camera  small.  Nothing  is  more  discouraging  to 
taking  a  camera  on  trips  or  hikes  than  having  it  and  its  out- 
fit large  and  heavy.  When  the  expenditure  involved  is  of 
importance,  however,  it  is  worth  remembering  that  a  better 
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buy  may  sometimes  be  obtained  in  secondhand  machines 
of  the  more  bulky  types. 

Paying  high  prices  for  motion  picture  equipment  will  not 
always  guarantee  high  quality.  Before  purchasing  motion 
picture  equipment  it  is  advisable  first  to  select  the  desired 
equipment  new,  and  then  to  look  about  to  see  at  what 
price  the  same  or  equivalent  equipment  can  be  purchased 
secondhand.  As  most  of  this  equipment  can  be  pur- 
chased secondhand  for  about  60  per  cent  of  the  new 
price,  it  may  be  found  desirable  to  purchase  higher- 
grade  used  equipment  for  about  the  sum  intended 
to  be  spent  on  new  lower-grade  equipment.  A  reliable 
camera  store  will  usually  guarantee  its  used  equipment, 
which  indeed  may  often  be  factory  reconditioned  and  pre- 
cisely as  good  as  new.  Good  secondhand  motion  picture 
camera  markets  are :  V.  L.  &  A.  Sporting  Goods  Store,  Chi- 
cago; Bass  Camera  Co.,  Chicago;  Willoughby  Camera 
Stores,  N.Y.C. ;  Abe  Cohen's  Camera  Exchange,  N.Y.C. ; 
and  Eastman  Kodak  stores. 

8  mm  Cameras 

The  commercial  motion  picture  industry  uses  35  mm  film, 
but  such  film  is  expensive,  particularly  in  small  lots.  The 
industry  has  therefore  developed  amateur  films  in  smaller 
sizes,  the  16  mm  being  the  present  standard  amateur  motion 
picture  size. 

In  comparison  with  the  results  obtained  by  16  mm  film, 
8  mm  film  is  not  at  all  satisfactory.  Projection  of  the  latter 
is  decidedly  inferior  in  terms  of  what  motion  picture  images 
should  and  can  be  like.  (16  mm,  it  may  be  said,  is  none  too 
large  for  good  images  and  on  this  account  35  mm  film  is 
used  not  only  for  commercial  cinematography,  but  also  for 
high-grade  scientific  and  record  work.)  In  view  of  these 
considerations,  no  8  mm  camera  or  projector  has  received 
higher  than  a  Qualified  Recommendation.  If  after  viewing 
the  results  obtained  with  both  8  and  16  mm  film,  however. 
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the  prospective  purchaser  feels  that  the  8  mm,  considering 
the  much  lower  operating  cost,  is  satisfactory,  the  8  mm 
cameras  and  projectors  listed  should  by  all  means  be  given 
consideration  as,  in  the  opinion  of  Consumers'  Research, 
this  group  represents  the  best  equipment  of  the  type. 

The  "double  8"  cameras,  i.e.,  the  type  that  takes  8  mm 
pictures  on  16  mm  film  (running  the  film  through  the 
camera  twice),  are,  of  course,  much  cheaper  both  in  initial 
cost  and  in  cost  of  operation  than  the  16  mm  type.  How- 
ever, for  anyone  expecting  to  go  more  deeply  into  the  art 
at  some  later  time,  the  ''double  8,"  being  unsatisfactory 
for  advanced  amateurs,  will  be  an  unwise  purchase  particu- 
larly if  it  is  desired  to  extend  the  equipment  at  a  later  date. 

If  the  amateur  desires  to  enter  the  8  mm  field  the  follow- 
ing will  give  some  idea  of  the  equipment  required  in  order 
to  produce  at  least  passable  results. 

Keystone  K-8  Camera  (new)  with  f  :2.7  lens  $39.50 

(Uses  standard  8  mm  film  or  16  mm  run  through 
camera  twice. ) 

Keystone  L-8  Projector  (new)  500  watts  55.00 

Da-Lite  Junior,  30''  x  W  screen  6.00 

$100.50 
Two  50- ft.  rolls  Eastman  Panchromatic  film  4.50 

Total    $105.00 

If   somewhat  more  versatile   equipment   and   improved 
results  are  desired,  the  following  will  be  preferable: 
Filmo  Streamline  Double  Eight  Camera   (new) 

with  f:2.5  lens  $81.00 

Keystone  L-8  Projector  (new)  500  watts  55.00 

Da-Lite  Junior,  30^'  x  40^'  screen  6.00 

$142.00 
Two  50-ft.  rolls  of  film  4.50 


Total    $146.50 
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In  reading  the  listings  which  follow  and,  in  general,  in 
considering  the  previous  comments  on  motion  picture  cam- 
eras, the  reader  will  please  remember  there  is  ample  room 
for  differences  of  opinion  on  this  type  of  equipment,  and 
that,  on  a  subject  in  which  the  equipment  has  been  so  di- 
versified, it  is  not  possible  to  speak  with  certainty,  i.  e.,  the 
experts  will  disagree  to  a  considerable  extent  among  them- 
selves. It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that,  in  mass  production, 
cameras  and  projectors  of  some  makes  differ  considerably, 
one  from  another,  of  the  same  make  and  type.  Lenses,  par- 
ticularly, are  frequently  subject  to  considerable  unintentional 
variation  in  quality.  The  better  makers,  however,  will,  on 
the  whole,  be  fair  in  making  replacements  of  equipment 
that  may  have  left  the  factory  defective  or  imperfectly 
inspected. 

Qualified  Recommendation 

Filmo  Double  Eight  (Bell  &  Howell  Co.,  Chicago)  $49.50 
with  f  :3.5  lens,  speed  range  8  to  32;  $54.50,  speed  range 
16  to  64.  The  higher-priced  camera  is  to  be  preferred.  A 
fine  camera  of  its  class,  with  many  good  points.  16  mm 
film  is  run  through  camera  twice,  giving,  after  finishing, 
two  lengths  of  8  mm  film. 

filmo  Streamline  Double  Eight  (Bell  &  Howell  Co.)  $76 
with  f  :2.5  lens,  speed  range  8  to  32;  $81,  speed  range 
16  to  64.  Latter  preferable.  Similar  to  the  Double  Bight 
except  for  a  few  changes  in  the  case,  and  faster  lens. 
Uses  same  film  as  Filmo  Double  Eight. 

Keystone  K-8  (Keystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston)  $29.95  to 
$69.50  depending  upon  choice  of  lens  f:3.5,  f:2.7,  or 
f:1.9.  Three  speeds,  12,  16,  24.  Uses  standard  8  mm 
film  single  width  or  16  mm  run  through  camera  twice. 
Not  as  well  finished  as  the  Filmo  Streamline  Double 
Eight,  but  a  good  camera. 

16  mm  Cameras 

Although  the  initial  expenditures  and  the  operating  cost 
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of  the  16  mm  size  will  be  much  greater  than  for  the  8  mm 
size,  subscribers  who  undertake  the  motion  picture  hobby 
with  an  intention  to  study  and  develop  it  seriously  would 
be  well  advised  to  purchase  16  mm  instead  of  8  mm  equip- 
ment in  the  beginning.  For  the  amateur  who  does  not  wish 
to  be  overextravagant  in  his  expenditures,  equipment  and 
film  ready  to  produce  pictures  can  be  purchased  for  around 
$164.    Such  equipment  may  comprise: 

Cini-Kodak    K    Camera     (reconditioned)     with 

f:  1.9  lens  $50.00 

Filmo  Model  S  Projector  (used)  500  watts  100.00 

Da-Lite  Junior,  30''  x  40^'  screen  6.00 

$156.00 
Two   rolls    (100'   each)    of  Eastman  Safety  or 

Agfa  Plenachrome  8.00 

Total  $164.00 
If  better  equipment  is  desired  the  following  is  suggested: 
Magazine    Cine-Kodak     Camera     (new)     with 

f:1.9  1ens  $125.00 

Filmo  Model  ST  Projector  (new)  750  watts  155.00 

Da-Lite,  Model  B,  36"  x  48"  screen  12.50 

$292.50 
Two  rolls   (100'  each)   of  Eastman  Safety  or 

Agfa  Plenachrome  8.00 


Total     $300.50 

Recommended 
Cine-Kodak  E   (Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.) 

$48.50  with  Kodak  Anastigmat  f  :3.5  lens.   Three  shutter 

speeds. 
Victor,  Model  3  (Victor  Animatograph  Corp.,  Davenport, 

Iowa)  $87.50  with  f  :2.9  lens.  Shutter  speeds  8,  16,  24, 

32,  72.   Hand  crank  as  well  as  spring  motor  drive. 
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Cine-Kodak  K  (Eastman  Kodak  Co.)  $88.50  with  f:1.9 
lens.   Two  shutter  speeds,  8  and  16. 

Filmo  70-E  (Bell  &  Howell  Co.,  Chicago)  $148  with  a 
Taylor-Hobson  f:2.7  lens;  $178  with  f:1.5  lens.  Four 
shutter  speeds.  Probably  the  most  reliable  motion  picture 
camera  that  is  well  adapted  for  use  by  amateurs. 
Mechanism  notably  accurate  and  rugged. 

Magazine  Cine-Kodak  (Eastman  Kodak  Co.)  $125  with 
Kodak  Anastigmat  f  :1.9  lens.  Three  shutter  speeds.  An 
excellent  camera  for  average  amateur  use.  Magazine 
loading  permits  removal  of  film  before  it  has  been  com- 
pletely exposed. 

Victor,  Model  4  (Victor  Animatograph  Corp.)  $142.50 
with  f  :2.9  lens.  Same  construction  as  Victor,  Model  3, 
except  that  it  has  a  turret  mount  which  will  accommo- 
date two  additional  lenses. 

Victor,  Model  5  (Victor  Animatograph  Corp.)  $180.00. 
Like  Victor,  Model  4,  but  has  the  addition  of  reverse 
action. 

Cine-Kodak  Special  (Eastman  Kodak  Co.)  About  $350. 
Two  lens  f  :1.9  and  telephoto  f  :4.5  standard  equipment. 
Shutter  speeds  8  to  64.  Not  quite  as  well  protected  as  the 
Filmo  models.  Can  be  operated  either  by  hand  crank  or 
motor. 

Filmo  70-D  (Bell  &  Howell  Co.)  $188  with  Taylor-Hob- 
son f  :2.7  lens.  Turret  head  makes  changing  lenses  very 
simple. 

Filmo  70-G  (Bell  &  Howell  Co.)  $218  with  Taylor-Hob- 
son f  :1.5  lens.  Identical  with  Filmo  70-E  in  construction 
except  that  it  is  equipped  only  for  the  taking  of  slow  mo- 
tion pictures. 

Qualified  Recommendation 

Filmo  75  (Bell  &  Howell  Co.)  $59.50  with  Taylor-Hobson 
f:3.5  universal  focus  lens.  Other  lenses  and  focusing 
mount  available  at  correspondingly  higher  prices.    Some 
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trouble  has  been  experienced  with  the  spring  motors. 

Fibno  121  (Bell  &  Howell  Co.)  $72.50  with  Taylor-Hob- 
son  f  :2.7  universal  focus  lens.  Tw^o  speeds.  Other  lenses 
and  focusing  mount  available  at  correspondingly  higher 
prices.  Magazine  loading  not  perfectly  satisfactory.  It 
is  believed  that  this  model  may  be  retired  when  new 
model  using  Eastman  magazine  comes  out. 

Keystone  A  3  (Keystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston)  $35  with  f  :3.5 
lens;  $72  with  f  :1.5  lens.  Three  shutter  speeds.  Motors 
quite  noisy  and  film  speed  irregular  when  motor  begins 
to  run  down. 

Keystone  A  7  (Keystone  Mfg.  Co.)  $45.50  with  f  :2.7  lens; 
$75  with  f  :1.5  lens.  Seven  shutter  speeds.  Very  similar 
to  Keystone  A  3. 

8  mm  Motion  Picture  Projectors 

Qualified  Recommendation 

Keystone  L-8  (Keystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston)  $55  with 
f  :1.85  lens,  500  watts.  Power  of  lamp  sufficient  for  pro- 
jection up  to  4  X  6  feet  in  black  and  white.  Will  also  pro- 
ject color  film  well. 

Filmo  8,  Model  122-A  (Bell  &  Howell  Co.,  Chicago) 
$112.50.  Has  400- watt  rating  in  conjunction  with  a  very 
fast  projection  lens  (f  :1.6).  Believed  the  best  8  mm  pro- 
jector on  the  market  at  the  present  time. 

16  mm  Motion  Picture  Projectors 

The  majority  of  amateurs  supplement  their  own  movies 
either  by  buying  outright  professional  films  or  renting  them 
from  a  film  library.  Whichever  is  done,  it  will  be  prohibi- 
tively expensive  when  quality  of  the  '^product"  is  considered 
compared  to  a  visit  to  the  local  movie  house,  where  sound 
movies  (the  cost  of  which  if  comparable  in  quality  and 
length  would  be  prohibitive  to  the  average  amateur  for 
home  projection)  can  be  seen  very  cheaply. 

There  are  available  a  wude  choice  of  subjects  at  prices 
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around  $3.25  for  outright  purchase  of  100  feet  of  16  mm. 
Rental  prices  will  be  around  50  cents  plus  shipping  charges 
per  400- foot  reel  per  weekday. 

Home-projected  movies  have  one  field  for  people  who 
can  afford  them  for  this  use,  namely,  in  the  entertainment 
of  young  children,  but  we  judge  that  adults  will  rarely  wish 
to  see  a  home-projected  commercial  movie  film  more  than 
once. 

Recommended 

Filmo,  Model  S  (Bell  &  Howell  Co.,  Chicago)  $140  with 
f  :2. 1  lens,  500  watts.  Well-built  machine. 

Pilmo,  Model  ST  (Bell  &  Howell  Co.)  $155  with  f  :1.6  lens, 
750  watts.  The  faster  lens  and  more  powerful  lamp  con- 
sidered well  worth  the  extra  $15  over  the  Model  S. 

Filmo  129  (Bell  &  Howell  Co.)  Model  129-C,  $185  with 
f  :2.1  lens;  Model  129-D,  $210  with  f  :1.6  lens.  Both  750 
watts.  Excellent  auditorium  models.  Take  the  1600-foot 
reels. 

filmo  JJ  (Bell  &  Howell  Co.)  $194.50  with  f  :1.6  lens,  750 
watts.  A  well-built  machine. 

Filmo  130  (Bell  &  Howell  Co.)  $410  with  f  :1.6  lens,  1000 
watts.  One  of  the  finest  auditorium  models  on  the  market. 

Kodascope,  Model  L  (Eastman  Kodak  Co.)  $183  without 
lamp.  f:1.6  lens  standard  equipment.  400,  500,  or  750 
watts.  (Higher  wattage  model  considered  preferable.) 

Victor  Model  11  (Victor  Animatograph  Corp.,  Davenport, 
Iowa)  $137.50  with  f  :1.85  lens,  500  watts  but  750-  and 
1000- watt  lamps  can  be  used. 

Victor  Model  22  (Victor  Animatograph  Corp.)  $187.50 
with  f  :1.65  lens,  750  watts. 

Qualified  Recommendation 
Keystone  (Keystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston)  $44.50  to  $72.50. 
Well-constructed  projector.    Arrangement  of  mirror  to 
reflect  light  from  lamp  through  film  and  lens  not  fully 
satisfactory. 
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Kodascope  EE  (Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.) 
$60,  500  watts;  $64,  750  watts.  A  good  projector  but 
reported  to  be  needlessly  severe  on  film  which  receives 
constant  or  frequent  use.  The  higher  wattage  model  con- 
sidered preferable. 

Accessories 
Projection  Screens 

Recommended 
Da-Lite  Portable  Screens  (Da-Lite  Screen  Co.,  Inc.,  2723 
N.  Pulaski,  Chicago)  $4.75,  22  x  30  inches  up  to  $6,  30 
X  40  inches  in  the  Junior  models ;  other  models  more  ex- 
pensive. The  beaded  surface  screens  manufactured  by 
this  company  are  fine  for  motion  picture  and  still  pro- 
jectors. They  absorb  little  light  and  so  tend  to  give  even  a 
dull  picture  a  bright  reflection.  Good  for  color  as  well 
as  black  and  white. 

Miniature  Projector  (35  mm  still  pictures) 

Recommended 
S.  V.  B.  Miniature  Projector  (Society  for  Visual  Educa- 
tion, 327  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago)  $27.50.  Film  can  either 
be  mounted  between  glass  slides  or  shown  direct  from 
roll.  Mounting  of  pictures  is  strongly  advised,  since  very 
slight  or  minute  scratching  (especially  with  color  film) 
shows  up  with  striking  prominence  when  projected. 

Qualified  Recommendation 
Delineascope,  Model  IT  (Spencer  Lens  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.) 

$48,  200  watts.  Holds  300  frames. 
Spencer  Pocket  Projector,  No    3625   (Spencer  Lens  Co.) 

$20,  50  watts. 
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THE  maple  sap  is  running  and  in  the  great  maple 
orchards  of  Vermont,  Ohio,  and  New  York  and 
the  lesser  maple  orchards  of  Pennsylvania,  Michi- 
gan, New  Hampshire,  Wisconsin,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
and  Maryland,  sap  buckets  or  pipe  lines  leading  to  a  central 
receiving  tank  in  the  sugar  house  are  catching  the  drops  of 
slightly  sweet  liquid  which  later  becomes  the  delicious 
natural  sweets,  maple  syrup,  maple  sugar,  and  maple  cream. 
The  sugar  season  starts  early  in  March  and  continues 
into  April,  lasting  approximately  six  weeks  during  the 
break-up  of  winter.  Warm,  bright  days  following  cold, 
freezing  nights  make  "sugar  weather"  and  are  a  signal  to 
the  sugar  farmer  to  start  tapping.  This  is  done  by  boring 
a  hole  about  three-eighths  inch  in  diameter  and  one  and 
one-half  or  two  inches  deep  into  the  tree  trunk  about  four 
ittl  from  the  ground  at  a  slight  upward  angle  so  that  the 
sap  has  a  down-hill  path  to  follow  to  the  spout  which  is 
driven  into  the  hole.  The  sap  is  usually  collected  in  buckets 
suspended  on  hooks  under  the  spouts.  These  are  emptied 
once  or  twice  a  day  (depending  on  the  run  of  sap)  into  a 
gathering  tub  drawn  about  the  orchard  on  a  sled  by  a  team 
of  horses.  This  tub  is  taken,  when  full,  to  the  sugar  house 
where  it  is  emptied  into  storage  vats  to  be  boiled  down  into 
syrup  and  later  into  sugar  if  desired.  In  compact  orchards, 
where  the  slope  makes  it  possible,  pipe  lines  are  sometimes 
used  to  good  advantage  to  run  the  sap  to  the  storage  vat 
at  the  sugar  house. 

Sap    quality  and,  to  a    certain  extent,  quantity  depends 
on  the  physical  condition  of  the  trees  and  whether  or  not 
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they  received  a  normal  amount  of  nourishment  during  the 
previous  growing  season.  Some  special  catastrophe,  such 
as  caterpillars  which  strip  maples  of  their  leaves,  may  so 
seriously  reduce  the  trees'  supply  of  nourishment  that  sev- 
eral years  may  be  needed  to  repair  the  damage. 

The  flavor  of  maple  syrup  quite  definitely  becomes 
stronger  the  farther  north  its  origin,  while  syrup  produced 
in  southern  climates  is  apt  to  be  slightly  flat. 

There  are  four  grades  of  maple  syrup  recognized  by 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  under  the  New  England 
Farm  Marketing  Program — Fancy,  and  Grades  A,  B,  and 
C.  All  maple  syrup  of  whatever  grade,  in  order  to  carry 
the  New^  England  Quality  label,  **shall  be  pure  maple  sap, 
free  from  foreign  material  and  of  a  density  of  36  degrees 
Baume  hydrometer  reading,  weighing  eleven  pounds  net  to 
the  gallon."  Besides  these  physical  requirements,  samples 
must  now  be  tested  for  lead  content  and  should  meet  the 
government  requirement  of  2.57  parts  of  lead  per  million. 
The  four  grades  are  determined  by  degree  of  color  when 
compared  with  the  United  States  color  standards,  the  Hght- 
est-colored  syrup  falling  into  the  highest  grade.  Grades  of 
maple  sugar  correspond  with  the  grades  of  the  syrup  from 
which  it  is  made.  The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture defines  maple  syrup  as  ''Sirup  made  by  the  evapora- 
tion of  maple  sap,  or  by  the  solution  of  maple  sugar.  It 
contains  not  more  than  35  per  cent  water.  The  finished 
product  weighs  not  less  than  eleven  pounds  to  the  gallon 
(231  cubic  inches)."  Consumers'  refusal  to  purchase  non- 
grade-labeled  maple  syrup  (except  w^hen  produced  near 
home,  under  known  conditions)  will  help  improve  the  grade 
sold. 

Light  color  is  a  definite  measure  of  quality  since  slow 
processing,  lack  of  cleanliness,  and  introduction  of  im- 
purities definitely  add  color.  Maple  syrup  of  light  amber 
color  and  a  clean  delicate  maple  flavor  directly  reflects  the 
ability  of  the  individual  producer  properly  to  handle  and 
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reduce  the  sap  as  it  comes  from  the  tree.  Reheating  or 
reprocessing  maple  products  always  lowers  the  grade  and 
reduces  the  true  maple  flavor ;  hence  syrup  made  from  maple 
sugar  is  necessarily  of  lower  quality  than  the  original  product 
but  is  nevertheless  sold  as  pure  maple.  Very  low-grade 
syrup  (commonly  called  "last  run,"  "frog  run,"  etc.)  may 
be  processed  with  decolorizing  agents  until  the  color  simu- 
lates that  of  higher-quality  syrup,  though  the  flavor  is 
scarcely  recognizable  as  maple.  Food  laws  do  not  at  present 
prevent  the  sale  of  this  product  as  pure  maple. 

Maple  products,  having  rather  high  value  in  relation 
to  weight,  lend  themselves  well  to  purchase  by  mail  and 
about  one-third  of  the  Vermont  crop  is  sold  direct  from 
the  farms  to  consumers ;  more  than  a  third  is  sold  direct  in 
New  York  and  Ohio.  Commission  firms  take  a  small  quan- 
tity and  local  grocery  stores  buy  a  few  gallons  and  some  is, 
of  course,  retained  on  the  farms  for  home  consumption. 
About  half  the  crop  grown  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
goes  to  dealers  in  maple  products.  Some  of  this  is  sold  to 
consumers  as  pure  maple  syrup  and  sugar  or  it  is  sold  mixed 
with  cane  or  corn  syrups.  Through  the  growth  of  com- 
mercial practices  unfavorable  to  consumers,  these  latter 
syrups  have  largely  displaced  pure  maple  syrup  for  table 
use.  Consumers  miss  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  good  food 
by  buying  advertising  claims,  handsome  art  work,  and  fancy 
containers  instead  of  contents — not  only  in  table  syrups,  but 
in  many  other  food  supplies.  It  is  little  wonder  that  the 
ordinary  consumer  finds  it  difficult  to  obtain  real  maple 
products  at  his  grocery  store,  yet  any  grocer  who  cares  to 
take  the  trouble  of  buying  rather  than  being  sold,  can  obtain 
such  syrup,  and  loud  consumer  demands  -may  bring  this 
good  product  back  on  the  grocery  shelves. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  maple  syrup  business  is 
highly  seasonal,  most  of  the  products  being  sold  as  soon  as 
possible  after  they  are  made.  Hence,  prospective  purchasers 
should  order  early  in  the  season.    Lists  of  other  producers 
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and  manufacturers  possibly  more  favorably  located  for 
prospective  purchasers  than  those  mentioned  at  the  end  of 
this  article  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  following 
State  Departments  of  Agriculture  or  state  colleges :  Maine 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Augusta,  Me.;  Maryland  De- 
partment of  Markets,  College  Park,  Md. ;  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Agriculture,  State  House,  Boston;  Michi- 
gan State  College  of  Agriculture,  East  Lansing,  Mich. ; 
New  Hampshire  Department  of  Agriculture,  Concord, 
N.  H. ;  New  York  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Ohio  Department  of  Agriculture,  Columbus, 
Ohio;  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture,  Harris- 
burg,  Pa. ;  Vermont  Department  of  Agriculture,  Montpelier, 
Vt. ;  Wisconsin  Department  of  Agriculture,  Madison,  Wis. 

Syrup  is  shipped  in  air-tight  containers  and  should  be 
stored  in  a  cool,  dry  place.  When  the  container  is  opened, 
particularly  in  warm  climates,  the  contents  will  soon  start 
to  ferment,  so  that,  although  the  gallon-sized  package  is  the 
cheapest  way  to  buy  maple  syrup,  it  is  not  always  the  most 
economical,  and  smaller-sized  packages,  such  as  quarts  and 
pints,  are  more  practical  for  many  families.  Syrup  bought 
in  gallon  lots  may,  however,  be  kept  indefinitely  by  bringing 
it  to  the  boiling  point  and  either  bottling  it  or  sealing  it  in 
ordinary  glass  canning  jars.  Any  family  with  the  proper 
equipment  and  time  for  taking  care  of  the  larger  quantity 
will  find  it  pays  to  buy  in  that  way. 

Lead  has  recently  come  to  be  recognized  as  an  important 
contaminant  in  maple  products:  It  may  enter  maple  syrup 
in  appreciable  quantities  through  the  use  of  lead  paint  on 
sap  buckets,  the  use  of  containers  which  have  been  manu- 
factured or  repaired  with  soldering,  and  the  use  of  terne- 
plate  for  the  manufacture  of  sap  buckets,  spouts,  evapora- 
tors, and  pipe  lines.  Terneplate  which  many  think  is  iron 
coated  with  pure  tin  is  really  sheet  iron  coated  with  an  alloy 
of  tin  and  lead.  Lead  paint  is  peculiarly  dangerous  in  con- 
nection with  any  foodstuff  because  of  the  commonly  held 
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belief  that  since  paint  is  such  a  familiar  material  it  must  be 
without  practical  hazard  of  any  sort.  Almost  all  common 
types  of  paint,  varnish,  or  enamel  either  contain  lead  or 
substances  likely  to  be  contaminated  with  lead  in  their 
origin  or  production.* 

This  contamination  by  lead  has  presented  such  a  serious 
menace  to  health  that  even  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  which  only  hesitatingly  interferes  with  pro- 
duction processes  of  farmers,  has  had  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  dangers  of  the  situation.  After  January  1,  1937,  maple 
products  found  to  contain  lead  were  to  be  deemed  adul- 
terated. Only  a  government  food  administrator  would  be 
able  satisfactorily  to  explain  to  consumers  why  a  condition 
which  had  obviously  been  current  and  serious  for  years  only 
became  worthy  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration's  at- 
tention "as  of"  January  1,  1937. 

Conscientious  producers  are  trying  to  eliminate  all  possi- 
ble sources  of  such  contamination,  but  a  recent  examination 
of  many  samples  of  syrup  by  the  New  Hampshire  State 
Board  of  Health  indicated  that  a  great  deal  more  preventive 
work  needs  to  be  done  along  this  line.  The  government's 
chemists  have  studied  methods  by  which  the  contaminating 
lead  could  be  removed  by  introducing  a  considerably  less 
toxic  metal,  zinc,  during  the  processing,  so  that,  by  electro- 
chemical deposition  of  the  lead  upon  the  zinc,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  more  poisonous  metal  could  be  eliminated. 
Zinc,  in  this  use,  turned  out  badly  because  of  its  unpleasant 
taste.  This,  and  the  fact  that  zinc  is  commonly  contam- 
inated by  lead,  of  course,  speaks  against  the  use  of  gal- 
vanized containers  or  piping  in  any  connection  with  maple 
production. 

Maple  products  which  contain  lead  are  particularly  unde- 
sirable for  use  by  children,  who  are  especially  sensitive  to 


•  For  names  of  paints  which  are  believed  to  be  less  likely  to  have  lead  con- 
tamination than  other  kinds,  New  Hampshire  producers  may  wish  to  write  the  New 
Hamp«!hire  State  Department  of  Health,  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  enclosing  postage 
for  reply. 
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poisoning  by  this  substance  and  by  foods  which  have  been 
in  contact  with  it. 

On  the  basis  of  tests  made  in  1937  for  Consumers*  Re- 
search on  seven  samples  of  various  types  of  maple  products, 
and  on  other  information  believed  to  be  reliable  (in  some 
cases  tests  for  lead  contamination  have  been  made  and  in 
others  not),  we  can  present  the  following  recommendations. 
We  regret  that  the  very  considerable  expense  of  the  delicate 
tests  for  lead  which  are  required  has,  for  the  present,  pre- 
vented the  larger  amount  of  work  that  would  result  in  a 
greater  number  of  recommendations  of  maple  products. 
The  government  makes  many  such  tests  on  thousands  of 
samples  of  various  food  and  beverage  products  annually, 
routinely,  but,  as  many  consumers  now  know,  the  results  in 
only  very  rare  cases  ever  become  available  for  the  con- 
sumer's guidance  and  protection. 

Recommended 
Pure  Maple  Sugar,  Cube  Form  (Vermont  Maple  Coopera- 
tive, Inc.,  Essex  Junction,  Vt.)   Lead  well  below  Con- 
sumers' Research's  tolerance. 

Qualified  Recommendation 

Broadbrook  Mountain  Farm,  Royalton,  Vt.  Maple  sugar 
and  syrup,  sold  under  New  England  Quality  Farm 
Products  label.  Sugar,  50  cents  per  pound;  syrup,  45 
cents  per  pint,  75  cents  per  quart,  $1.40  per  half  gallon, 
$2.50  per  gallon.  Not  tested  for  lead  by  Consumers' 
Research. 

Gold  Cup  (Fred  Frear  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.)  Lead  con- 
tent close  to  Consumers'  Research's  tolerance. 

Graham,  Graham  &  Forsythe,  Granville,  Ohio.  Not  tested 
for  lead  by  Consumers'  Research. 
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Part  II 
Gems 


The  Diamond 

YOU  can  buy  meat  at  20  cents  a  pound,  better  meat 
at  30  cents  a  pound,  and  the  best  at  a  much 
higher  price.  So  it  is  with  the  diamond,  the  hard- 
est, most  imperishable,  most  brilliant  of  minerals,  uni- 
versally recognized  as  the  peer  of  gems.  There  are  all  kinds 
and  prices  of  meats,  likewise  all  sizes,  qualities,  and  prices 
of  diamonds.     The  value  of  each  depends  upon  quality. 

Most  consumers  know  nothing  about  the  quality  of  dia- 
monds— and  there  is  no  easy  or  practical  way  for  them  to 
learn.  So,  in  buying  diamonds,  follow  the  only  sensible 
procedure.  That  is  to  buy  from  a  reliable  concern  whose 
word  can  be  trusted.  Points  the  merchant  considers  when 
he  buys  a  stone  are : 

Color,  Fine  color  usually  means  the  absence  of  color  or  a 
pure,  clean,  colorless  transparency.  Tints  of  blue,  however, 
are  considered  extra  fine.  There  is  no  infallible  method  for 
the  layman  to  judge  color.  Not  only  is  the  natural  color  of 
the  diamond  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  layman  to 
appraise,  but  its  true  color  or  how  it  looks  to  the  layman 
may  be  influenced  by  its  environment.  For  example,  it  may 
be  tainted  and  adulterated  by  the  color  of  a  nearby  build- 
ing or  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  a  room.  A  platinum  mount- 
ing may  obscure  a  tinge  of  yellow,  while  a  yellow  gold 
mounting  will  sometimes  throw  an  appearance  of  a  yellow 
color  into  a  clear  white  stone,  etc. 
You  have  probably  heard  of  blue-white  diamonds.  Precious 

Condensed    and   reprinted   by    permission    of   the    Boston    Hetter    Business    Bureau 
from   "Facts   You    Should    Know   About   Jewelry." 
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gems  they  are  indeed  and  extremely  rare  and  costly. 

One  defense  set  up  by  those  who  abuse  the  use  of  the 
term  "blue-white"  is  that  there  has  been  no  definite  standard 
to  go  by  in  determining  how  blue  a  diamond  must  be  in 
order  to  be  properly  called  blue-white.  Unfortunately,  this 
is  true. 

Because  of  the  confusion  resulting  from  the  misuse  of 
the  term  * 'blue- white,"  merchants  cooperating  with  Better 
Business  Bureaus  have  discontinued  the  term  in  advertising. 
"Commercially  white"  is  a  misleading  term  which  has  been 
used  to  describe  diamonds  that  are  not  genuinely  white. 

Flaws.  No  retailer  should  use  the  term  "perfect,"  or  any 
other  word  or  expression  of  similar  meaning,  in  any  way, 
in  connection  with,  or  as  descriptive  of,  any  diamond,  ruby, 
sapphire,  or  emerald  which  discloses  flaws,  cracks,  carbon 
spots,  clouds,  cloudy  texture,  or  blemishes  of  any  sort  when 
examined  by  a  trained  eye  under  a  diamond  loupe  of  not 
less  than  seven  power.  Here  is  an  important  fact:  a  dia- 
mond might  be  "perfect"  and  yet  be  of  very  poor  quality. 
Why  ?  Because  the  term  "perfect"  refers  only  to  the  clear- 
ness of  the  crystal.  But  this  is  only  one  of  the  factors 
which  go  to  make  up  the  quality  of  the  diamond.  Another 
is  "cutting."  If  the  cutting  is  poor,  even  a  "perfect"  dia- 
mond w^ould  be  graded  as  low  quality. 

Cutting.  In  the  rough  a  diamond  is  usually  very  homely. 
Only  by  highly  skilled  and  laborious  cutting  are  its  glorious 
color  and  brilliance  revealed;  and  diamond  cutting,  as  it  is 
practiced  today,  is  a  modern  invention.  A  properly  cut  dia- 
mond catches  every  passing  ray  of  light,  breaks  it  into  the 
many  colored  rays  of  the  spectrum,  sending  them  on  in  a 
sparkling  shower.  Light  falling  on  the  surface  of  a  dia- 
mond causes  a  surface  brilliancy,  while  that  which  enters 
forms  the  internal  brilliance.  The  time  sometimes  required 
for  polishing  a  stone  of  one  carat  is  from  50  to  60  hours, 
a  week*s  time,  or  more.  The  quality  of  cutting  depends 
upon  individual  skill  so  that  the  result  is  seldom  technically 
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perfect.  Valuing  a  diamond  on  the  basis  of  degree  in  the 
perfection  of  cut  can  be  done  safely  only  by  an  expert. 

The  terms  "perfect  cut"  and  ''perfectly  cut"  are  mis- 
leading when  used  in  advertising  to  designate  the  modern 
method  of  cutting  diamonds.  Retailers,  cooperating  with 
the  Better  Business  Bureaus,  do  not  use  these  terms  in  ad- 
vertising as  they  rarely  accurately  describe  the  cutting  and 
create  in  the  minds  of  the  public  an  erroneous  idea  that  the 
stone  advertised  is  actually  perfect  in  regard  to  factors, 
such  as  color,  free  from  flaws,  blemishes,  etc.  Other  mis- 
leading terms  confusing  to  the  public  in  the  description  ^f 
diamonds  are  "eye  perfect"  and  "commercially  perfect"  ^as 
they  have  been  used  to  describe  imperfect  stones. 

Weight.  Diamonds  are  invariably  weighed  in  cara'^'^nd 
fractions  thereof.  One  ounce  of  diamonds  would  weigh 
1511^  carats,  and  if  in  carat  sizes,  would  represent  a  yaluc 
of  approximately  $100,000.  A  single  stone  that  weighs  an 
ounce  would  represent  a  value  of  three-quarters  of  a  million 
dollars,  conservatively  speaking.  Value  by  carat  is  not  only 
confusing  to  the  public  because  of  other  important  factors 
involved,  but  because  small  stones  are  not  worth  as  much 
per  carat  as  are  large  stones,  even  though  their  color  and 
brilliancy  are  of  the  same  grade.  The  increased  value  of  a 
single  large  stone  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  price  per  carat 
goes  up  as  the  stone  increases  in  size.  But,  if  the  color  and 
cut  are  very  poor,  the  weight  is  of  little  importance.  The 
weight  of  the  diamond  is,  of  itself,  no  indication  of  its 
value. 

There  are  a  few  other  points  in  the  advertising  of  dia- 
monds. A  full-cut  diamond  has  58  facets  in  all,  or  56 
facets  not  counting  the  table  and  culet  (the  top  and  bottom 
of  a  diamond).  Single  cut  diamonds  have  only  18  facets. 
Diamond  ring  advertisements  frequently  include  enlarged 
illustrations  for  the  purpose  of  better  showing  the  style  and 
cut  of  a  stone  or  the  details  of  a  setting,  as  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  show  the  details  of  a  ring  by  an  "actual  size"  illustra- 
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tion.  If  enlarged  illustrations  are  used  they  should  be  pro- 
portionately correct.  Retailers  cooperating  with  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureaus  use  proportionately  correct  enlarged  illustra- 
tions and  indicate  that  the  picture  is  enlarged  by  such  phrases 
as  "enlarged  four  times,"  "enlarged  to  show  details." 
When  is  a  Ruby  not  a  Ruby? 

In  1894  the  French  chemist,  Professor  Verneuil,  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  stone  having  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  a  genuine  Ruby.  It  reacted  chemically  to  the 
same  tests  and  physically  had  the  degree  of  hardness  of 
the  Ruby. 

These  stones  are  made  by  introducing  into  an  oxyhydro- 
gen  furnace  a  powder  containing  the  same  chemical  ele- 
ments as  the  real  stone.  This  powder  is  held  in  a  recep- 
tacle at  the  top  of  the  furnace  and  small  amounts  are  grad- 
ually released  through  a  tube.  These  fall  in  a  little  pile,  and, 
due  to  the  intense  heat  of  this  type  of  furnace,  soon  com- 
mence to  melt.  More  powder  is  then  introduced  into  the 
furnace  until  the  molten  material  is  built  up  that  hardens 
into  the  size  and  shape  of  a  radish.  The  stone  is  then 
roughened  to  the  form  desired  and  cut  and  polished.  Being 
similar  in  chemical  composition  they  have  been  properly 
called  Synthetic  Rubies.  .  /     > 

The  Ruby  and  the  Synthetic  Ruby  differ  in  origin,  the 
latter  being  a  product  of  chemistry.  In  addition,  the  g;rain 
in  the  Synthetic  runs  in  curved  lines,  wherpas  in  the  genuine 
Ruby  the  graining  is  in  straight  lines.  There  is  more  pi  3. 
carmine  coloring  in  the  Synthetic,  thus  differing  from  the 
red  of  the  Ruby. 

Reliable  stores  carefully  distinguish  the  genuine  from  the 
manufactured  in  their  advertising  and  the  word  Ruby  is 
used  alone  only  as  descriptive  of  the  genuine  stone. 
Synthetic  and  Reconstructed  Stones 

The  true  definition  of  a  synthetic  stone  is  one  that  is 
reproduced  by  artificial  means  instead  of  by  nature,  but 
having    approximately    the    exact    characteristics    of    the 
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genuine  stone.  The  term  *' Synthetic"  should  apply  to  repro- 
duction of  gems  of  the  corundum  group;  namely,  the  ruby 
and  the  sapphire,  the  most  commonly  produced  com- 
mercially. 

All  stones  produced  by  the  fusing  or  amalgamation  of 
natural  stones  or  parts  thereof,  without  the  introduction 
of  extraneous  elements,  are  reconstructed  stones  and  arc 
advertised  as  such.  Reconstructed  stones  are  the  prede- 
cessors of  synthetic  stones  and  are  not  now  commercially 
common. 

A  doublet  is  produced  by  cementing  two  parts  together, 
one  of  which  must  be  a  genuine  stone. 

Pearls 

Found  naturally  in  their  most  finished  form  of  perfec- 
tion, Pearls  are,  in  a  sense,  the  purest  of  all  gems,  since 
they  alone  require  no  polishing  or  cutting  at  the  hands  of 
workmen.  They  have  been  known  and  prized  since  long 
before  the  Christian  era.  These  gems  are  found  more  or 
less  extensively  wherever  oysters  and  mussels  flourish,  but 
not  in  the  market  or  edible  variety  of  oysters.  Pearls  are 
lustrous  concretions,  consisting  essentially  of  concentric 
layers  of  carbonate  of  lime  interstratified  with  animal  mem- 
brane found  in  the  shells  of  certain  moUusks,  the  result  of 
an  abnormal  secretory  process  caused  by  an  irritation  of 
the  mantle  of  the  mollusk  consequent  on  the  natural 
intrusion  into  the  shell  of  some  foreign  body,  as  a  grain  of 
sand,  an  tgg  of  the  mollusk  itself,  or  perhaps  some  cer- 
carian  parasite,  or  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the 
water. 

Then  there  is  the  Cultured  Pearl  which  is  produced  as  a 
result  of  inserting  a  bead  made  of  shell,  a  small  seed  pearl, 
or  other  substance  in  the  folds  of  a  live  mollusk  by  means 
of  a  sterile  operation  and  returning  the  mollusk  to  the 
water.  After  a  period  of  from  seven  to  ten  years  the  bead 
is  found  to  be  coated  with  pearl  nacre.  The  sizes  of  the 
Cultured  Pearls  vary,  as  do  the  proportionate  sizes  of  the 
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beads  and  the  thickness  of  the  coating.  All  this  affects  their 
value  as  do  other  factors.  They  should  not  under  any  cir- 
cumstances be  confused  with  the  genuine  Pearl.  In  adver- 
tising, the  Cultured  Pearl  is  distinguished  from  the  natural 
Pearl  by  the  descriptive  phrase  "Cultured  Pearl." 

The  supply  of  Pearls  comes  chiefly  from  two  sources — 
the  oyster  beds  and  the  accumulated  stores  of  the  great 
Indian  rajahs.  Quality  and  size  determine  the  value  of 
Pearls.  The  quality  depends  first  on  its  lustre;  second,  on 
its  shape,  round  being  the  most  valuable,  next  drop  or  pear 
shape;  and  lastly  on  its  texture  or  skin. 

Imitation  Pearls 

The  Roman  Imitation  Pearl  is  produced  by  blowing  small 
spheres  of  opalescent  glass,  and  coating  the  interior  with  a 
preparation  of  an  essence  from  fish  scales.  The  sphere  is 
then  filled  with  wax,  the  result  being  a  lustrous  Imitation 
Pearl  which,  however,  is  very  brittle  and  will  not  stand 
much  pressure  or  hard  knocks. 

Another  type  of  Imitation  Pearl  incorrectly  called  Inde- 
structible Imitation  Pearl  is  produced  by  using  solid  spheres 
of  opal  glass  and  covering  them  with  many  coats  of  essence 
of  fish  scales  combined  with  a  durable  adhesive  agent. 
These  are  very  strong  and  vary  in  quality  according  to  the 
fineness  of  essence  used  and  the  number  of  coats  applied. 

The  value  and  price  of  the  Imitation  Pearls  vary,  de- 
pending upon  how  successfully  the  genuine  is  imitated. 
Reliable  merchants  distinguish  the  genuine  from  the  imita- 
tion in  their  advertising  by  using  one  of  the  following 
terms.  Imitation,  Manufactured,  or  Artificial,  to  describe 
any  but  the  genuine  or  Cultured  Pearl. 

A  Few  Other  Gems  and  Stones 

Carnelian,  Chalcedony,  and  Chrysoprase  are  all  natural 
stones  (quartz).  Sometimes  other  natural  stones  are  arti- 
ficially colored  to  represent  them.  In  such  instances  retailers 
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cooperating  with  Better  Business  Bureaus  describe  the 
finished  product  as  "Chrysoprase-colored  onyx,"  "Carnelian- 
colored  stone,"  "Chalcedony-colored  onyx,"  etc. 

Jade-^K  very  hard,  opaque,  grained  stone;  usually 
thought  of  as  green,  although  it  may  be  white,  brown,  or 
slightly  pink  in  color. 

Lapis  {Lazuli) — ^The  full  name  of  the  genuine  lapis 
(stone)  is  "Lapis  Lazuli,"  meaning  "blue  stone."  It  is  a 
natural  opaque  stone.  Grains  of  pyrite  are  usually  scattered 
through  it.  Imitations  should  be  described  as  "imitation 
lapis." 

"Swiss  Lapis"  and  "Italian  Lapis"  are  natural  stones  arti- 
fically  colored  to  represent  "Lapis  Lazuli."  They  are 
cheaper  than  the  expensive  genuine  Lapis  Lazuli,  which  is 
known  in  the  trade  as  "Russian  Lapis"  although  it  does  not 
always  come  from  Russia. 

So  that  consumers  will  not  be  confused,  reliable  mer- 
chants modify  these  terms  to  show  they  are  artificially  col- 
ored, e.  g.,  "Swiss  Lapis  (artificially  colored)." 

Opal — The  most  unique  of  the  gem  stones  differing  from 
the  rest  not  only  in  color  aspect,  but  in  formation  as  well. 
It  is,  in  reality,  a  solidified  jelly,  its  color  display  being  due 
to  the  existence  of  thin  films  filling  what  once  were  cracks 
in  the  mass.  The  rainbow  colors  arc  the  result  of  inter- 
ference of  light,  the  varying  thickness  of  film  causing  dif- 
ferent colors. 

Phenomenal  Stones — So-called  because  they  all  exhibit 
peculiar  optical  phenomena,  are  moonstone,  star  stone,  tiger 
eyes,  and  cats  eye — ^all  non-transparent. 
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'^IT,  workmanship,  and  quality  of  the  materials  are 
the  three  factors  which  the  purchaser  should  keep 
in  mind  as  determining  the  value  of  a  suit.  The  fit 
should  be  good  when  one  just  puts  the  suit  on  in  the  natural 
way.  Almost  any  suit  can  be  buttoned  and  pulled  this  way 
or  that  by  the  salesman  so  as  to  give  the  semblance  of  a 
good  fit  to  the  customer  gazing  into  the  mirror.  But  that 
won't  be  the  fit  you'll  get  when  you  put  the  suit  on  and  wear 
it  normally.  Especially  beware  of  the  * 'horse-collar"  neck 
(spreading  collar  which  stands  out  and  hangs  away  from 
the  neck).  The  collar  should  fit  snugly  and  evenly.  The 
back  should  hang  smoothly  and  not  wrinkle. 

All  the  suits  reported  here  were  bought  to  fit  the  indi- 
viduals, who  ordered  them.  It  was  a  rather  common  ex- 
perience of  these  people  that  the  merchant  who  took  the 
measurements  and  filled  the  order  provided  only  for  those 
alterations  that  were  most  needed.  Only  when  the  purchaser 
returned  after  having  been  advised  by  an  experienced  and 
expert  men's  tailor  did  the  merchant  go  to  work  and  com- 
plete all  of  the  alterations  actually  required.  With  suits,  as 
with  most  other  commodities,  the  consumer,  himself,  needs 
to  know  what  is  good  and  when  an  article  is  right,  or  he 
will  frequently  fail  to  get  his  money's  worth.  Consumers' 
Research  cannot  too  often  repeat  that  an  enlightened  con- 
sumer is  a  necessary  encouragement  to  merchandising  in- 
tegrity and  good  workmanship. 

Examine  the  stitching  and  matching  of  seams,  reinforce- 
ments, buttonholes,  buttons.  Rayon,  and  in  particular  cellu- 
lose acetate  rayon,  makes  a  comfortable  lining  and  one  more 
durable  than  silk.  Pockets  subject  to  wear  by  keys  and  coins 
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should  be  made  of  a  heavy  material  such  as  duck  (seldom 
to  be  found,  however,  in  ready-made  suits  although  it  would 
cost  but  a  few  cents  more  to  make  the  important  pockets 
of  really  lasting  material).  It  is  a  good  plan  to  ask  at  the 
time  the  pants  are  fitted  that  a  double  thickness  of  cloth  be 
sewed  at  the  extreme  bottom  to  the  surface  of  the  cloth 
inside  the  trouser  legs  so  that  the  trouser  material  itself 
will  be  held  away  from  the  heels  of  the  shoes  and  so  pro- 
tected from  rapid  wear.  This  addition  will  not  show  and 
will  greatly  increase  the  life  and  help  keep  the  good  ap- 
pearance of  the  trousers. 

Watch  for  skimping,  which  may  take  many  forms.  The 
padding  over  the  shoulder  blades,  for  instance,  may  be  left 
exposed,  between  the  outer  fabric  and  the  coat  lining.  The 
better-made  coats  have  the  padding  protected  by  a  double 
lining  which  serves  to  hold  the  padding  securely  in  place. 

Materials 

Worsteds,  both  hard  finished  and  unfinished,  which  are 
wool  fabrics  made  of  long  fibers  combed  out  in  manufacture 
to  make  them  lie  parallel,  are  more  durable  than  woolens. 
Woolens  are  a  kind  of  wool  fabric  made  of  short  fibers,  un- 
combed, in  which  the  fibers  lie  "every  which  way"  instead 
of  parallel.  Until  recently  when  manufacturers  learned  how 
to  mix  rayon  fibers  with  wool,  it  was  possible  to  count  upon 
worsteds  as  being  pure  virgin  wool.  Now,  however,  rayon 
fibers  are  a  rather  frequent  adulteration  of  the  wool  yarn, 
and  in  such  use  are  very  difficult  to  detect,  and  particularly 
to  determine  quantitatively.  (This  does  not  refer  to  use  of 
rayon  yarns — as  distinguished  from  fibers — for  diversifica- 
tion in  weave.  A  limited  amount  of  yarn  used  in  this  way, 
and  in  a  proper  weave  structure,  is  thought  to  be  unobjec- 
tionable. ) 

Garments  of  worsted,  or  combed  wool,  hold  their  shape 
better  than  the  uncombed  woolens.  The  hard-finished 
worsteds  having  no  nap,  and  serges  having  a  slight  nap, 
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wear  exceptionally  well,  but  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
such  "flat"  hard  fabrics  tend  quickly  to  become  shiny.  The 
soft-finished  worsted  (so-called  unfinished  worsted)  and 
worsted  cheviot,  which  is  known  as  a  semi-finished  worsted, 
have  a  slight  nap  which  helps  to  prevent  shine  and  gives  a 
soft  appearance  like  that  of  a  woolen.  But  note  that  very 
soft-finished,  nappy,  or  fleecy  wool  fabrics  have  a  definite 
disadvantage  also,  in  that  the  nap  pulls  and  wears  off  at 
points  where  the  wear  is  greatest,  as  at  knees  and  elbows, 
and  then  the  garment  acquires  an  uneven  or  threadbare 
quality  which  may  call  for  its  being  discarded  long  before 
it  is  really  worn  out. 

Worsteds,  especially  the  softer  ones,  on  account  of  their 
many  desirable  qualities,  have  become  much  more  popular 
for  men's  suits  than  have  woolens.  The  most  popular  of 
the  woolens  are  tweeds  and  flannels.  A  label  "100%  wool" 
on  a  woolen  fabric  means  little  of  value  to  the  consumer, 
for  it  says  nothing  about  the  amount  of  shoddy  which  may 
be  included,  and  the  proportion  of  shoddy  contained  may 
be  very  high  in  a  "pure  wool"  garment.  For  durability 
avoid  all  loosely  woven,  sleazy  fabrics  that  seem  to  lack 
body,  firmness,  or  strength. 


Basis  for  Ratings 

Ten  three-piece  suits,  ready-made  with  the  exception  of 
the  suits  from  Sears,  Roebuck  and  A.  Nash  (advertised  as 
made  to  order),  ranging  in  price  from  $19.85  to  $50,  and 
bought  by  individuals  to  fit  themselves  are  recommended 
here  out  of  a  total  of  eleven  suits  tested.  They  were  given  a 
critical  examination  for  fit  and  workmanship  by  an  ex- 
perienced and  expert  tailor,  and  the  fabrics  were  given  cus- 
tomary tests  for  tensile  strength  (this  was  determined  by 
the  raveled-strip  method),  quality  of  wool,  thread  count, 
and  weight.  Wearing  quality  was  further  determined  by  a 
test  of  each  fabric  for  resistance  to  abrasion  on  a  fabric 
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wear-testing  machine  specially  designed  by  Consumers' 
Research.  The  test  showed,  as  did  an  earlier  one,  that  in 
men's  suits  it  is  unnecessary  to  pay  the  highest  prices  in 
order  to  obtain  a  suit  having  good  wearing  qualities  and 
good  fit  and  tailoring.  The  chief  differences  between  the 
highest-priced  suits  and  the  lowest-priced  ones  lay  in  nicety 
of  details  of  the  tailoring.  Fabrics  of  all  the  suits  were 
worsteds  and  the  coat  linings  were  of  rayon  and  vest  linings 
of  cotton  unless  otherwise  stated  in  the  listings.  For  con- 
venience in  making  comparisons  suits  have  been  classified 
into  two  groups— one  group  for  those  selling  at  $30  or 
above,  and  one  group  for  those  priced  at  less.  Ratings  de- 
pend not  only  upon  the  materials  and  workmanship  in  the 
suit  but  also  upon  fit  after  alterations,  when  needed,  by  the 
merchant.  Prices  quoted  are  those  actually  paid  for  the 
suits  tested.  Very  recently,  we  are  informed,  there  have 
been  some  reductions  in  prices  made  by  the  industry. 

Suits  Priced  Under  ^30 

Recommended 
The  Richman  Bros.  Co.,  1600  E.  55  St.,  Cleveland.  Model 
No.  703.  $24.50  plus  postage.  Suits  may  be  bought  from 
the  factory  by  mail  and  from  company  retail  stores  and 
agents.  Suit  tested  was  purchased  by  mail.  Extra 
trousers  $6.50.  Fabric  woven  of  very  good  quality  wor- 
sted, two-ply  in  both  warp  and  filling.  Rayon  and  wool 
ornamental  stripe  yarns  in  warp.  Weight  of  fabric,  8.9 
ounces  per  square  yard.  Tensile  strength:  warp  70 
pounds,  filling  56  pounds.  Resistance  to  abrasion  average. 
Fit  obtained  by  mail  order  required  alteration.  Suit  was 
neatly  tailored. 

Qualified  Recommendation 
Crawford   (Crawford  Clothes,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.) 
Cloth  No.  8225.  $19.85.  Extra  trousers  $6.  Lining  of 
vest,  rayon.  Fabric  woven  of  good  quality  worsted,  two- 
ply  warp  and  single-ply  filling.  Silk  and  wool  ornamental 
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Stripe  yarns  in  warp.  Weight  of  fabric,  8.8  ounces  per 
square  yard.  Tensile  strength:  warp  70  pounds,  filling 
59  pounds  (both  values  being  among  the  highest  for  the 
eleven  suits  tested).  Resistance  to  abrasion,  satisfactory. 
Fit  was  satisfactory,  but  suit  required  a  second  alteration. 
Tailoring  below  average. 
Howard  (Howard  Clothes,  Inc.,  170  Tillary  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.)  Cloth  No.  6115.  $22.50.  Extra  trousers  $6.  Fabric 
woven  of  fine  quality  worsted,  two-ply  warp  and  single- 
ply  filling.  Weight  of  fabric,  9.6  ounces  per  square  yard. 
Tensile  strength :  warp  65  pounds,  filling  59  pounds.  Re- 
sistance to  abrasion,  good.  Fit  was  not  fully  satisfactory 
even  after  a  second  alteration.  Fabric  was  an  excellent 
value,  especially  in  consideration  of  the  low  price  of  the 
suit.   Tailoring  below  average. 

Suits  Priced  at  ^30  or  Over 

Recommended 

B.  Kuppenheimer  &  Co.,  415  S.  Franklin  St.,  Chicago. 
Cloth  No.  8237.  $40.  Fabric  woven  of  very  good  quality 
worsted,  two-ply  warp  and  single-ply  filling.  Silk  orna- 
mental stripe  yams  in  warp  and  filling.  Weight  of 
fabric,  9.0  ounces  per  square  yard.  Tensile  strength  ade- 
quate: warp  63  pounds,  filling  54  pounds.  Resistance  to 
abrasion  good.  Fit  was  good,  but  suit  required  a  second 
alteration. 

Fashion  Park  Mfg.  Corp.,  432  Portland  Ave.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  No.  192PM3718.  $45.  Fabric  woven  of  very  good 
quality  worsted,  two-ply  in  both  warp  and  filling.  Silk 
ornamental  stripe  yams  in  warp.  Weight  of  fabric,  9.3 
ounces  per  square  yard.  Tensile  strength:  warp  69 
pounds,  filling  51  pounds.  Resistance  to  abrasion,  very 
good.  Fit  was  good,  but  suit  required  a  slight  second 
alteration. 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Cat.  No.  44 — 6088.  $35  postpaid, 
made  to  order  from  measurements  sent.    Fabric  woven 
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of  fine  quality  worsted,  two-ply  warp,  single-ply  filling. 
Silk  and  wool  ornamental  stripe  yarns  in  warp.  Weight 
of  fabric,  9.9  ounces  per  square  yard.  Tensile  strength: 
warp  67  pounds,  filling  55  pounds.  Resistance  to  abrasion, 
satisfactory.  Vest  and  pants  required  some  alteration,  but 
coat  was  a  good  fit  without  alteration. 

Society  Bra/nd  (Alfred  Decker  &  Cohn,  Giicago)  $45.  No. 
37525 — 0072.  Fabric  woven  of  very  good  quality  wor- 
sted, two-ply  warp  and  single-ply  filling.  Weight  of 
fabric,  8.5  ounces  per  square  yard.  Tensile  strength: 
warp  69  pounds,  filling  59  pounds.  Resistance  to  abra- 
sion, satisfactory.  Fit  was  good,  but  suit  required  slight 
second  alteration. 

Stein  Block  (Stein  Bloch  Tailors,  Rochester,  N.  Y.)  Cloth 
No.  15304.  $50.  Fabric  woven  of  good  quality  worsted, 
two-ply  warp  and  single-ply  filling.  Weight  of  fabric, 
8.5  ounces  per  square  yard.  Tensile  strength:  warp  61 
pounds,  filling  51  pounds.  Resistance  to  abrasion,  aver- 
age.  Fit  was  very  good;  required  no  alteration. 

Qualified  Recommendation 
The  quality  of  the  fabrics  of  the  following  suits  fell  con- 
siderably below  that  of  the  Recommended  suits. 
Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx,  36  S.  Franklin  St.,  Chicago.  Lot 
No.  57875—730.  $30.  Novelty-tweed.  Alternate  two-ply 
and  single-ply  in  both  warp  and  filling.  Weight  of  fabric, 
9.8  ounces  per  square  yard.  Tensile  strength:  warp  43 
pounds,  filling  34  pounds  (low).  Fit  was  good;  required 
only  slight  alteration. 
The  A.  Nash  Co.,  1916  Elm  St.,  Cincinnati.  Cloth  No. 
8310,  $32.50.  Worsted,  two-ply  in  both  warp  and  filling. 
Rayon  and  rayon-wool  ornamental  stripe  yarns  in  warp. 
Weight  of  fabric,  8.3  ounces  per  square  yard — made  of 
the  lightest  suiting  material  of  the  eleven  tested.  Ten- 
sile strength :  warp  66  pounds,  filling  61  pounds.  Fit  was 
good  after  alteration.   Tailoring  below  average. 
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Y^\\  ^HE  requirements  for  a  good  necktie  are  different 
from  those  that  apply  to  most  other  articles  of 
wearing  apparel  in  that  the  construction  of  a  necktie 
should  be  such  as  to  make  it  somewhat  ''stretchy"  or 
"springy"  rather  than  firm  and  solid.  The  fabric  out  of 
which  it  is  made  should  be  of  the  type  of  weave  and  ma- 
terial needed  to  give  it  a  high  degree  of  serviceability, 
especially  resistance  to  wear  at  the  point  where  the  various 
parts  of  the  tie  come  into  frictional  contact  when  it  is  tied. 

As  to  the  characteristic  of  stretchiness,  a  purchaser  can 
test  for  himself  by  grasping  a  necktie  at  two  points  with  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  of  each  hand  and  gently  pulling  in 
opposite  directions  along  the  length  of  the  tie.  Neckties 
which  do  not  stretch  will  not  give  satisfactory  wear.  They 
are  likely  to  have  been  made  by  stitching  the  tie  fabric  to  a 
cotton  tape  instead  of  by  fastening  it  loosely,  as  is  done  in  a 
good  tie,  to  a  virgin  wool  bias-cut  lining.  Both  the  bias-cut 
lining  and  the  use  of  wool  in  making  it  are  important  in 
giving  the  stretchiness  required  to  assure  long  life. 

For  best  service,  necktie  fabrics  should  not  be  made  of 
weighted  or  other  low-grade,  cheapened  silks  nor  made  of 
any  material  woven  with  long  floats  (threads  that  are  un- 
supported for  a  considerable  length,  of  several  thread  thick- 
nesses, or  more,  through  not  being  interlaced  with  cross 
threads).  Such  floats  are  found  in  many  satins  and  fancy 
weaves.  Poplins,  crepes,  baratheas,  foulards,  twills,  and 
reps  are,  in  general,  desirable  necktie  fabrics.  In  the  test 
reported.   Consumers'  Research  found  that  ties  made  of 
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wool,  on  account  of  the  springiness  of  wool  fibers,  wrinkled 
the  least  of  all  and  gave  di  ;tinctly  the  best  service  of  the  ties 
tested.  The  following  fabrics  comprise  some  of  the  most 
common  ones  used  in  neckties. 

Barathea — A  soft,  low  luster  silk  fabric  having  a  small 
regular  diapered  or  pebbly  pattern,  formed  from  discon- 
tinuous ribs. 
Challis — A  soft,  lightweight  wool  fabric  with  plain  weave, 

usually  printed  with  small  designs. 
Crepe — A  lightweight  crinkly  fabric  that  may  be  made  of 
any  textile  fiber.    If  made  of  fibers  other  than  silks,  this 
fact  must  be  clearly  disclosed,  according  to  recent  rulings 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Flannel — A  lightweight  wool  fabric  in  plain  or  twill  weave, 

usually  having  a  slight  fuzzy  nap. 
Foulard — A  lightweight,  soft,  smooth,  silk  or  wool  printed 

fabric  having  a  very  slightly  ribbed  appearance. 
Poplin — A  lightweight  fabric,  often  of  silk,  rayon,  or  wool, 
or  a  mixture  of  these,  having  a  noticeable,  fine-ribbed 
appearance. 
Rep — A  lightweight,  transversely  corded  fabric  of  silk  or 

wool,  having  a  noticeably  ribbed  appearance. 
Satin — A  thick,  close-textured,  glossy  fabric  of  silk.  (See 

comment  under  Crepe,  above.) 
Twill — A  firm  silk  fabric  similar  in  weave  to  rep,  ribbed  in 
appearance,  showing  both  warp  and  filling  yarns  on  sur- 
face. 

The  neckties  listed  in  this  report  were  tested  for  service- 
ability in  actual  wear  by  individuals  of  the  staff  of  Consum- 
ers' Research,  by  noting  their  resistance  to  creasing,  and  by 
rubbing  and  pulling  them  in  a  machine  especially  contrived 
by  Consumers'  Research  to  develop  relative  resistance  of 
the  ties  to  rubbing  and  fraying  at  the  knot.  All  ties  were 
dry-cleaned  and  were  exposed  to  sunlight  to  observe  their 
behavior  under  these  conditions.  All  neckties  listed  were 
of  the  preferred  resilient  construction. 
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Recommended 

Botany,  All- Wool  Challis  (Botany  Worsted  Mills,  Passaic, 

N.  J.)  $1. 
Cheney  Barathea,  Pure-Dye  Silk  (Cheney  Bros.,  Madison 

Ave.  and  34  St.,  N.Y.C.)  $1.  Performance  in  wear  test 

one  of  best  of  ties  tested. 
Rainaway    Processed    Barathea,     Pure    Dye    Silk,     Cat. 

No.  33—8326  (Distrib.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.)  69  cents 

plus  postage.  Performance  in  wear  test  one  of  best  of  ties 

tested. 
Superha,    Wool    Foulard    (Superba    Cravats,    Rochester, 

N.  Y.)  $1. 
Tuxcraft,  Fancy  Weave   (Tuxedo  Neckwear  Co.,  125  N. 

Fourth,  Philadelphia)   $1.    Warp,  pure-dye  silk;  filling, 

rayon. 
Vivax,  Wool  Foulard  (Sambrooks,  Ltd.,  London,  England) 

$L50. 

Qualified  Recommendation 

Arrow  Barathea,  Pure-Dye  Silk  ( Cluett-Peabody  Co.,  Inc., 
Troy,  N.  Y.)  $L 

Arrow,  Twill  (Cluett-Peabody  Co.,  Inc.)  $1.  Warp,  pure- 
dye  silk;  filling,  cotton  and  rayon. 

Priestley's  Imported  "Nor-East,'*  All- Wool  Challis  (Dis- 
trib. Wembley,  Inc.,  New  Orleans)  $L 

Pure-Dye  Silk  Twill,  Cat.  No.  33—8320  (Distrib.  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.)  98  cents  plus  postage. 

Beau  Brunmiell,  Novelty  Check.  (The  Weisbaum  Bros. 
Brower  Co.,  424  E.  Fourth,  Cincinnati)  $L50.  Warp, 
silk;  filling,  rayon. 

Rep  (Distrib.  Weber  &  Heilbroner,  Inc.,  N.Y.C.)  $1.50. 
Warp,  pure-dye  silk;  filling,  weighted  silk. 

Superha,  Pure-Dye  Silk  Foulard  (Superba  Cravats)  $1.50. 
Colox^  of  one  sample,  blue  with  small  white  dots,  faded 
when  dry-cleaned,  more  than  another  sample  of  slightly 
different  shade. 
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By 
Malcolm  Parks 


DURING  Lent,  many  households  will  serve  fish. 
And  if  the  trusting  housewife  serves  the  exact  type 
fish  she  specified  when  purchasing,  it  will  be  largely 
a  matter  of  luck.  Nor  will  any  blame  attach  to  her.  The 
files  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  bulge  with  examples 
of  substitution  by  many  types  of  fish  dealers,  from  large 
packers  to  little  retailers.  And  most  authorities  agree  that 
the  consumer  is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  dealer  when 
purchasing  fish. 

One  reason  for  this  is  lack  of  any  previous  exact,  tested, 
and  standard  knowledge  regarding  fish.  Another  reason  is 
the  fact  that  consumers  generally  are  not  aware  of  the 
urgent  necessity  for  Federal  inspection,  not  only  of  fish 
canneries,  but  of  the  fresh  fish  industry  also.  There  are  as 
yet  no  accepted  standards  of  grading,  labeling,  or  classifying 
which  would  apply  to  fresh  fish.  A  recent  survey  shows 
that  much  confusion  of  thought  exists  among  housewives 
regarding  terminology,  species,  types,  and  characteristics 
of  fish.  This  article  is  an  attempt  to  clarify  a  situation 
which  is  costing  consumers  a  great  deal  of  money  that  is 
being  ill-spent. 

The  guide  which  accompanies  this  article  is  designed 
solely  as  an  aid  in  purchasing  fresh  fish  and,  in  a  few  cases, 
canned  fish.  Particular  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that 
various  species  have  regular  seasons.  A  great  many  fish 
are  sold  out  of  season  and,  while  this  is  rarely  dangerous 
to  health,  it  does  mean  that  the  purchaser  is  paying  for 
pool  quality,  coarse  texture,  and  less  palatable  meat.    The 
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first  concern  when  buying  fresh  fish  is  to  be  sure  they  are 
fresh ! 

There  are  just  a  few  simple  points  to  observe.  Good  fish 
will  be  bright  in  color  with  clear  skin  to  which  the  scales 
adhere  firmly.  The  gills  should  be  bright  red  and  the  eyes 
clear  and  unwrinkled.  The  fish  itself  should  be  firm  and 
elastic  and  should  spring  back  when  pressed  with  the  fingers. 
There  should  be  very  little  slime  on  the  skin.  Rigor  mortis 
should  be  so  pronounced  that  the  body  will  be  rigid  and  stiff. 
Another  easy  test  is  to  see  if  the  fish  sinks  in  water.  If 
so,  it  is  fresh. 

Bad  fish  have  characteristics  of  their  own,  too.  For  one 
thing  they  are  pale  in  color,  looking  somewhat  bleached. 
Scales  will  be  loose  and  the  eyes  sunken  and  wrinkled.  A 
bad  fish  will  smell  stale  or  sour,  the  body  will  be  flabby  and 
limp,  and  the  fish  will  usually  float  in  water. 

Roughly  speaking,  fresh  fish  are  divided  into  two  groups, 
the  lean  are  haddock,  cod,  sole,  etc.,  while  the  fat  fish  are 
salmon,  mackerel,  bluefish,  etc.  This  is  important  where 
cooking  is  concerned.  The  fat  fish  are  more  adaptable  to 
broiling  and  baking,  while  the  lean  fish  work  out  best  in 
boiling  or  steaming. 

There  is  some  controversy  over  the  question  of  the  best 
medium  for  frying  fish.  The  Department  of  Fisheries  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  agree 
that  butter  is  not  so  good  as  oil  because  butter  smokes  un- 
pleasantly at  relatively  low  temperatures  whereas  oil  will 
give  off  acrid  fumes  only  at  a  considerably  higher  tempera- 
ture. On  the  other  hand,  The  Culinary  Handbook  by 
Charles  Fellows,  published  by  the  Hotel  Monthly  Press  and 
intended  for  the  use  of  caterers,  generally  favors  butter 
for  frying  fish,  although  olive  oil  is  occasionally  mentioned. 
So,  up  to  now  at  least,  the  authorities  allow  the  housewife  to 
take  her  choice  of  frying  fats. 

Vinegar  added  to  the  water  in  which  fish  are  boiling  will 
usually  overcome  the  cooking  odor.    When  washing  fish 
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dishes  some  dry  mustard  added  to  the  water  will  clarify  it 
and  prevent  the  fish  odor  from  getting  on  other  dishes. 
Fried  fish  should  be  dipped  in  cornmeal  as  this  tends  to 
overcome  the  odor  and  prevents  sticking  to  the  pan. 

Among  the  fish  which  are  inexpensive  and  can  be  easily 
cooked  are  eels.  There  is  a  natural  antipathy  toward  eels 
among  many  people,  but  the  truth  is  they  are  one  of  the 
choicest  and  most  delicately  flavored  fish.  The  meat  is 
snowy  white  and  firmly  textured. 

Shad  roe  is  considered  best  among  the  many  fish  eggs 
on  the  market,  but  the  roe  from  other  fish  is  nearly  equal 
to  it  in  flavor  and  texture.  Fillets,  of  salt  and  smoked  fish, 
provide  economical  changes  in  the  fish  menu,  and  their  prep- 
aration is  simple.  Frozen  fish,  which  is  usually  sold  in  fillet 
form  are  too  new  to  have  developed  standards.  Consumer 
initiation  of  these  standards  would  provide  incentive  for 
correct  labeling  of  the  fillets.  These  labels  should  specify 
the  type  fish  they  are  derived  from,  the  season  and  date 
w^hen  caught,  and  other  pertinent  information. 

Canned  Fish 

The  same  condition  holds  true  in  the  tremendous  business 
of  canning  fish.  Analysis  shows  that  labels  seem  to  be  de- 
signed to  conceal  rather  than  inform.  The  following  data 
have  been  worked  out  to  give  some  measure  of  protection 
to  purchasers  of  canned  fish. 

Canned  codfish  and  haddock  flakes,  or  a  combination  of 
both,  are  widely  retailed  in  sections  distant  from  the  sea. 
Label  specifications  should,  but  do  not,  include  data  telling 
whether  fish  was  corned  before  packing,  whether  artificial 
coloring  is  present,  and  whether  or  not  the  stock  was  newly 
caught  at  packing.  Impurities  and  adulterants  are  often 
found  in  canned  fish  flakes,  and  the  consumer  must  be 
alert  to  detect  them. 

Canned  crabmeat  is  usually  packed  from  domestic  or 
Japanese  crabs.    The  domestic  meat  is  flaky  and  a  grayish- 
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white  in  color.  Japanese  crabmeat  is  very  white  and  similar 
to  lobster  meat  in  texture  and  flavor  and  is  often  substituted 
for  the  more  expensive  lobster.  There  should  be  only  two 
grades  of  canned  crabmeat :  choicest  being  meat  of  the  legs 
and  claws,  the  other  being  bits  and  small  pieces. 

Specifications  for  canned  crabmeat  should  insist  that  they 
be  entirely  free  from  chemical  preservatives,  grit,  or  adul- 
terants, and  reasonably  free  from  outer  shell  and  paper 
shell.  Meat  from  Dromia  crabs,  which  is  often  packed  and 
sold,  is  not  considered  suitable  for  human  consumption  by 
most  authorities,  and  Federal  inspection  should  be  main- 
tained t®  see  that  none  reaches  the  consumer. 

Canned  lobster  meat  is  taken  only  from  the  claws  and  tail, 
the  claw  meat  being  more  delicate  and  tender  and,  therefore, 
more  expensive.  Labels  should  specify  whether  the  meat  is 
from  male  or  female  lobster  and  also  whether  claw  or  tail 
meat.  At  present,  the  consumer  has  no  way  of  determining 
these  important  facts. 

Canned  salmon  has  such  an  enormous  sale  that  the  possi- 
bilities for  substitution  and  other  practices  are  very  great. 
Grading  of  canned  salmon  follows  color  lines.  (See  Guide.) 
Characteristics  to  look  for  in  canned  salmon  are :  firm  meat, 
bones  soft  and  yielding,  no  great  proportion  of  cuts  adja- 
cent to  heads  and  tails.  The  label  should  specify  the  species 
of  salmon  in  the  can.  The  slight  amount  of  liquid  in  the 
can  should  be  rich  and  oily,  for  specifications  call  for  noth- 
ing to  be  packed  except  fish  and  a  little  salt.  The  oil  is 
from  the  original  salmon  fat.  If  the  liquid  is  weak  and 
watery,  the  consumer  is  paying  for  added  water. 

There  are  so  many  varieties  of  domestic  and  imported 
sardines  that  standards  will  be  sure  to  vary.  Certain  stand- 
ard points  are  considered  necessary.  Fancy  or  standard 
grades  should  be  uniform  in  size,  no  heads,  and  free  from 
red  feed  or  other  objectionable  material.  Bones  should 
crush  easily  when  pressed  between  fingers.  Can  should  con- 
tain no  "belly  blown"  fish  or  scraps.    Labels  should  specify 
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type  of  sardine,  the  type  of  oil  in  which  it  is  packed,  and 
should  also  specify  the  process  used  in  canning.  Generally 
these  are: 

a.  Cooking  and  drying  with  hot  air  at  the  same  time. 

b.  Smoking,  then  steaming  and  drying. 

c.  Frying  in  hot  oil  then  drying. 

The  can  should  be  well  filled,  with  very  small  interstices 
well  filled  with  olive  oil,  or  other  edible  oil. 

Shrimp  are  packed  two  ways,  wet-pack  and  dry-pack. 
There  is  no  difference  in  quality  between  the  two  packs,  the 
difference  lies  in  the  packing.  Specifications  for  shrimp 
should  call  for  cans  which  contain  finely  grained  and  whole 
pieces  of  meat.  No  soft,  small,  or  mashed  shrimp  should 
be  included.  No  shell,  legs,  or  viscera  should  be  included 
and  discolored  shrimps  or  those  with  irregular  depressions 
along  outer  length  of  surface  should  be  refused.  Dry-pack 
should  be  free  from  any  sogginess  or  free  liquid.  Wet-pack 
should  be  tightly  packed  with  only  sufficient  liquid  present 
to  fill  very  small  spaces. 

The  opportunities  for  utilizing  practices  that  are  inimical 
to  the  consumer  are  exemplified  by  the  canning  of  tuna  fish. 
Because  many  fish  resemble  cooked  tuna  in  color,  flavor, 
and  variety,  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  determine  the 
quality  of  the  tuna  contained  in  any  given  can.  It  is  here 
that  labels  should  be  forced  to  contain  information  regard- 
ing added  preservatives,  the  presence  of  adulterants  and  the 
kind,  type  and  species  of  tuna  contained  in  the  can,  and  also 
the  kind  and  type  of  oil  used  in  the  pack.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  the  tuna  fish  canned  by  the  important  Japanese 
fisheries. 

Because  fish  are  such  important  sources  of  protein  and 
iodine  they  should  be  widely  used.  For  their  own  protec- 
tion, consumers  should  ask  for  standards  of  packing  pro- 
cedure, labels  that  inform  rather  than  conceal,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Federal  inspection  service,  similar  to  that 
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in  meat  packing  plants.  This  inspection  should  be  rigid  and 
should  be  in  force  in  canneries  and  in  all  establishments 
where  fresh  fish  is  wholesaled. 

STANDARD  GUIDE  FOR  FISH  PURCHASING* 
Bass  (lean): 

a.  Small-mouth ;  large-mouth ;  black ;  sea  bass.  Distinguished 
by  high  back,  flat  head  with  moderately  pointed  nose  and 
the  eyes  set  high.  Large  scales,  sharp  flat  spine.  Length 
3  times  that  of  width.  Colors  range  from  smoky  gray  to 
almost  black,  usually  mottled.  Belly  slightly  paler  than 
sides.   In  season  all  year. 

b.  Striped  bass : 

Has  7  or  8  narrow  black  stripes  running  lengthwise  along 
body.  Characterized  by  one  long  fin;  other  species  have 
2  short  fins.   In  season  all  year. 

Bluefish  (lean): 

a.  Including  Pollock. 

Blue  in  color  tinged  slightly  with  green,  silvery  belly.  Is 
long  with  a  deeply  forked  tail.  Projecting  lower  jaw  dis- 
tinguishes the  large  mouth.  Meat  is  firm,  flavor  sweet 
and  delicate.    In  season  all  year. 

b.  Boston  Bluefish: 

Has  a  wide,  plump  body  usually  4  times  as  long  as  wide 
with  sharp,  pointed  nose.  Pronounced  olive  green  colora- 
tion with  yellowish  cast  just  above  silver  belly  line. 
Nearly  always  substituted  for  more  expensive  Cape  Blue- 
fish.  In  season  from  May  to  October. 

Butterfish  (fat): 

A  small  fish  2  to  3  times  as  long  as  wide.  Has  a  very  deli- 
cate flavor  similar  to  angel  fish  and  is  often  sold  for  this 
more  expensive  variety.  Bright  silver  in  color,  the  scales 
being  so  small  and  thin  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  being 
scaleless.  Some  species  are  a  bluish  lead  color  with  silvery 
bellies.   In  season  from  April  to  December. 

Carp  (lean): 

Listed  because  they  are  often  packed  and  sold  as  cheap 

*  Only  the  most  commonly  used  fish  are  listed  here. 
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salmon.  When  smoked  or  salted  they  are  also  often  substi- 
tuted for  more  expensive  varieties.  They  are  deep  copperish 
color  shading  to  yellowish  sides.  Scales  are  large.  Flavor  is 
rather  muddy.    In  season  all  year. 

Cod  (lean): 

A  rather  large,  tapering  fish  with  white  line  running  from 
head  to  tail  with  small  brownish  spots  on  back  and  sides. 
Fish  is  distinguished  by  having  both  eyes  on  upper  side. 
Some  species  are  yellowish  green  with  pale  red  spots  on 
sides.  Body  formation  the  same,  however.  In  season  all 
year. 

Flounder  (lean): 

A  small,  flat  fish  nearly  always  sold  in  fillet  form.  Often 
sold  as  fillet  of  sole.  Distinguished  from  true  sole  by  having 
firm  mouth  and  lighter  brown  color  on  sides.  Species  has 
many  variations,  halibut  being  also  of  the  flounder  family. 
In  season  all  year. 

Haddock  (lean): 

This  fish  is  of  the  cod  family.  Distinguished  from  cod  by 
several  points;  has  smaller  mouth  and  a  long,  dark-colored 
line  running  lengthwise  along  sides.  Smaller  than  cod,  the 
average  length  being  around  24  inches.  Haddock  scales  are 
relatively  small,  the  upper  jaw  projects  beyond  the  lower 
and  the  tail  is  rather  concave.  In  color  it  is  usually  a  dark 
gray  above  blending  into  a  dirty  white  belly.  Has  a  some- 
what dry,  white,  flaky  meat.    In  season  all  year. 

Halibut  (with  fat  trimmed  out,  lean): 

The  halibut  is  a  large,  flat  fish  of  the  flounder  family.  It  is 
distinguished  by  a  large  mouth  opening  back  to  the  eyes. 
The  teeth  are  sharp  and  curved.  The  tail  is  not  rounded 
but  is  cmarginate.  The  eyes  are  more  widely  separated  than 
in  most  flounders.  The  smaller  halibut  are  usually  a  light 
chocolate-brown  on  the  upper  (eyed)  side  and  are  not  quite 
as  mottled  as  the  larger  fish.  These,  which  are  known  as 
"grays",  are  sometimes  almost  black  in  color  and  the  under- 
side is  clouded  and  blotched.    In  season  all  year. 

Mackerel  (fat): 

The   mackerel   is   characterized  by   a   slender   body   which 
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tapers  back  from  a  pointed  nose  to  a  very  slim  tail.  The 
body  is  usually  3  to  4  times  as  long  as  wide.  The  mouth  is 
very  large,  opening  back  almost  to  eyes,  and  the  teeth  are 
very  small  but  sharp  and  pointed.  Tiny  scales  make  the  fish 
smooth  and  velvety  to  the  touch.  Approximately  24  dark 
bands  of  color  run  in  wavy,  transverse  lines  along  body. 
Living  fish  are  very  brilliant  in  color,  but  they  fade  so 
quickly  that  fish  when  purchased  are  usually  dull.  Boston 
mackerel  in  season  from  May  to  November;  Spanish  mack- 
erel, from  November  to  May;  California  mackerel,  all  year. 

Perch  (lean): 

a.  Yellow  perch: 

A  freshwater  fish  also  called  barred  perch.  Characterized 
by  a  greenish-brown  back  with  yellow  and  dark  bars  on 
the  sides.  Undersides  are  usually  white.  Often  attain 
lengths  of  more  than  lyi  feet  but  the  larger  fish  are  not 
desirable.    A  very  bony  fish  of  poor  flavor  and  quality. 

b.  White  perch: 

Similar  to  yellow  perch  except  that  it  is  olive-gray  on  the 
sides  clouded  with  distinct,  well-defined  markings.  Fish 
grows  much  larger  than  yellow  perch,  and  the  meat  is 
much  firmer  and  of  better  flavor  and  quality.  Large  yel- 
low perch  are  often  sold  for  white  perch.  Both  types  in 
season  all  year. 

Pike  (lean): 

This  is  a  large,  fresh-water  fish  of  good  flavor  and  quality. 
Distinguished  by  very  pale  spots  on  the  usual  bluish-gray 
color.   Often  reach  lengths  of  3  to  4  feet.   In  season  all  year. 

Porgy  (fat): 

This  is  a  small,  short,  broad  fish  characterized  by  its  dis- 
tinctive brownish  color.  It  is  sold  all  year  but  its  best  season 
is  during  summer  months,  from  June  to  September. 

Red  Snapper  (lean): 

A  red  snapper  always  has  red  eyes,  and  a  body  that  is  deep 
red  above  merging  into  a  paler  red  below.  Meat  is  very 
white  and  of  good  flavor  and  quality.    In  season  all  year. 

Salmon  (fat): 

There  are  so  many  varieties  and  types  of  salmon  that  pur- 
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chase  is  best  made  by  using  color  as  a  guide.  The  Chinook 
salmon,  which  includes  King,  Tyee,  etc.,  have  a  deep  salmon 
color  and  are  very  flaky  and  rich  with  oil.  Sockeye  salmon, 
including  Alaska  Red,  Blueback,  and  Redfish,  etc.,  are  a  deep 
red  color  with  a  firm  texture.  These  are  dryer  than  Chi- 
nook. 

Silver  salmon,  also  Coho,  Silversides,  or  Medium  Reds,  are 
pale  to  deep  pink  with  very  firm  meat.  Humpbacked  or  Pink 
salmon  have  soft,  loose  meat  that  is  very  sweet  and  a  pale 
pink  in  color.  Chum,  Dog,  Keta  or  Calico  types  of  salmon 
have  soft  meat  that  is  whitish  to  light  yellow  in  color. 
Another  aid  in  determining  the  brand  or  type  of  salmon 
purchased  is  by  weights.  Chinook  run  from  20  pounds  up. 
Sockeye  average  around  10  pounds  but  sometimes  weigh  up 
to  15  pounds.  Silver  and  Pink  are  much  smaller.  The  white 
salmon  such  as  Chum  average  12  pounds  and  up. 

Shad  (fat): 

A  broad,  thick  fish  characterized  by  the  presence  of  many 
small  bones.  Scales  are  silvery  gray  and  merge  into  a  red- 
dish tinge  toward  lower  part  of  body.  Backbone  of  fish  is 
dark  in  color.  The  fish  is  rich,  rather  dark  and  has  a  dis- 
tinctive flavor.    In  season  from  December  to  July, 

Sheepshead  (lean): 

A  large  fish  with  a  snout  somewhat  like  a  sheep's  head, 
hence  the  name.  Head  is  very  wide,  body  is  deep.  Broad 
black  bands  run  crosswise  of  the  body.  Teeth  are  very  short 
and  sharp,  snout  is  somewhat  flat  and  snubbed.  Meat  is  very 
coarse.    In  season  all  year. 

Sole  (lean): 

a.  Common  sole;  (see  flounder). 

b.  Lemon  sole : 

Differs  from  common  sole  in  that  body  is  a  light-yellow 
in  color,  mottled  with  dark  blotches.  To  tell  difference 
between  lemon  sole  and  winter  flounder,  which  it  resem- 
bles in  type,  note  that  winter  flounder  is  a  dull  reddish- 
brown  sometimes  slatish  in  hue.  Winter  flounder  is  often 
sold  in  substitution  for  lemon  sole.  In  season  all  year. 

Tuna: 

This  is  a  large  fish  of  the  mackerel  family,  and  is  seldom 
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sold  except  in  cans.  There  is  such  great  difference  in  the 
flavor  of  tuna  types  that  labels  on  cans  should  be  made  to 
specify  the  exact  type  tuna  the  can  contains.  The  most 
common  tuna  attains  large  size.  It  is  pearly  black  or  deep 
blue  above  with  silvery  sides,  spotted  whitish  belly.  Yellow- 
fin  tuna  is  the  choicest.  The  meat  is  light  in  color  and  very 
finely-textured.  Long-finned  tuna  is  smaller;  the  meat  is 
milder  and  very  white.  Striped  tuna  has  pinkish-buff  meat 
of  a  peculiar  gamey  flavor.  The  season  for  tuna  is  Sep- 
tember and  October. 

Weakfish  (lean): 

A  salt-water  fish  with  a  whitish  body  tinged  with  purple. 
Top  of  sides  covered  with  small,  dark  spots  that  sometimes 
occur  as  oblique,  wavy  lines.  Meat  is  very  firm.  In  season 
from  April  to  November. 

Whitefish  (fat): 

A  fish  without  many  distinctive  markings.  Sweet  and  very 
white.  Sometimes  canned  for  tuna  substitute.  In  season 
from  April  to  December. 


Shellfish 

Clams  (Quahaugs;  Long;  Little  Necks;  Cherry  Stones): 

These  names  were  once  applied  to  various  clams  to  denote 
the  locality  where  found.  Commercial  practice  today  grades 
all  clams  by  size,  regardless  of  location  of  the  beds.  The 
names  are  used  only  to  secure  fancy  prices  from  the  con- 
sumer. Quahaugs  are  large  clams  generally  used  for  chow- 
der, etc.  Long  clams  are  used  for  roasting,  steaming,  etc. 
Little  Necks  and  Cherry  Stones  are  generally  eaten  raw. 

Crabs  (Hard-shell;  Soft-shell): 

During  May  through  October,  crabs  moult  and  begin  grow- 
ing a  new  shell.  While  this  is  in  process  of  formation  crabs 
are  soft-shell,  at  all  other  times  they  are  hard-shell. 
Crabs  are  graded  according  to  size:  "Culls"  run  about  3  to 
3^/2  inches  wide ;  "mediums"  are  about  4^  inches,  "Primes" 
measure  5  to  6  inches  and  "Jumbos"  grow  from  7  to  8^ 
inches  wide.   The  best  grade  are  primes. 
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Lobster: 

The  female  lobster  is  more  desirable  because  it  contains  the 
"coral"  or  roe.  The  meat  is  also  more  delicately  flavored. 
Female  lobsters  are  distinguished  from  the  male  by  the  soft- 
ness of  the  2  upper  fin-like  appendages.  The  tail  is  also 
much  broader.  Heavy  lobsters  are  apt  to  be  of  better  flavor 
than  Hghtweight  lobsters.  The  best  season  for  lobsters  is 
from  March  to  November. 

Oysters  (Blue  Points,  Lynnhavens,  Cotuits,  etc.): 

Like  clams,  oysters  were  once  called  by  trade  names  to 
distinguish  locality  of  beds.  Now  they  are  called  these  same 
terms,  but  grading  is  done  by  size  only.  Generally  speaking, 
Blue  Points  are  3-4  inches  long  and  2-2j^  inches  wide. 
They  are  slightly  rounded  in  form  with  smooth  shells  and 
small  meat  of  delicate  flavor.  Lynnhavens  and  Cotuits  are 
more  angular,  the  shell  is  rougher  and  the  meats  not  so 
delicate.  Shucked  oysters  are  graded  according  to  size ; 
half-shells  are  smallest;  culls  are  medium  size;  counts  or 
extra  selects  are  the  largest. 

Many  purchasers  are  particularly  careful  to  get  oyster 
liquor  when  purchasing  shucked  oysters.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  commercial  oyster  liquor.  Any  liquid  is  added 
water.  Oysters  sold  to  large  buyers  specify  no  added  water 
and  also  that  the  Bacillus  coli  score  should  not  be  over  50. 
The  average  consumer  has  no  such  safeguards,  and  many 
authorities  state  that  the  oyster  liquor  received  at  purchase 
teems  with  deadly  germs. 

Scallops: 

The  best  are  very  small  and  pinkish  white  in  color.  Large, 
common  scallops  of  coarse  texture  are  yellowish  in  color. 
They  are  often  cut  into  small  bits  and  substituted  for  the 
smaller,  more  expensive  type. 

Shrimp: 

They  vary  in  length  from  2-3^  inches.  When  alive  they 
are  greenish  gray  with  tiny  brown  dots  that  turn  reddish 
brown  or  pink  when  boiled.  Prawns  are  a  large  variety  of 
shrimp. 
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HEN  you  buy  a  box  of  cereal,  or  soap  flakes, 
or  a  can  of  spices,  do  you  expect  to  find  it  full? 
It  never  is,  of  course.  Sometimes  this  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  practicable  for  the  factory  to  pack  the 
box  full.  Sometimes  the  contents  shake  down  in  shipping. 
Very  often,  the  manufacturer  makes  the  box  larger  than  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  make  you  think  that  you  are  getting 
a  lot  for  your  money.  When  a  box  or  package  is  not  full 
up  to  the  top,  it  is  known  as  ''slack  filled." 

Of  course  the  weight  of  the  cereal  or  soap  or  salt  or 
mustard  must  always  appear  somewhere  on  the  box,  but 
only  an  expert  can  tell  whether  or  not  2^  ounces  of  cara- 
way seeds  will  almost  fill  a  box  3^  inches  high  by  2^ 
inches  wide,  and  it  is  the  bulk  or  volume  of  the  box  by 
which  most  people  judge  comparative  amounts  received. 
The  best  way  to  learn  how  full  are  the  packages  of  things 
you  use  every  day  is  to  make  a  study  of  a  number  of  them 
in  your  class  at  school. 

Decide  what  kinds  of  groceries  you  wish  to  make  your 
"slack  fill"  study  on  and  then  have  each  person  in  your  class 
bring  in  an  unopened  box.  Be  sure  also  to  remember  to  have 
the  grocer  write  the  price  of  the  article  right  on  the  box 
when  you  buy  it.  Soap  flakes,  soap  powder,  breakfast  foods, 
spices,  packaged  salt,  and  chocolate  malted  milk  powders 
all  lend  themselves  readily  to  such  a  test.  If  you  decide  to 
make  a  study  of  all  of  these  items,  plan  to  do  them  one 

*  This  test   is   taken  from   the    manuscript   of   Helping   Mother   Buy    Groceries,    a 
book   for   boy  and   girl   consumers,    now   in    preparation. 
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group  at  a  time  in  order  to  have  the  proper  basis  for  com- 
parison within  each  group. 

Suppose  we  do  spices  first.  Put  all  the  different  boxes  of 
spices  on  the  table  and  open  their  tops  carefully  so  as  not  to 
spill  any  of  the  contents.  Tin  spice  cans  may  be  opened  with 
a  can  opener.  Tap  each  box  gently  with  a  pencil  so  that 
the  spices  will  be  level  inside  the  box.  Then  measure  the 
height  of  the  box  inside  with  a  thin  ruler  or  a  piece  of  card- 
board marked  off  in  inches  and  fractions,  which  is  stuck 
down  into  the  box  or  can  until  it  touches  the  bottom.  Re- 
cord the  height  in  inches  on  a  piece  of  paper.  In  the  same 
way  measure  the  height  of  the  spice  from  the  bottom  of 
the  box  or  can.  Subtract  the  height  of  the  spice  from  the 
height  of  the  box  and  the  remainder  gives  you  the  amount 
of  ''slack  fill."  Be  sure  that  someone  "checks"  each  of  your 
measurements  to  make  certain  that  you  have  made  no  mis- 
takes. Make  a  chart  showing  the  name  of  the  brand,  the 
manufacturer  or  distributor,  the  net  weight  given  on  the 
box,  the  price,  the  price  per  pound  (which  one  must  com-, 
pute  by  dividing  the  price  of  the  can  by  the  number  of 
ounces  contained,  and  multiplying  the  quotient  by  16),  the 
height  of  the  box  measured  on  the  inside,  the  height  from 
the  bottom  of  the  box  to  the  top  of  the  contents,  distance 
from  top  of  contents  to  inside  top  of  box,  and  the  percent- 
age of  "slack  fill."  (This  last  percentage,  which  is  the  im- 
portant thing  we  were  looking  for,  is  the  distance  from  the 
top  of  contents  to  the  top  of  box  divided  by  total  height  of 
box  inside,  and  multiplied  by  100.)  Examine  closely  the 
table  showing  the  results  of  a  "slack  fill"  test  made  of  spices 
in  the  laboratory  of  Consumers'  Research.  If  you  were  mak- 
ing a  "slack  fill"  test,  your  chart  should  be  divided  off  like 
the  one  shown  on  the  next  page. 

After  your  class  has  carried  out  several  different  "slack 
fill"  tests,  make  an  exhibit  of  your  findings  and  invite  other 
classes  in  to  see  them.  It  would  be  an  interesting  idea  for 
different  classes  each  to  repeat  the  tests  with  different  pack- 
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ages  of  the  same  brands  in  order  to  find  out  just  now  much 
the  variation  amounts  to,  or  how  consistently  a  given  manu- 
facturer ''slack  fills"  his  boxes,  bottles,  jars,  and  cans.  Just 
one  word  of  warning:  the  amount  of  slack  fill  will  vary 
somewhat  at  different  times,  and  with  different  packages  of 
the  same  brand,  so  that  you  needn't  be  worried  if  your  re- 
sults don't  turn  out  to  be  identical  with  those  of  other 
tests,  even  if  you  use  the  same  brands  of  spices. 

When  you  have  completed  you  "slack  fill"  tests,  write  to 
the  Food  and  Drug  Department  in  your  state,  which  will 
probably  be  located  in  your  state  capital,  and  ask  whether 
or  not  there  is  any  law  in  your  state  regulating  the  filling 
of  packages  of  foods,  spices,  scouring  powders,  soap  flakes, 
nails  and  tacks,  and  other  things  one  buys  in  packages  at  the 
grocer's  or  hardware  store.  In  North  Dakota,  which  has 
very  excellent  control  or  food  and  drugs  and  the  way  in 
which  they  are  sold  and  labeled  there  are  strict  limitations 
on  the  amount  of  "slack  fill"  allowed  in  food  and  drug 
packages.  Twenty  per  cent  "slack  fill"  is  the  most  that  is 
allowed.  How  many  of  the  packages  of  spices  tested  would 
be  prohibited  from  sale  in  North  Dakota  under  this  regu- 
lation? Do  all  the  packages  conform  with  your  own  state 
laws  (if  any)  ?  If  you  find  upon  inquiry  that  your  own 
state  does  not  regulate  the  packages  in  which  goods  are 
sold  to  consumers,  perhaps  your  class  will  wish  to  write  to 
the  Governor  to  see  whether  something  cannot  be  done  by 
legislation  or  official  regulations  to  protect  consumers  in 
this  important  matter. 
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HEN,  in  July,  1936,  the  five-year-old  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Scott  O'Leary  tripped  over  the 
base  of  a  brass  bridge  lamp  and  fell  forward, 
his  arm  and  shoulder  hitting  a  metal  radiator  grille,  his 
body  formed  a  connecting  link  for  a  current  of  electricity 
between  the  lamp  stand  and  the  radiator — and  he  was  killed. 
The  case  was  prominently  reported  in  the  Spokane  press. 
The  state  electrical  inspector  who  investigated  the  accident 
found  that  it  was  due  to  a  strand  of  the  wire  making  con- 
tact with  the  metal  socket  of  the  light  and  thus  electrically 
charging  the  entire  metal  stand,  possibly  because  a  fiber 
insulator  (which  should  have  been  present  to  ensure  separa- 
tion of  the  wire  from  the  socket)  had  been  left  out  at  the 
time  of  manufacture.  The  lamp  had  been  in  use  six  years 
without  suspicion  of  its  defect.  Yet  it  had  been  *'a  potential 
killer"  all  that  time,  even  when  the  current  was  off  at  the 
switch. 

Have  you  any  potential  killers  in  your  home?  Don't  say 
''no"  unless  you  have  verification.  This  family  had  lived 
with  one  without  casualty  for  six  years,  till  the  unusual 
conjunction  of  circtimstances  occurred  which  demonstrated 
the  danger,  all  too  tragically. 

How  to  Discover  Such  Dangers?   How  Avoid  Them? 

There  is,  alas!  no  means  likely  to  be  adopted  by  the 
average  person  to  make  absolutely  sure  there  is  no  danger. 

65 
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Deliberate  personal  experimentation  would  of  course  afford 
a  pretty  reliable  test  of  conditions  at  the  given  moment,  but 
no  one  in  his  senses  wants  to  incur  the  risk  of  death  or 
injury  by  electric  shock  in  order  to  be  assured  that  he  won't 
be  killed  later.  Electrical  measuring  instruments,  such  as 
are  used  by  Consumers'  Research  for  detecting  current  leak- 
age, aren't  among  the  usual  equipment  of  the  householder. 
Of  course,  you  could  hire  an  electrician  to  inspect  all  elec- 
trical connections  from  time  to  time  and  open  up  all  elec- 
trical appliances  to  see  that  they  are  constructed  of  proper 
materials  and  properly  put  together  and  that  no  small  part 
(say  a  piece  of  fiber  insulation)  has  been  omitted;  but  how 
many,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  voluntarily  going  to  do  that  ? 
There  is  one,  and  only  one,  safe  course  to  pursue,  and  that 
is  to  assume  that  there  may  be  some  defect,  with  consequent 
shock  hazard,  in  every  switch,  every  lamp,  and  every  appli- 
ance, and  treat  it  with  respect  accordingly.  Just  as  one  care- 
ful automobile  driver  with  a  life-long  no-accident  record 
said  that  he  had  avoided  accidents  by  always  assuming  that 
the  other  fellow  on  the  road  might  do  something  crazy,  and 
being  prepared  for  it,  so  the  careful  user  of  electricity  will 
avoid  hazard  by  holding  ever-present  in  mind  that  electric 
current  is  always  ready  to  run  wild  if  it  gets  the  chance, 
and  that  he  just  better  not  give  it  the  chance  to  run  through 
him.  That  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  the  layman  can  play 
safe  only  by  keeping  hands  off  all  electrical  appliances ;  noth- 
ing so  ridiculous.  It  does  mean  that  one  should  avoid  pur- 
chasing cheap  electric  fittings  and  cord  (always  get  cord 
labeled  with  approval  of  Underwriters'  Laboratories)  and 
cheaply  constructed  electrical  appliances  such  as  are  offered 
to  a  notorious  extent  in  ^'drugstores"  or  variety  chain 
stores,  or  using  cord  which  has  become  broken  or  frayed. 
And  above  all,  it  means  that  everyone  does  need  a  certain 
very  elementary  knowledge  of  how  electricity  behaves,  to 
make  him  alert  to  possible  electrical  hazards  and  prudent 
in  avoiding  them. 
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The  first  thing  to  remember  about  electricity  is  that  it 
flows  freely  only  through  certain  substances  which  have 
to  a  high  degree  the  property  of  conducting  electricity  and 
which  are  connected  one  to  the  other  in  a  complete  circuit 
without  interruption  by  a  non-conductor.  Silk,  wool,  cotton, 
rubber,  fiber,  dry  wood,  glass,  porcelain,  and  air  are  among 
the  best  of  non-conductors.  (However,  no  substance  is  a 
perfect  non-conductor.  "Non-conductor"  is  a  relative  term. 
Any  material,  even  one  classed  as  a  non-conductor,  will 
conduct  to  some  extent,  slight  though  it  may  be.  That  is 
why  there  may  be  a  small  current  leakage,  detectable  only 
by  a  micro-ammeter,  even  in  an  electrical  appliance  which  is 
perfectly  constructed,  of  suitable  materials,  and  properly 
connected.  Such  appliances  do  not  constitute  hazards,  in 
normal  use. )  For  this  reason,  and  because  they  do  not  burn 
easily,  rubber  and  porcelain  are  much  used  as  insulators. 
Fiber  is  often  used  as  an  insulator  for  electric  light  sockets, 
but  is  not  so  reliable  as  porcelain.  Asbestos  is  sometimes 
used  as  insulation  for  interior  wiring  of  heating  appliances 
because  it  will  not  burn  (and  is  cheap  also),  but  it  is  not  a 
good  insulator  because  it  quickly  absorbs  moisture  in  damp 
weather  and  so  becomes  something  of  a  conductor:  the 
metal  parts  of  such  an  appliance,  say  an  electric  stove,  may 
therefore  become  charged  from  contact  with  the  asbestos 
covered  wire  and  be  dangerous  to  touch.  To  varying  de- 
grees, all  metals  are  good  conductors.  Of  floor  materials, 
concrete  on  account  of  the  absorbed  moisture  usually  pres- 
ent conducts  comparatively  well ;  glazed  tile  does  not ;  lino- 
leum does  not ;  nor,  as  mentioned,  dry  wood.  Ordinary  tap 
water,  or  water  from  spring,  lake,  or  ocean  has  fairly  high 
conductivity  because  of  the  salts  or  metals  in  other  forms 
which  it  contains.  The  earth  is  the  most  extensive  con- 
ductor of  all;  it  is  a  perpetual  maze  of  darting  currents, 
stray  or  excess,  which  have  escaped  from  their  wires  and 
are  hastening  between  home,  store,  factory,  etc.,  and  the 
grounded  generator  at  the  power  house  where  the  electricity 
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IS  manufactured.  The  human  body  is  a  conductor,  poor 
when  the  skin  is  dry,  but  with  conductivity  greatly  increased 
when  the  skin  is  wet;  or  rather,  the  water  on  the  surface 
of  a  body  or  absorbed  in  the  skin  constitutes  an  additional 
medium  for  conduction;  so  is  the  conductivity  of  the  earth 
increased  by  the  moisture  usually  present;  and  even  a  non- 
conductor such  as  glass  or  porcelain  becomes  in  effect  some- 
thing of  a  conductor  if  it  is  wet,  due  to  the  current  flow- 
ing along  the  water  which  clings  to  the  surface.  Perspira- 
tion, because  it  is  saline,  makes  the  human  body  highly 
conductive;  due  to  this  fact,  more  fatal  electrical  accidents 
are  reported  to  happen  during  the  summer  months  than  at 
any  other  time  of  year ;  and  the  conductivity  of  a  person  in 
a  hot  bath  is  increased  not  only  by  the  impurities  contained 
in  the  water  but  by  perspiration.  A  slight  cut  or  bruise 
also  lowers  the  resistance  to  injury  by  electricity,  according 
to  Dr.  Horatio  B.  Williams,  a  well-known  authority  on  this 
subject. 

Now  what?  Well,  suppose  there  is  at  an  electrical  con- 
nection a  stray  strand  of  wire  which,  instead  of  being 
caught  securely  under  the  connector  lug  or  other  element 
through  which  the  current  flows  into  or  out  of  the  appli- 
ance, sticks  out  and  touches  another  metal  part,  which  in 
turn  has  contact  with,  maybe,  a  metal  lamp  stand  (as  in  the 
O'Leary  incident),  a  metal  chain  pull,  or  a  metal  frame,  as 
of  a  toaster,  heater,  sun  lamp,  etc.  Does  this  mean  that 
there  is  always  some  current  leakage  through  that  stray 
strand  of  wire?  Does  it  mean  that  if  you  (your  body  being 
a  conductor)  touch  the  metal  stand,  or  chain  pull,  or  frame, 
you  will  necessarily  get  a  shock?  Not  at  all;  there  is  no 
current  leakage,  and  you  will  get  no  shock — provided  you 
are  not  in  contact  with  another  grounded  conductor,  or  with 
another  appliance  having  appreciable  current  leakage,  which 
will  afford  a  complete  circuit.  That  is,  if  you  are  simply 
standing,  for  instance,  on  a  wooden  floor,  or  on  a  carpet,  or 
sitting  in  a  chair  on  such  a  floor,  nothing  happens  (a  metal 
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chair  on  a  concrete  floor  is  a  different  story).  But  suppose 
there  is  a  radiator  (grounded)  nearby;  you  have  come  in 
cold  and  have  your  feet  pressed  against  the  radiator  at  the 
instant  you  touch  the  lamp  stand  or  pull  the  metal  chain. 
If  the  soles  of  your  shoes  are  rubber,  nothing  happens,  be- 
cause rubber  is  an  excellent  non-conductor.  If  they  are 
leather,  you  may  get  a  little,  tingly  shock,  as  leather  is 
not  so  complete  a  non-conductor.  If  your  leather  soles  are 
moist,  you  will  be  startled  by  quite  a  shock,  perhaps  quite 
too  much  for  your  well-being  if  they  are  wet  through,  since 
water  is  such  a  good  conductor.  If  instead  of  your  shoes 
being  against  the  radiator,  you  have  one  bare,  moist  hand 
or  a  wet  stockinged  foot  resting  directly  on  it,  we  will  not 
expect  you  to  describe,  afterwards,  what  the  shock  you  got 
felt  like,  because,  like  the  O'Leary  boy,  you  stand  a  very 
good  chance  of  being  killed. 

In  that  case,  what  happened?  Simply  this.  The  instant 
your  body  made  connection  between  the  lamp  stand  (or 
chain  pull)  and  the  radiator,  the  current  in  the  wire  seemed 
to  know,  as  it  were,  that  it  had  found  a  new  outlet,  and  as 
much  of  it  as  the  resistances  of  these  new  conductors  would 
permit  flowed  through  the  socket,  down  the  lamp  stand  (or 
chain  pull),  into  you,  through  the  radiator,  and  down  the 
pipes.  Now,  the  return  wire  to  the  generator  at  the  power 
house  is  always  grounded  (a  universal  practice  which  has 
certain  important  things  to  recommend  it  but  the  advisa- 
bility of  which  has  been  questioned  by  at  least  one  author- 
ity), both  there  and  at  your  own  house.  If  it  is  grounded 
to  those  same  furnace  pipes  of  yours,  the  stray  current 
quickly  finds  its  return  wire  again,  via  the  pipes.  If  the 
return  wire  is  grounded  through  another  medium,  then  the 
stray  current  enters  the  earth  and  finds  either  that  ground- 
ing or  another,  maybe  a  neighbor's  (on  the  same  line), 
which  will  take  it  back  to  its  source  at  the  generator,  thus 
making  a  complete  circuit.  This  kind  of  electrical  excursion, 
where  the  current  leaves  its  customary  channel  and  takes  an 
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easier  path  (of  lower  resistance)  for  part  of  its  course,  is 
called  a  short  circuit. 

Such  an  occurrence  would  be  particularly  lamentable  if 
the  current  entered  your  body  through  a  chain-pull, 
because  that  possibility  could  have  been  so  easily  guarded 
against  by  having  attached  to  the  end  of  the  chain  a  cord 
of  some  kind  (i.  e.,  a  non-conducter),  which  you  would 
have  taken  hold  of  instead  of  the  chain.  Or,  if  the  chain 
was  within  such  easy  reach  that  you  might  have  grasped  it 
anyway  rather  than  the  cord,  then  it  would  have  been  safer 
to  have  had  the  chain  broken,  up  near  the  socket,  by  the  in- 
sertion of  a  non-conductor.  Fiber  non-conductors,  known 
as  chain  link  insulators,  come  especially  for  this  purpose; 
they  are  purchasable  at  ten-cent  stores,  or  hardware  or  elec- 
trical supply  stores;  but  a  homemade  job  would  be  just  as 
effective  if  perhaps  not  quite  so  neat  or  durable. 

Again,  in  case  it  was  the  lamp  stand  from  which  the 
current  entered  your  body — well,  it  would  not  have  entered 
it  if  the  stand  had  been  made  of  wood  instead  of  metal. 
Neither  would  the  O'Leary  child  have  been  killed  if  that 
lamp  stand  had  been  made  of  wood  or  sonie  non-metallic 
composition.  Therefore,  in  arranging  your  furniture,  it  is 
desirable  to  keep  metal  lamps  well  separated  from  radiators 
and  from  other  electrical  appliances;  or  better  yet,  to  give 
preference  in  purchase  to  non-metallic  stands  avoiding 
metal  lamps  entirely  where  there  are  children. 

Of  course,  the  easiest  and  surest  way  to  make  a  circuit 
through  the  body — and  people  sometimes  unwittingly  fall 
into  this  error — is  while  you  are  grounded  to  touch  a  bare, 
live  wire  (where  the  insulation  is  frayed  or  broken),  or  to 
touch  the  interior  of  a  socket  or  the  prong  of  a  plug  cap 
as  it  is  pushed  into  a  receptacle  while  the  current  is  on  at 
the  meter.  The  home  repairman  attempting  to  tighten  up  a 
loose  socket  is  likely  to  kill  himself  in  a  jiffy  if  he  hasn't 
taken  the  precaution  of  first  turning  off  the  current  at  the 
meter. 
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There  are  also  many  cases  where  people  have  been 
shocked  or  killed  while  trying  to  rescue  a  person  charged 
with  electric  current.  Such  a  person  should  never  be 
touched  with  the  bare  skin ;  thick  gloves  should  be  worn,  or 
clothes  or  blankets  thrown  around  the  victim  before  he  is 
grasped,  or  he  might  be  separated  from  the  electric  contact 
by  use  of  a  wooden  pole,  rake,  etc.  Instruments  of  rescue 
should  of  course  be  dry,  and  metal  objects  should  never 
be  used.  Care  should  also  be  exercised  that  in  dislodging  the 
victim  he  is  not  allowed  to  fall  and  injure  himself  in  that 
way.  Deaths  have  been  known  to  result  from  the  fall  when 
the  shocks  themselves  may  not  have  proved  fatal. 

A  low-voltage  shock  may  set  up  what  is  known  as  ven- 
tricular fibrilation  of  the  heart — a  condition  in  which  the 
muscle  fibers  of  the  heart  contract  in  an  uncoordinated 
manner,  causing  the  heart  to  stop  pumping  normally.  The 
resultant  failure  of  circulation  causes  death  by  asphyxiation 
within  a  few  minutes  if  means  of  artificial  respiration  are 
not  promptly  applied.  Curiously,  those  shocked  with  the 
higher  voltages  have  proved  the  easier  to  revive.  Periods  of 
resuscitation  for  high-voltage  shock  have  run  from  five 
minutes  to  five  or  more  hours,  and  instances  are  known 
where  the  victim  has  been  revived  by  persistent  layman 
efforts,  after  the  physician  has  pronounced  him  dead. 

Actual  Incidents 

As  illustrations  to  emphasize  the  need  on  the  part  of  the 
consumer  to  take  seriously  the  advice  to  be  careful  in  using 
electrical  appliances,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  individual  who 
is  by  nature  inclined  to  be  skeptical  of  the  reality  of  the 
danger  which  exists,  a  few  reports  of  actual  electrical  fatal- 
ities taken  from  m^ny  in  the  files  of  Consumers'  Research 
are  given  in  conclusion. 

A  young  wife  in  Schenectady,  New  York,  was  killed  in  a 
bath  tub  when  she  turned  on  a  sun  lamp.  The  lamp,  of 
course,    was   defective,    permitting   current   leakage.     The 
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conductivity  of  her  body  was  increased  by  being  wet,  and 
the  water  in  the  tub  acted  as  conductor  between  her  body 
and  the  grounded  pipes. 

A  man  in  Watertown,  South  Dakota  was  electrocuted 
when  he  attempted  to  turn  off  an  electric  light  while  stand- 
ing in  a  bath  tub.  There  must  have  been  some  defective  part 
in  the  electric  wiring. 

A  woman  was  found  crumpled  on  the  floor  of  her  apart- 
ment in  Union  City,  New  Jersey,  dead,  clutching  a  vacuum 
cleaner  in  one  hand  and  a  floor  lamp  in  the  other.  A  short 
circuit  was  discovered  in  the  lamp  wire.  An  interesting 
feature  of  this  case  was  pointed  out  by  the  Assistant  County 
Physician,  who  considered  that  the  shock  probably  would 
not  have  been  fatal  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  hot,  July 
weather,  so  that  the  moisture  of  perspiration  provided  a 
strong  ground.  A  burn  mark  was  found  on  the  woman's 
left  hand.  The  account  given  in  the  newspaper  does  not 
establish  what  made  the  short  circuit  through  the  woman; 
it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  vacuum  cleaner  had  a  ''short" 
also. 

Another  woman,  in  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  was  killed 
by  lifting  a  metal  floor  lamp  while  holding  the  metal  part 
of  a  vacuum  cleaner.  Both  were  found  to  have  defective 
wiring.  Switches  might  have  been  (perhaps  were)  off  in 
both  lamp  and  cleaner,  yet  this  could  have  happened. 

An  eight-year-old  boy  in  Hemet,  California,  was  killed 
by  the  wire  of  an  electric  washer.  Running  into  the  laundry, 
he  slipped  in  a  pool  of  water  on  the  floor  where  by  chance 
the  wire  had  fallen.  As  soon  as  he  touched  it  he  received 
a  heavy  voltage.  The  mother  promptly  turned  off  the  cur- 
rent at  the  motor  and  medical  and  respiratory  aid  was  sum- 
moned, but  the  child  could  not  be  saved.  Of  course,  the 
wire  where  the  child  touched  it,  or  where  it  was  lying  in 
the  pool  of  water,  must  have  been  defective — broken 
insulation. 

A  farmer  in  Cayuga  County,  New  York,  had  connected  a 
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110-volt  line  to  an  electric  fence  without  any  controlling 
device.  His  little  girl  touched  the  fence  while  standing  in  a 
puddle  of  water  and  was  killed  instantly.  Another  child, 
in  the  same  neighborhood,  touched  another  fence,  was  made 
by  the  current  to  convulsively  grasp  the  wire,  and  had  to  be 
pulled  away.  She  survived;  no  puddle  of  water  is  reported 
in  that  case.  Such  electric  fences  form  a  peculiarly  menac- 
ing hazard,  especially  to  children. 

A  choir  boy  in  Philadelphia  preparatory  to  dressing  for  a 
church  jubilee,  reached  for  an  electric  hair-dryer  from  the 
bath  tub.  As  he  touched  it  with  his  wet  hand,  there  was  a 
flash  and  he  fell  over  the  edge  of  the  tub  dead.  The  coroner 
blamed  defective  wiring. 

A  man  in  Westerville,  Ohio,  about  to  be  married  the  next 
day,  was  working  with  an  electric  drill  to  prepare  his  auto- 
mobile for  the  honeymoon  trip.  As  he  lay  on  the  wet 
ground  beneath  his  car,  he  was  electrocuted  by  a  short- 
circuit  from  the  drill  wiring. 

The  owner  of  a  salt  fish  packing  plant  at  Messick,  Vir- 
ginia, began  the  day  by  cutting  the  grass  on  his  lawn  and 
in  so  doing  got  soaked  by  an  early  rain.  Then  he  went  into 
the  garage  to  repair  an  electric  fan.  While  standing  on  the 
wet  floor  of  the  garage,  in  his  dripping  clothes,  working  on 
the  fan,  he  received  a  shock.  Physician  and  fire  department 
failed  to  revive  him.  Death  was  attributed  to  the  combina- 
tion of  wet  clothing  and  faulty  fan. 

A  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  millworker,  father  of 
four  children,  was  electrocuted  in  his  bath  tub  when  he 
leaned  his  head  back  and  brushed  against  the  charged  sur- 
face of  a  small  electric  heater  which  he  had  placed  on  a 
board  at  the  foot  of  the  tub. 

A  Fresno,  California,  boy  was  electrocuted  when  he 
accidentally  pulled  a  radio  into  the  tub  in  which  he  was 
bathing.  The  water  flooded  the  radio,  reached  the  live  wires, 
and  acted  as  conductor  between  them  and  the  boy. 

The  thirteen-year-old  son  of  a  former  department  store 
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official  of  Highland  Park,  Illinois,  was  taking  a  bath  and 
at  the  same  time  drying  his  hair  with  an  electric  machine, 
when  one  of  the  wires  fell  into  the  water.  A  high  current 
went  through  him  and  he  was  killed. 

A  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  woman  was  found  dead  in 
the  bath  tub  by  her  husband  when  he  returned  home  at  1 :30 
a.  m.  A  portable  electric  light  still  burning  under  the  water 
was  evidence  of  the  cause  of  her  death.  The  county  coroner, 
commenting  on  the  death,  warned  the  public  that  no  electric 
fixtures  of  any  kind  should  be  placed  so  that  they  could  be 
touched  by  a  person  in  a  bath  tub. 

Two  girls,  aged  three  and  seven,  were  electrocuted  in 
their  farm  home  in  East  Greenbush,  New  York,  when  they 
hauled  a  small  electric  heater  into  the  bath  tub  in  which 
they  were  bathing  together. 

A  mushroom  grower  near  Philadelphia  was  adjusting  an 
electric  fan  in  his  new  mushroom  house,  when  he  was  killed 
instantly. 

A  thirty-two-year-old  stock  clerk  in  Hollywood,  Cali- 
fornia went  to  bed  with  a  bad  cold.  It  occurred  to  him  that 
a  good  treatment  for  it  would  be  to  go  to  sleep  under  his 
electric  blanket  to  induce  a  heavy  perspiration.  This  plan 
he  carried  out.  In  the  early  morning  his  wife  was  awakened 
by  his  screams  for  help.  ''Turn  it  off!"  he  cried.  This  she 
did,  but  her  husband  fell  unconscious,  and  when  the  police 
arrived,  he  was  pronounced  dead.  Death  was  believed  to 
have  been  due  to  shock  from  a  short-circuit  in  the  electric 
connection,  caused  by  the  perspiration  from  his  body. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  reports  a  case  of  a  man  who 
accidentally  came  in  contact  with  a  live  wire  in  his  back 
yard.  His  wife  attempted  to  rescue  him  with  bare  hands, 
and  a  neighbor  tried  to  rescue  the  man  and  wife.  All  three 
persons  were  electrocuted.  If  a  dry  wooden  rake  handle 
had  been  used  to  separate  the  man  and  the  wire,  the  rescue 
could  have  been  effected  with  safety. 


ikeu  ^auakcd  -fli  Me  Jvften 


By 

Frederick  J.  Moffitt 


N^OW  that  the  financial  skies  are  rosy  again  and 
the  stock  market  is  up,  down,  bull,  bear  (cross 
out    terms    not    applicable)     the    door-to-door 

salesman  is  once  more  practicing  his  appeal  on  the  gullible 
housefrau. 

He  brings  with  him  an  increased  confidence  in  the 
humanity  of  woman  to  man  and  has  fortified  himself  with 
the  best  1938  psychological  approaches. 

The  old  foot-in-the-door  scheme  which  worked  so  long 
and  faithfully  has  been  discarded  for  the  newer  approach 
which  is  based  on  keener  study  and  discrimination.  Dur- 
ing the  stormy  economic  days  the  foot-in-the-door  was 
abandoned  by  the  better  schools  when  research  (Gallup, 
Gallup  and  Gallup)  proved  that  361^  door-to-door  can- 
vassers using  this  method  had  their  feet  badly  crushed 
when  the  doors  were  slammed  with  unexpected  vigor.  The 
one-half  was  a  one-legged  man  selling  magazines  to  earn 
a  scholarship  for  a  correspondence  school. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  been  pondering  a  course  of  study 
which  I  am  intending  to  present  to  some  institution  of 
higher  learning.  It  will  be  called  "The  Psychology  of  Say- 
ing No."  If  these  door-to-doorers  can  learn  psychology  in 
making  me  say  yes,  I  am  going  to  meet  them  on  their  own 
ground  which  seems  to  be  my  front  doorstep. 

I  shall  offer  to  teach  the  course  myself.  Over  a  period  of 
several  years  during  which  I  have  purchased  seven  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  sets  of  books  which  I  could  not  and 
would  not  if  I  could,  read,  plus  a  number  of  household 
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gadgets  which  my  wife  has  given  Aunt  Alice  for  Christ- 
mas, I  feel  that  I  have  gained  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  psychology  of  negation.  I  have  tried  this  new  re- 
sistance psychology,  and  it  is  fairly  effective.  A  sample 
lesson  (free  to  all  those  who  subscribe  for  the  entire 
course)  would  go  like  this: 

The  doorbell  rings.  Lesson  1.  Man  with  the  zipper  case 
is  seen  by  peeking  through  the  windows.  I  say  to  my  wife: 
"You  go." 

If  the  wife  absolutely  refuses  and  I  find  that  the  outlet 
to  the  back  door  is  blocked  by  accumulated  milk  bottles, 
I  assume  my  most  dignified  manner,  head  high,  chin  out 
and  firm.    I  open  the  front  door  with  decision. 

After  the  salesman  and  I  are  seated  in  the  living  room 
—  for  some  way  he  always  gets  to  the  easiest  chair  and 
seats  himself  —  I  shine  the  light  in  his  face  (authentic 
third  degree  stuff). 

I  eye  him  with  decision.  Then  I  look  dumb.  Fortunately, 
this  is  not  particularly  difficult  in  my  case,  and  my  wife 
states  that  I  learned  the  art  with  almost  no  practice.  I  have 
the  roundish  cast  of  countenance  known  among  the  little 
kiddies  in  the  neighborhood  in  their  joking  way  as  "moon 
face."    This  lends  itself  easily  to  the  looking-dumb  process. 

I  then  give  the  salesman  the  works.  I  allow  the  lids 
of  my  eyes  to  squint  slightly  and  permit  my  lower  jaw 
to  settle  down  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter.  Under  such 
a  glance,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  salesman  weakens  from 
the  start.  If  he  has  started  talking  rapidly,  he  runs  down 
with  each  succeeding  sentence.  Somestimes  he  even  breaks 
off  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  and  goes  rapidly  into  his 
climax  before  he  has  finished  the  buii.d-up.  This  is  a 
sure  sign  that  I  have  the  ascendancy. 

As  soon  as  I  have  his  fountain  pen  in  my  hand  ready 
to  sign  the  contract,  I  immediately  jump  to  the  final  de- 
fense.    I  call  it  the  strip-pen-routine. 

I  examine  his  pen  with  care  and  a  look  of  distaste.     I 
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test  it  out  on  all  of  the  better  class  magazines  which  litter 
up  the  house.  I  look  at  it  closely  to  see  whether  it  is 
fourteen  carat  or  gold  filled  and  comment  audibly  if  it  is 
not  the  best.  I  shake  it  gently  on  the  rug  or  at  the  fire- 
place. Finally,  finding  that  it  will  work,  I  breathe  a  sigh 
of  relief.  I  thank  the  gentleman,  express  my  pleasure  at 
the  quality  of  the  pen  and  return  it  to  him  practically  as 
good  as  new.  If  it  falls  to  pieces,  as  it  should  with  proper 
handling  techniques,  I  express  deep  regret. 

I  reserve  a  special  method  for  the  canvasser  that  sells 
books  for  children.    To  illustrate: 

The  kiddie-bookseller  has  found  out  from  Mrs.  Todd 
that  I  am  the  proud  owner  of  five  children  and  a  Pord  car. 
Thereupon  I  become  a  prospect. 

He  knocks  on  the  door,  picks  up  my  afternoon  paper 
with  a  smile,  and  presents  it  to  me  with  the  gracious  air 
of  one  who  comes  bearing  a  gift. 

*1  am  Mr.  Wetbottom,"  he  says,  "I  represent  the  Kiddie 
Publishing  Company  who  publish  books  for  the  little  ones. 
I  understand  that  you  have  several  of  the  little  ones  in  your 
delightful  home." 

"No,"  I  say  with  decision. 

Just  then  one  of  the  little  ones  pops  around  the  corner 
to  see  who  is  at  the  door  and  says:  "Hi,  Dad,  what's  he 
selling?" 

The  doorbell  presser  looks  slightly  disconcerted  and 
swings  hurriedly  into  yes  question  number  2. 

"Well,  even  though  you  have  no  children,"  he  says, 
giving  me  a  dirty  look,  "no  doubt  you  are  interested  in  the 
education  of  youth?" 

"No,  not  at  all,"  I  say  with  increasing  asperity. 

"At  least,"  he  says,  "you  enjoy  looking  at  beautifully 
engraved  pictures?" 

"No,"  I  say,  "no  speak  English." 

Sadly  and  with  baffled  look,  the  salesman  fades  away. 


/Recommended  Hook: 

J^todlaal  J^aient5 

IN  CLAIR  LEWIS,  author  of  Prodigal  Parents*,  is 
securely  established  as  America's  foremost  living 
novelist. 

The  adverse  opinions  of  a  host  of  book  reviewers,  a  large 
percentage  of  v^hom  take  their  cues  from  left-vyring  theory, 
v^ill  probably  have  no  restricting  effect  upon  the  sale  and 
reading  of  Mr.  Lewis'  Prodigal  Parents.  Apart  from  the 
merits  of  this  particular  novel,  Mr.  Lewis'  reputation  almost 
certainly  guarantees  an  enormous  sale  of  his  latest  novel. 

The  left-wing  book  reviewers  who  predominate  the  criti- 
cal circles  of  American  literature  today  have  chorused  a 
unanimous  denunciation  of  Prodigal  Parents,  poorly  con- 
cealing their  rage  in  a  few  cases  and  succumbing  to  hysteria 
in  most  instances. 

Mr.  Lewis  has  written  of  Communists.  The  lusty  com- 
plaint is  that  he  has  grossly  caricatured  our  earnest  young 
people  of  the  left.  A  caricature  of  Communists  is  hardly 
possible.  Imagine,  if  you  will,  what  you  consider  the  gross- 
est caricature  of  Communists,  and  we  will  undertake  to 
show  you  something  funnier  and  more  grotesque  from 
the  real  life  of  these  leftists! 

Mr.  Lewis'  real  offense  in  Prodigal  Parents,  is  sacrilege. 
He  has  laughed  at  the  humorless  Embodiment  of  All-Wis- 
dom who  sits  in  the  Kremlin  and  all  his  little  American 
incense-burners  who  scurry  tirelessly  around  college  cam- 
puses and  markedly  bourgeois  tea  parties,  and  who  expend 
no  small  portion  of  their  energies  in  bringing  out  one- 
edition  magazines.  Naturally,  Joe  Stalin's  literary  altar  boys 
cannot  forgive  sacrilege,  but  a  large  part  of  the  rest  of  the 
American  reading  public  will  thoroughly  enjoy  this  story. 

•  Douhled.iy,    Doran,    $2.50. 
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GULLIBLE'S  TRAVELS 

February  24,  1938 
Snocum, 

Cocoanut  Grove, 
Pacificania. 

Dear  Snocum: 

Upon  me  falls  the  very  unpleasant  duty  of 
writing  to  inform  you  that  our  mutual  friend, 
Guillible,  has  had  a  rather  serious  nervous 
breakdown.  He  has  been  so  faithful  in  conveying 
to  you  his  impressions  of  America  that  I  feel  cer- 
tain he  would  want  me  to  drop  you  a  line  in  ex- 
planation of  his  failure  to  write  you  himself  at 
this  time. 

You  may  recall  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
Gullible  reported  to  you  the  matter  of  the  high- 
prices  theory  which  the  national  government  of 
this  country  has  followed  with  something  akin  to 
religious  fervor  for  a  number  of  years.  I  be- 
lieve that  Gullible  recountd  to  you  some  of  the 
numerous  measures  which  this  government  has 
adopted  for  the  announced  purpose  of  forcing,  by 
artificial  devices,  the  prices  of  goods  up  and 
up  until  they  should  reach  what  is  called  the 
1926  level.  When  the  complete  success  of  this 
high-prices  policy  seemed  assured,  suddenly  and 
in  a  manner  which  has  left  poor  Gullible  a  nerv- 
ous wreck  brought  about  by  his  valiant  efforts 
at  comprehension,  this  same  government  has 
turned  to  a  policy  of  denunciation  of  the  very 
thing  which  Gullible  understood  to  be  the  corner 
stone  of  New  Deal  economics. 

It  is  all  very  simple,  but  Gullible  hasn't  a 
trace  of  demagogy  in  his  pure  and  trustful  soul 
and  he,  therefore,  could  never  understand  dema- 
gogy in  others,  A  couple  of  fellows  named  Ackson 
and  Jickes  have  taken  to  the  public  platform, 
of  late,  to  inform  the  American  people  that  ris- 
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ing  prices  have  been  a  result  of  the  diabolical 
scheme  of  some  unnamed  fellows  called  monopo- 
lists. Write  that  word  down,  dear  Snocum,  and  if 
you  should  ever  get  into  serious  political  dif- 
ficulties you  will  find  that  the  word  monopoly, 
pronounced  from  the  left  side  of  the  mouth  with 
your  best  facial  contortion,  will  stand  you  in 
good  stead. 

Gullible  is  improving  and  he  will,  doubt- 
lessly, be  able  to  resume  his  correspondence 
with  you  in  the  near  future.  Meanwhile,  we  are 
taking  every  precaution  to  protect  him  from  the 
shock  of  fireside  chats  and  other  New  Dealers* 
speeches  which  are  broadcast  over  the  radio. 
Gullible *s  physician  fears  that  some  one  of 
these  speakers  might  say  in  a  radio  speech:  "We 
planned  it  that  way,  so  that  we  could  one  day  rid 
the  nation  of  these  monopolists!"   This  would 
kill  Gullible. 

Cordially  yours. 


^fwJtuihAMA^^^ 
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FOR  TEACHERS  AND  GROUP  LEADERS 

Consumer  education  is  rapidly  growing  in  popu- 
larity. Courses  are  being  introduced  into  school  cur- 
ricula all  over  the  country,  and  pertinent  consumer 
material  is  being  discussed  in  connection  with  social 
studies,  science,  home  economics,  and  other  svibjects. 

Many  teachers  have  learned  that  CONSUMERS' 
DIGEST  furnishes  concrete  and  readable  consumer 
material  and  are  now  regularly  using  the  magazine, 
together  with  the  Teachers'  Manual  and  Study  Out- 
line issued  to  accompany  it,  in  their  classes.  The 
Outline  groups  material  in  the  DIGEST  in  such  a 
way  as  to  permit  its  easy  use  under  a  variety  of  class- 
room conditions. 

Special  rates  on  ten  or  more  copies  of  CON- 
SUMERS' DIGEST  are  made  for  classroom  or  study 
groups,  and  a  free  copy  of  the  magazine  for  the  in- 
structor and  one  copy  of  the  Teachers'  Manual  and 
Study  Outline  are  sent  with  each  group  order.  A 
convenient  order  blank  appears  below. 


Consumers'  Digest 
Washington,  N.  J. 

Please  send copies  of  the 

issue  ( s )  of  CONSUMERS'  DIGEST.  Send  me  a  free 
copy  and  the  Teachers'  Manual  and  Study  Outline 
with  each  issue  ordered.     I  am  enclosing  $ 
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Jiadlo  Seta  -  1938  AtodeU 


IN  rating  the  1938  radios,  Consumers*  Research  was 
confronted  with  a  perplexing  problem.  Put  a  1938  model 
beside  a  good  1932  model,  and  the  difference  in  quality 
is  surprisingly  small.  Some  of  the  old  models  will  he  far 
better  than  some  of  the  newest  sets.  If,  therefore,  little 
progress  has  been  made  in  bettering  the  ability  of  the  set 
to  reproduce  music  and  speech,  has  any  progress  been 
made?  After  all,  we  buy  a  radio  to  listen  to,  and  if  the 
sound  is  no  different,  or  is  less  realistic,  no  matter  how  the 
appearance  or  mechanics  of  the  sets  may  differ,  we  have 
made  no  progress. 

Automatic  or  push-button  tuning  seems  to  be  the  keynote 
in  this  year's  set  design.  Pages  could  be  filled  with  descrip- 
tions of  the  various  types  of  complicated  methods  used  to 
obtain  automatic  tuning.  The  real  radio  behind  the  tuning 
device  is  not  rnuch  different  from  last  year's  model,  how- 
ever; almost  certainly  you  will  find  it  no  better. 

Radios  making  use  of  automatic  ^'tuning,  or  pre-tuned 
features,  must,  if  the  pre-setting  is  not  to  give  poor  quality 
reproduction,  include  automatic  frequency  control.  (This 
device  automatically  brings  the  set  into  tune  with  the  sta- 
tion when  the  dial  is  set  somewhere  near  the  desired 
frequency.)  The  manufacturer  has  therefore  added  to  the 
already  complicated  automatic  tuning  device  the  still  more 
complicated  and  expensive,  and  in  other  ways  undesirable, 
automatic  frequency  control.  Even  if  the  original  expense 
(and  manufacturers  charge  way  out  of  proportion  for  these 
much-advertised  gadgets)  is  disregarded,  maintenance  costs 
are  likely  to  outweigh  any  advantage  gained.    A  simple 
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cathode  ray  tuning  indicator  (called  by  R.  C.  A.  the  **magic 
eye")  with  the  conventional  manually  operated  dial  will  be 
found  to  be  on  the  whole  the  best  way  of  tuning.  In  any 
event,  remember  that  the  "Lazy  Age"  of  tuning  is  also  the 
expensive  age  of  tuning,  and  the  age  when  servicemen  will 
have  extra  work  to  do.  The  servicing  problems  of  the 
more  complex  sets  are  already  such  as  to  try  the  skill  and 
patience  of  servicemen.  If  we  keep  "progressing"  in  that 
direction,  in  a  few  years  repairmen  will  need  to  be  gradu- 
ates of  electrical  engineering  colleges,  and  invest  many 
hundreds  of  dollars  in  special  tools  and  instruments.  Serv- 
ice today  is  getting  more  and  more  expensive,  and  good, 
lasting  repair  work  less  and  less  certain. 

Short-wave  reception  is  still  provided  on  most  of  the 
receivers,  but  seems  to  be  taking  a  less  important  part  in  the 
advertising. 

Tubes 

Sets  of  this  year  show  a  marked  decline  in  the  use  of 
metal  tubes.  A  year  or  so  ago  these  tubes  were  being 
lauded  to  the  skies.  They  would  revolutionize  radio,  give 
you  the  acme  of  reception,  and  above  all,  make  your  last 
year's  radio  obsolete.  Consumers'  Research  predicted  then 
that  they  would  not  be  satisfactory,  and  sure  enough,  this 
year's  models  show  that  the  manufacturers,  at  consumers' 
expense,  have  found  out  the  same  thing,  so  that  what  was 
to  render  the  glass  tube  obsolete  has  itself  moved  into  the 
discard  even  faster  than  its  predecessor.  One  tube  manu- 
facturer is  reported  to  be  making  only  about  twenty  per 
cent  of  the  tube  line  in  metal  and  the  remaining  eighty 
per  cent  in  glass.  Even  the  General  Electric  Co.,  which 
pioneered  the  metal  tube,  has  ceased  to  use  several  metal 
types,  substituting  the  glass  equivalent  instead. 

For  years  Consumers'  Research  has  pointed  out  the  un- 
suitability  of  the  pentode  as  an  output  tube  (the  last  tube  in 
the  circuit  delivering  energy  to   the   speaker).     This   dc- 
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ficiency  has  been  widely  understood  and  discussed  even  in 
trade  circles,  yet  the  1938  sets  are  extensively  equipped 
with  this  faulty  tube. 

Table  and  Armchair  Models 

Armchair  receivers  are  being  widely  advertised  in  the 
1938  models.  In  considering  these  receivers  the  consumer 
must  balance  appearance  and  some  slight  increase  in  con- 
venience against  a  notable  and  unavoidable  loss  in  tone 
quality.  The  speakers  are  placed  near  the  floor,  thus  caus- 
ing most  of  the  high  notes  to  be  absorbed  by  the  surround- 
ing furniture,  rugs,  etc.  Since  the  high  notes  travel  more 
or  less  in  a  beam,  and  are  easily  absorbed  by  soft  material, 
they  should  reach  the  ear  as  directly  as  possible  to  avoid 
too  great  losses.  Speakers  should  be  somewhere  near  ear 
level  and  be  pointed  toward  the  listener.  The  small  cabinet 
of  the  armchair  receiver,  moreover,  does  not  permit  an 
adequate  baffle  area  and,  consequently,  will  be  found  to 
have  especially  poor  bass  response  (it  is  a  fact,  however, 
that  practically  all  commercial  sets  show  poor  performance 
in  this  respect). 

Midget  or  table  model  radios  are  purchased  by  a  great 
many  people  each  year  for  use  as  an  auxiliary  set  in  the 
kitchen,  bedroom,  library,  summer  camp,  etc.  Due  to  the 
fact  that  these  sets  are  uniformly  poor  in  quality  of  repro- 
duction, their  use,  except  as  an  auxiliary  receiver  (for  re- 
ceiving news  broadcasts  or  where  quality  of  reproduction 
is  unimportant)  cannot  be  recommended. 

Selectivity 

In  rating  most  of  the  sets  listed,  curves  were  run  to  de- 
termine selectivity  but  nothing  of  special  significance  was 
found  except  that  most  of  the  sets  (like  most  superhetero- 
dynes, ever  since  the  superheterodyne  type  of  radio  has 
predominated  in  the  market)  were  so  selective  as  to  be 
thereby  rendered   incapable  of  giving  satisfactory   "audio 
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response"  for  reproduction  of  music  at  the  highest  fre- 
quencies. Even  when  a  selectivity  control  was  provided,  to 
afford  a  means  of  mitigating  this  distorting  quality  of  the 
superheterodyne  circuit,  its  action  was  not  sufficient  for  real 
high-fidelity  reception.  A  selectivity  control,  if  really  effec- 
tive, could  make  the  superheterodyne  circuit  capable  of 
faithful  reproduction. 

:«c      *      *       * 

The  ratings  given  at  the  end  of  this  article  are  based 
entirely  upon  relative  judgments  of  what  is  offered  for  sale 
on  the  market  today,  and  not  upon  any  comparison  with 
what  the  ideal  set  should  be,  or  what  the  better  sets  have 
been  in  previous  years. 

Prices  quoted  are  those  actually  paid  for  the  sets  tested. 
Recently,  we  are  informed,  there  have  been  considerable 
reductions  in  prices  in  some  localities,  through  failure  of 
resale-price  maintenance  schemes. 

Console  or  Full-Size  Cabinet  Sets 
"High-Fidelity"  Receivers 

Unless  otherwise  noted  the  following  sets  are  presumed 
to  have  full  wave-band  coverage. 

Recommended 
Knight,  Model  16  [also  known  as  Sonora  and  Oriole] 
(Continental  Radio  &  Television  Corp.,  Chicago;  dis- 
trib.  Allied  Radio  Corp.,  833  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago) 
$85  net.  16  tubes.  Tonal  range,  30  to  8000  cycles,  very 
good.  Ample  audio  output,  20  watts.  Sensitivity  good. 
Set  appears  well  made.  Cabinet  workmanship  good.  Set 
represents  exceptionally  good  value,  but  it  will  not  be  as 
selective  as  might  be  required  by  some  or  in  some  "con- 
gested" regions;  the  superior  audio  quality  was  partly 
the  result  of  the  slightly  lower-than-usual  selectivity. 

Scott  Sixteen  (E.  H.  Scott  Radio  Laboratories,  4450  Rav- 
enswood  Ave.,  Chicago)  $175  and  up  depending  on  cabi- 
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net.  16  tubes.  Tonal  range,  30  to  7500  cycles,  very  good. 
Superior  fidelity  performance  as  indicated  by  published 
curves  corroborated  by  curves  made  during  tests.  Un- 
distorted  audio  output,  13^  watts  (16  watts  peak  out- 
put), ample.  Cathode-ray  tuning  indicator.  Selectivity 
good,  considering  necessary  wide  frequency  response. 
Sensitivity,  good  on  all  bands;  noise  level,  low.  Chassis 
ruggedly  constructed  and  component  parts  superior  to 
other  receivers  tested  of  comparable  price,  with  the  possi- 
ble exception  of  McMurdo  Silver  "15-17.'*  Workman- 
ship, superior.  Cabinet  very  ruggedly  constructed,  but 
tonal  quality  somewhat  dependent  upon  room  acoustics. 
Receiver  should  be  tried  in  several  positions. 

Qualified  Recommendation 

McMurdo  Silver  "15-17"  (McMurdo  Silver  Corp.,  2900  S. 
Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago)  $225.  15  tubes,  superhetero- 
dyne. Undistorted  audio  output,  13  watts.  Tonal  range, 
50  to  8000  cycles,  very  good.  This  receiver  was  an  ex- 
perimental model  not  yet  in  regular  production.  Its 
general  level  of  design,  workmanship,  and  quality  of 
components  used  was  high,  and  its  maker's  money-back 
guarantee,  believed  to  be  dependable,  gives  promise  of 
assuring  its  being  a  superior  receiver  when  development 
work  now  in  progress  is  finished. 

Crosley  Presto-tune  "12,"  Model  1217-M  (Crosley  Radio 
Corp.,  Cincinnati)  $149.50.  12  tubes.  Ample  audio  out- 
put, 14  watts,  but  from  pentode  output  tubes  (see  com- 
ment in  discussion).  Tonal  range  (aside  from  probable 
distortion  introduced  by  pentode  output  tubes)  was  good; 
loud  speaker  low-frequency  performance,  inadequate. 
Lacked  automatic  frequency  control  but  included  some 
other  unnecessary  complications.  Some  distortion  intro- 
duced by  tone  control  at  bass  setting.  Cabinet  finish  was 
excellent.   If  loud  speaker  were  designed  to  operate  more 
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efficiently  at  lower  frequencies  it  is  possible  this  receiver 
could  be  given  an  unqualified  recommendation. 

Stromh  erg-Carls  on,  Model  145L  (Stromberg-Carlson  Tele- 
phone Mfg.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.)  $197.50.  10  tubes. 
Tonal  range,  50  to  6000  cycles,  good,  but  not  sufficient 
to  be  rated  as  strictly  high  fidelity.  Sufficient  audio  out- 
put, 10  watts.  At  moderate  output,  tone  will  be  found 
superior  to  average  receiver,  probably  partly  due  to 
"acoustical  labyrinth."  Tuning  indicator.  Selectivity  con- 
trol afforded  little  change  of  selectivity  between  stand- 
ard and  high-fidelity  conditions.  Mechanical  construc- 
tion, good.  Cabinets  of  two  receivers  studied  found  to 
be  in  poor  condition  resulting  in  unpleasant  vibration  on 
heavy  passages.  Purchasers  should  be  sure  of  cabinet 
condition,  allowing  several  days  for  trial  period. 

Philco  High-Fidelity  116XX  (Philco  Radio  &  Television 
Corp.,  Philadelphia)  $205.  15  tubes.  Tonal  range,  30 
to  5000  cycles,  fair,  but  was  judged  not  sufficient  to 
warrant  manufacturer's  claim  of  high  fidelity.  Ample 
audio  output,  15  watts. 

Philco  Super  High-Fidelity  690XX  (Philco  Radio  &  Tel- 
evision Corp.)  $375.  20  tubes.  Tonal  range  50  to  8000 
cycles,  very  good.    Ample  audio  output,  20  watts. 

Standard  Model 

Sets  in  this  and  the  following  group  have  more  limited 
wave-band  coverage  than  the  preceding  group  except  where 
noted.  Of  four  standard  receivers  and  four  table  and  arm- 
chair models  tested,  Consumers'  Digest  recommends  the 
three  which  follow. 

Qualified  Recommendation 

General  Electric,  Model  F-65  (General  Electric  Co.,  Bridge- 
port, Conn.)  $59.95.    6  tubes.    Tonal  range,  54  to  3500 
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cycles,  insufficient.  Audio  output,  5  watts,  will  usually 
serve  in  most  locations  and  for  most  listeners,  but  in- 
sufficient for  most  realistic  reproduction.  Reproduction 
of  this  set,  if  the  volume  to  which  it  can  be  turned  up 
without  distortion  is  sufficient  for  your  ear,  will  have  a 
pleasant,  even  quality  (due  to  smoothness  of  audio  re-  J 
sponse  curve)  but  will  lack  brilliance  because  of  its  cut-  " 
ting  off  higher  frequencies;  performance  also  lacking 
somewhat  in  the  low  frequencies.  The  set  also  uses  a 
pentode  output  tube  (see  comment  in  discussion).  Chassis 
and  speaker  are  of  the  type  appropriate  to  the  smaller 
table-model  sets,  that  is,  undersize  for  console  purposes. 

Table  and  Armchair  Models 

Qualified  Recommendation 

Knight,  Model  170  [also  known  as  Sonora  and  Oriole] 
(Continental  Radio  &  Television  Corp.,  Chicago;  distrib. 
Allied  Radio  Corp.,  833  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago) 
$27.45  net.  (This  set  has  a  list  price  of  $57.50.)  7  tubes. 
Tonal  range,  50  to  5600  cycles,  fair.  Audio  output,  3 
watts,  which  is  scarcely  sufficient.  Bass  response  would 
probably  be  fair  if  speaker  were  mounted  in  a  large 
cabinet  or  behind  a  baffle  board.  The  set  uses  the  unde- 
sirable pentode  output  tube.  Has  full  wave-band  cover- 
age. 

General  Electric,  Model  F-665  (General  Electric  Co.) 
$63.95.  6  tubes.  Audio  output,  5  watts,  sufficient  for 
most  uses  but  insufficient  for  most  realistic  reproduction. 
Tonal  range,  54  to  3500  cycles,  insufficient.  Has  smooth 
audio  curve  which  will  produce  pleasant,  even  quality, 
not  in  any  sense  high  fidelity.  This  set  uses  the  pentode 
output  tube  (see  comment  in  discussion). 
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A  RECENT  Consumers'  Research  Bulletin  (the  Feb- 
ruary, 1938,  issue)  contained  an  article  which 
^  should  be  of  great  interest  to  radio-minded  Con- 
sumers'  Digest  readers.  This  article  describes,  in  every- 
day language,  the  modification  of  an  old,  tuned-radio-fre- 
quency receiver  for  high-fidelity  reproduction.  The  cost 
of  the  modification  is  small  and  to  the  radio-minded  the 
conversion  is  simple.  Results  are  most  gratifying,  a  de- 
light to  the  ear  and  a  surprise  to  all  but  the  thousand  or  two 
persons  who  previously  have  had  the  privilege  of  hearing 
music  reproduced  by  radio  in  a  manner  closely  approxi- 
mating the  original  rendition  in  the  studio.  The  arrange- 
ment recommended  by  Consumers'  Research  will  give  the 
listener  a  combination  approximating  in  naturalness  and 
reality  of  sound  reproduction  something  reasonably  near 
what  the  present-day  radio  science  and  art  is  capable  of 
providing.  It  will  provide  literally  a  new  dimension  in  radio 
entertainment,  particularly  for  music  lovers  who  have  a 
feeling  for  instruments  reproduced  with  all  their  natural- 
ness and  all  their  peculiar  overtones.  We  recommend  it 
heartily  to  the  set-building  radio  fan,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  anyone  from  having  the  work  done  by  a  local 
serviceman  and  thus  to  receive  the  benefit  of  this  low-cost 
method  for  obtaining  an  excellent  high-fidelity  radio.  This 
article  will  be  of  value  to  radio  owners  and  to  servicemen. 
The  February,  1938,  Bulletin  is  confidential  and  available 
only  to  subscribers  to  the  Bulletin  service,  but  tear-sheets 
of  this  article  can  be  obtained  from  Consumers'  Research, 
Inc.,  Washington,  N.  J.,  for  20  cents.  Send  cash  or  stamps 
with  your  order. 


Some  Thoughts  By  A  Radio  Engineer* 


WHEN  I  started  testing  receivers  for  Consumers' 
Research  I  had  some  definite  ideas  on  how  a  re- 
ceiver should  perform  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
public.  It  was  my  opinion  that  a  receiver  should  first  be  a 
musical  instrument — that  is,  in  the  price  class  tested.  I  am 
sorry  to  report  that  the  manufacturers  in  general  do  not 
make  any  apparent  effort  to  fulfill  this  requirement. 

Another  point  that  should  be  brought  to  attention  is  the 
condition  of  the  receivers  as  they  reach  the  consumer  from 
the  factory.  On  the  basis  of  the  receivers  tested,  it  would 
seem  reasonable  to  suppose  that  approximately  sixty  per 
cent  of  those  which  reach  the  public  are  not  in  satisfactory 
working  order  (excluding  defects  due  to  faulty  tubes 
alone).  These  sixty  per  cent  have  defective  cabinets,  poor 
alignment,  defective  tuning  mechanisms  (automatic),  or 
tubes  damaged  in  shipment.  (Of  course,  in  many  cases  the 
defects  will  go  wholly  unnoticed,  especially  if  they  are 
defects  of  adjustment  or  faults  which  do  not  render  the 
set  inoperative;  their  effect  will  simply  be  to  prevent  the 
receiver  from  performing  as  well  as  it  should,  and  only 
the  expert  equipped  with  sensitive  instruments  could 
locate  the  fault  and  bring  about  its  correction.)  One 
receiver  that  passed  the  inspection  line  had  the  wrong 
value  of  resistance  in  a  circuit  which  caused  distortion  that 
was  very  apparent  to  the  practiced  ear.  The  resistor  was 
properly  marked — yet  of  the  wrong  value.  It  would  seem 
that  only  a  portion  of  the  receivers  are  tested,  although  it 

•  Excerpts  from  a  letter. 
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does  seem  that  for  anything  of  such  high  price  as  the  aver- 
age console  receiving  set  the  manufacturer  owes  it  to  his 
customer  to  see  that  every  receiver  produced  is  given  an 
over-all  ''check  test"  to  insure  against  such  gross  faults  as 
have  been  instanced. 

When  I  called  a  large  distributing  concern's  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  receiving  set  furnished  by  them  was 
not  properly  aligned  and  requested  another  receiver,  the 
firm  replied  that  the  replacement  receiver  would  probably 
not  satisfy  me.  I  was  surprised  at  this  admission  on  their 
part  of  the  extent  to  which  their  set  evidently  fell  below 
the  expectations  that  a  consumer  would  receive  from  a 
reading  of  their  catalogue  claims,  and  wrote  that  I  required 
only  such  a  receiver  as  came  up  to  their  advertised  specifi- 
cations. They  informed  me  that  they  tried  to  build  their 
sets  as  near  to  specification  as  possible. 

The  public  is  at  fault  to  a  great  extent  for  the  poor 
radio  standards  of  today.  They  have  been  educated  by  the 
advertisers  to  believe  a  radio  set  should  sound  like  a  radio 
unrelated  to  a  musical  instrument.  If  they  would  attend  a 
good  musical  concert  and  upon  returning  home  turn  on  the 
radio  for  comparison,  the  difference  would  be  immediately 
evident.  Yet  some  of  the  broadcasts  compare  very  favor- 
ably with  the  concert  they  had  just  left  and  it  is  possible  to 
build  receivers  that  will  reproduce  these  broadcasts  faith- 
fully for  far  less  than  the  prices  demanded. 
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THE  first  ratings  of  motion  pictures  appeared  in  the 
November   issue   of   Consumers'   Digest.     The   entire 
list  has  been  revised  by  recording  the  opinions  of  addi- 
tional reviewers. 

The  ratings  of  pictures  given  herewith  are  based  upon  an  analysis  of 
the  reviews  pubHshed  in  the  following  periodicals : 

Boston  Transcript,  Box  Office,  Christian  Century,  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  Commonweal,  Cue,  The  Literary  Digest,  Film  Weekly,  Har- 
rison's Reports,  Hollywood  Spectator,  Judge,  Liberty,  Minneapolis 
Journal,  The  Nation,  The  New  Republic,  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
New  York  Sun,  New  York  Times,  New  York  World-Telegram,  New 
Yorker,  News  Week,  Philadelphia  Exhibitor,  Stage,  Time,  Variety, 
Variety  (Hollywood),  Weekly  Guide  to  Selected  Pictures,  and  the 
bulletins  of  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary,  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  General  Federation  of  Women's  Qubs,  National  Council 
of  Jewish  Women,  National  Legion  of  Decency,  National  Society  of 
New  England  Women,  Women's  University  Club  of  Los  Angeles. 

Films  are  rated  "AA,"  "A/'  "B/'  and  "C,"  which  designate 
them  as  strongly  recommendedy  recommended,  intermediate, 
and  not  recommended  respectively.  The  figures  preceding  each 
picture  indicate  the  range  of  critical  opinion  regarding  that 
picture  as  determined  by  an  analysis  of  the  reviews  published 
in  the  aforementioned  periodicals.  Thus,  "The  Good  Earth"  is 
strongly  recommended  by  twenty-five  of  these  judges,  recom- 
mended by  four,  and  rated  intermediate  by  one. 

Audience  suitability  is  indicated  by  "A"  for  adults,  "Y"  for 
young  people  (14-18),  and  ''C  for  children,  at  the  end  of  each 
line. 

Descriptive  abbreviations  are  as  follows : 

adv — adventure  mus-com — musical  comedy 

Wo.<7— biography  mys—mysitry 

com — comedy  noz'— dramatization  of  a  novel 

cr — crime  and  capture  of  criminals  rom — romance 

/ — foreign  language  soc — social -problem  drama 

hist — founded  on  historical  incident  trav — travelogue 

m*/— melodrama  wes—vrestcm 
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AA         A  B  C 

6  Adventure's  End   adv  AY 

—  Adventures  of  Marco  Polo adv-com  A 

—  Adventures  of  Tom   Sawyer    adv  AY 

4  Adventurous  Blonde  mys  A 

—  Affairs  of  Maupassant  hiog  f  A 

8  Alcatraz  Island  cr  A 

2  Ali  Baba  Goes  to  Town  mus-com  A 

7  All- American  Sweetheart   cr  AY 

6  Angel     rom  A 

4  Annapolis   Salute    rom  AY 

4  Arizona   Gunlighter    wes  AY 

—  Arsene  Lupin  Returns  mys  A  Y 

9  Atlantic  Flight  adv  AY 

—  Ave  Maria .mus-rom  AY 

—  Awful  Truth  com  A 

3  Back  in  Circulation cr  A 

9  Bad  Guy    mel  A 

4  Bad  Man  of  Brimstone  Wes  AY 

—  Baltic  Deputy   biog  f  AY 

2  Barrier    adv  AY 

—  Baroness  and  the  Butler   com  A 

2  Beg,  Borrow  or  Steal com  AYC 

6  Behind  the  Mike   cr  A 

1  Beloved  Brat    com  AY 

—  Big  Broadcast  of  1938  mus-com  AY 

8  Big  City    mel  A 

5  Big  Town   Girl    mel  A 

6  Black  Doll   mys  A 

1  Black  Legion     soc  A 

2  Blazing   Barriers    com-rom  AY 

5  Blonde  Trouble    com  A 

13  Blossoms  on  Broadway  com  AY 

3  Boots  and  Saddles  wes  AYC 

1  Border  Cafe    wes  AYC 

9  Born   Reckless    cr  A 

3  Bom  to  the  West   wes  AY 

1  Borneo    trav  AYC 

—  Borrowing   Trouble    com  AYC 

2  Boy  of  the  Streets  soc  AY 

3  Breakfast  for  Two   com  Y 

3  Bride  for  Henry  com  Y 

9  Bride  Wore  Red    com  A 

—  Bringing  Up  Baby com  AYC 

4  Broadway  Melody  of  1938  ..  .mus-com  AY 

—  Buccaneer    adv   A  YC 

10  Bulldog  Drummond  Comes  Back  ..mys  A 

6  Bulldog  Drummond's  Revenge   mys  A 

—        12  3        —  Cafe   Metropole    rom  A 
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Captains  Courageous  nov  AYC 

Carnival  Queen     com  AY 

Cassidy  of  Bar  20 wes  AYC 

Change  of  Heart  roin  A  Y 

Charlie  Chan  at  Monte  Carlo   ...rnys  AY 

Charlie  Chan  on  Broadway  mys  AY 

Checkers    com  AYC 

City  Girl    cr  A 

Club  de  Femmes com  f  A 

Colorado  Kid   wes  AY 

Conquest rom  A 

Cornered     mel  A 

Counsel  for  Crime cr  A 

Coimty  Fair   com  AY 

Courage  of  the  West wes  AY 

Crashing  Hollywood  com  A  Y 

Damsel  in  Distress  mus-rom  A  Y 

Danger,  Love  at  Work  com  A 

Danger  Patrol    adv  A 

Dangerous  Holiday  cr  AY 

Dangerously    Yours    mys  A 

Daughter  of  Shanghai   mel  A 

Dead  End    soc  AY 

Devil  Is  a  Sissy  youth  AYC 

Devil*s  Saddle  Legion  wes  AY 

Dinner  at  the  Ritz  cr  A 

Divorce  of  Lady  X  com  A 

Doctor  Syn   adv  A 

Double  Danger  mys  A 

Double  or  Nothing   mus-com  A 

Double  Wedding   com  A 

Duke  Comes  Back  rom  A 

Dybbuk   rom  f  A 

Easy  Living   com  AY 

Ebb   Tide    adv  AY 

Elephant   Boy   trav  AYC 

Emperor's  Candlesticks   mys  AY 

En  Saga   rom  f  AY 

Escape  by  Night  mel  A 

Every  Day's  a  Holiday  com  A 

Everybody's  Doing  It  cr  A 

Everybody    Sing    mus-com  A  Y 

Exclusive    cr  AY 

Exiled  to  Shanghai   mel  A 

Family  AfiFair   soc  AYC 

Farewell  Again  adv  A  Y 

Fight  for  Your  Lady  com  AY 
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AA        A         B         C  * 

52nd  Street  com  A 

Firefly     miis-rom  AY 

First  Lady    rom  A 

Fit  for  a  King  com  AYC 

Flight  from  Glory    adv  AY 

Footloose  Heiress  rom  A 

Forbidden  Valley    wes  AY 

Forever  Yours   mel  AY 

Forlorn  River   wes  AYC 

45   Fathers    com  AYC 

Forty  Naughty  Girls  mel  A 

Garden  of  Allah  rom  A 

General  Without  Buttons  com  f  AY 

Girl  Said  No  mus-rom  AY 

Girl  Thief    mus-rom  A 

Girl  Was  Young  mys  AY 

Girl  with  Ideas   com  A  Y 

Go  Getter    com  AY 

Good  Earth  nov  A 

Gold  Is  Where  You  Find  It hist  AY 

Goldwyn  Follies  mus-com  AY 

Great  Garrick  hiog  A  Y 

Green  Fields     soc  f  AY 

Green  Pastures    religion  AYC 

Happy   Landing    rom  A  YC 

Harlem  on  the  Prairie  wes  A 

Hawaiian  Buckaroo   wes  AY 

Headin*  East   wes  AYC 

Heidi    rom  AYC 

Helene   rom  f  A 

Here's  Flash  Casey  cr  AY 

High  Flyers  com  AY 

High,  Wide  and  Herndsome  .mus-mel  AYC 

History  Is  Made  at  Night  rom  AY 

Hitting  a  New  High  mus-com  AY 

Hold  *Em  Navy  com  AY 

Holljrwood  Cowboy    wes  AYC 

Hollywood  Hotel    com  AY 

Hollywood  Roundup   com  AY 

Hoosier  Schoolboy nov  AYC 

Hopalong  Rides  Again  wes  AYC 

Hot  Water  com  AYC 

House  of  Mystery   mys  AY 

Hurricane    adv  AY 

I  Met  Him  in  Paris  com  A 

I  Met  My  Love  Again rom  A  Y 

Idol  of  the  Crowds  adv  AYC 

1*11  Tsike  Romance   mus-rom  AY 

In  Old  Chicago  hist  AYC 
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AA       A       B        C 

In  the  Far  East  adv  f  A 

Inspector  General   com  f  A 

Intermezzo    rom  f  A 

International   Settlement    mys  A 

Internes  Can't  Take  Money  cr  A 

Invisible  Menace  mys  AY 

It  Happened  in  Hollywood  cr  A 

It's  All  Yours  com  AYC 

It's  Love  I'm  After   com  AY 

Jury's  Secret   soc  A 

Karl  Frederick  Reigns  rom  f  A 

Kathleen  rom  A 

Kid  Comes  Back com  A  Y 

King  Solomon's  Mines  adv  AYC 

Knight  without  Armor adv  A 

Lady  Behave    rom  A 

Lady  Fights  Back com  A  Y 

Lancer  Spy   adv  AY 

Last  Gangster   cr  AY 

Late  Mathias  Pascal  com  f  A 

Lejuif  Polonais   mel  f  AY 

Life  and  Loves  of  Beethoven  ....  hiog  f  A 

Life  Begins  in  College  mus-com  A 

Life  Begins  with  Love .com  AY 

Life  of  Emile  Zola  biog  AYC 

Life  of  the  Party  mus-com  A 

Live,  Love,  and  Learn  com  AY 

Living  on  Love   com  A 

Lloyck  of  London   hist  AY 

London  by  Night  mys  AY 

Look  Out  For  Love  rom  A 

Look  Out,  Mr.  Moto   mel  A 

Lost  Horizon  nov  AYC 

Love  and  Hisses com  A 

Love,  Honor,  and  Behave com  AY 

Love  Is  a  Headache   com  AY 

Love  Is  on  the  Air  cr  A 

Love  Letters  of  a  Star  com  A 

Love  on  a  Budget   com  AYC 

Love  on  the  Run  com  AY 

Love  on  Toast    com  A 

Love  or  a  Kingdom  rom  f  A 

Love  Takes   Flight    rom  AY 

Lower   Depths    soc  f  A 

Lucrezia   Borgia    hist  f  A 

Madam  Bovary   soc  f  A 

Madam  X   mel  A 

Make  a  Wish   rom  AYC 
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Make  Way  for  Tomorrow soc  AY 

Mama  Runs  Wild com  AY 

Man  Hunters  of  Caribbean  adv  A 

Man  Who  Cried  Wolf  mys  A 

Man-Proof     rom  A 

Manhattan  Merry-Go-Round    . .  mus-com  A 

Mannequin   rom  AY 

Married  Before  Breakfast  .^.; com  AY 

Mayerling    rom  f  A 

Ma3rtime    mus-rom  AYC 

Meet  Miss  Mozart    com  f  A 

Merlusse     youth  f  AY 

Merry-Go-Round  of  *38  mus-com  A 

Midnight  Intruder   mys  A 

Missing  Witness    cr  A 

Mr.  Boggs  Steps  Out  com  AY 

Mr.  Deeds  Goes  to  Town  com  AYC 

Monastery    trav  A  Y 

Murder  in  Greenwich  Village   cr  A 

Murder  on  Diamond  Row  mys  A 

Music  for  Madam  mus-rom  AY 

Mutiny  on  the  Bounty  adv  AY 

My  Dear  Miss  Aldrich   com  AY 

My  Old  Kentucky  Home  rom  A 

Naughty   Marietta    mus-rom  AYC 

Navy  Blue  and  Gold rom  AY 

Night  Club   Scandal   mys  A 

Night    Key   mys  AY 

Night  Must   Fall    er  A 

No  Time  to  Marry  com,  A 

Non-Stop  New  York mel  A 

Nothing  Sacred  com  AY 

Of  Human  Hearts  hist  A 

Old  Barn   Dance wes  AYC 

Old  Wyoming  Trail  wm  AYC 

On  Such  a  Night  mel  A 

100  Men  and  a  Girl mus-rom  AY 

One  in  a  Million  rom-com.  AYC 

One  Mile  from  Heaven   soc  A 

Orphan  Boy  of  Vienna  wW  f  AYC 

Outlaws  of  the  Orient adv  AY 

Outlaws  of  the  Prairie  wes  AYC 

Outside  of  Paradise  mus-com  A 

Over  the  Goal  rom  AYC 

Paid  to  Dance   mel  A 

Paradise  for  Three    com  AY 

Paradise  Isle    rom  A 

Paroled  to  Die   w£s  AYC 

Partners  in  Crime  er  A 
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AA       A        B         C 

Partners  of  the  Plains  w«  AYC 

Penitentiary    soc  A 

Penrod  &  Twin  Brother  cr  AY 

People  of  France  soe  AY 

Perfect   Specimen    com  AYC 

Peter  the  First  nov  f  AY 

Plainsman    wes-hist  A  YC 

Plough  and  the  Stars  hist  AY 

Portia  on  Trial  rom  A 

Prairie  Thunder   wes  AYC 

Prescription  for  Romance   rom  AY 

Prince  and  the  Pauper nov  AYC 

Prisoner  of  Shark  Island   biog  AY 

Prisoner  of  Zenda  mel  AY 

Public  Cowboy  No.  1  wes  AYC 

Purple  Vigilantes  wes  A  YC 

Quick  Money   com  A  Y 

Radio  City  Revels  mus-com  A  Y 

Range  Defenders   wes  AYC 

Rangers  Roundup   wes  AY 

Rat    mel  A 

Renfrew  of  the  Royal  Mounted  ..wes  AY 

Return  of  Maxim  soc  f  AY 

Riding  the  Lone  Trail wes  AY 

River trav  A  Y 

Road  Back  mel  AY 

Roaring  Timber   mel  AYC 

Roll  Along,  Cowboy   wes  AY 

Romance  in  the  Dark   mus-rom  AY 

Romeo  and  Juliet  rom  AY 

Rosalie  mus-rom  AYC 

Rosemarie  mus-rom  AY 

Rustler's  Valley    wes  AYC 

Saleslady    rom  A 

Saratoga   com  A 

Saturday's  Heroes  mel  AY 

Says  O'Reilly  to  McNab  com  AY 

Scandal  Street  com  A 

Sergeant   Murphy    adv  A  Y 

Second  Honesrmoon  com  A 

Seventh   Heaven   rom  AY 

Shi  The  Octopus   adv  A 

Shadow    mys  A 

Shadows  of  the  Orient  mel  A 

She  Asked  for  It  com  A 

She  Had  to  Eat  com  A 

She  Loved  a  Fireman   com  AY 

She  Married  an  Artist   com  AY 

She's  Got  Everything  com  A  Y 
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She's  No  Lady   cr  A 

Sheik  Steps  Out  adv  AY 

Sing  and  Be  Happy  com  A 

Singing  Marine  mus-com  AYC 

Slight  Case  of  Murder  com  A  Y 

Snow  White  and  Seven  Dwarfs  .adv  AYC 

Some  Blondes  Are  Dangerous  mel  A 

Something  to  Sing  About  ...mus-com  AY 

Sophie  Lang  Goes  West  mel  A 

Souls  at  Sea   mel  A 

Spanish  Earth    hist  A 

Spirit  of  Youth mel  A 

Springtime  in  the  Rockies  wes  A  YC 

Spy  Ring   mys  A 

Squadron  of  Honor  7nys  A 

Stage  Door   com  AY 

Stand-in    com  AY 

A  Star  Is  Born rom  A 

Stars  Over  Arizona  wes  A  Y 

Start  Cheering  mus-com  A 

Stella  Dallas   soc  A 

Storm  in  a  Teacup  com  A 

Story  of  Louis  Pasteur biog  A  YC 

Submarine  Dl   mel  AY 

Sudden  Bill  Dorn  wes  AY 

Super  Sleuth  ^3;^  AY 

Sweetheart  of  the  Navy  com  A 

Swing  It,  Professor  mus-com  A 

Swing  It,  Sailor    com  A 

Swing  Your  Lady  com  A  Y 

Tales  from  Vienna  Woods  ..mus-rom  AY 

Tarzan's  Revenge   adv  A  Y 

Tenth  Man  m^l  AY 

Tex  Rides  with  Boy  Scouts  wes  AYC 

Texas  Trail    wes  AY 

Thank  You,  Mr.  Mote mys  A 

That  Certain  Woman  rom  A 

That's  My  Story  mel  AY 

Theodora  Goes  Wild  com  AY 

There  Goes  My  Girl    com  A  Y 

There  Goes  the  Groom com  A 

They  Won't  Forget   soc  A 

Thin  Ice  rom  AY 

'Think  Fast,  Mr.  Moto  mvs  AYC 

The   Thirteen    adv  f  AY 

Thirteenth  Chair   mys  AY 

Thirteenth  Man  mys  AY 

This  Is  China    trav  AY 

This  Is  My  Affair  rom  A 

This  Way  Please   mus-com  A 

Thoroughbreds  Don't  Cry  com  A 
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Three  Smart  Girls  rom-com  AYC 

Thrill  of  a  Lifetime  mus-com  AY 

Thunder  Trail   wes  AYC 

To  the  Victor  adv  AY 

Toast  of  New  York hist  AY 

Topper  com  AY 

Tovarich    com  AY 

Trapped  by  G-Men  cr  AY 

Trigger  Trio   wes  AY 

Trouble  at  Midnight cr  A 

True    Confession    com  A 

Uncivilized    adv  A 

Under  Suspicion     cr  A 

Varsity  Show    mus-com  AY 

Victoria  the  Great  hiog  AY 

Vienna   Burgtheatre    rom  f  A 

Vogues  of  1938   mus-com  AY 

Wake  Up  and  Live mus-com  AY 

Walking  Down  Broadway  com  A 

Wallaby  Jim  of  Islands  adv  AY 

Wanted:  Jane  Turner  cr  AY 

Wee  Willie  Winkie   com  AYC 

Wells   Fargo    hist-wes  AYC 

West  of  Shanghai   mel  A 

Western  Gold wes  AY 

Westland   Case    mys  AY 

Where  Trails  Divide  wes  A 

Wife,  Doctor  and  Nurse rom  A 

Wife  of  General  Ling  mel  AY 

Wild  and  Wooly wes  AYC 

Wild  Innocence adv  AYC 

Wild  Money   com  AY 

Without   Warning    n^-      .Y 

Windjammer    ^az/  AY 

Wings  of  the  Morning  rom  AY 

Wine,  Women  and  Horses  cr  A 

Wise   Girl    rom  A 

Woman  I  Love  rom  AY 

Women  Men   Marry    rom  A 

Wrong  Road   or  A 

Yank  at  Oxford   rom  AYC 

You  Can't  Have  Everything  . .  mus-com  A 

You  Only  Live  Once   soc  A 

Young  Pushkin   hxog  f  AY 

You're  a    Sweetheart    com  AY 

You're  Only  Young  Once   rom  AY 

Youth  on  Parole cr  AY 


Some  -On^vteU  to       •fln^wet^ 
to  (luitent  J^ttce  Objection^" 

Of  Special  Interest  to  Small  Businessmen 
and  Other  "Forgotten  Men" 

Ey 

F.   J.    SCHLINK 


AY  GILES  in  Advertising  &  Selling  for 
February,  1938,  provides  means  for  dealing  with 
the  ''currently  multiplying  price  objections,"  and 
offers  a  handy  list  of  answers  used  successfully  by  hun- 
dreds of  salesmen.  The  list  also  serves  a  handy  purpose, 
though  one  not  intended  by  its  author,  of  providing  answers 
that  may  be  used  by  salesmen's  victims;  and  victims,  as 
will  be  seen  in  what  follows,  is  just  about  the  right  word. 
Answers  should  be  short,  says  Mr.  Giles,  because  if  a 
long  answer  is  made,  that  "sounds  more  like  anxious  justi- 
fication than  robust  salesmanship."  The  best  sales  objection 
answerers,  it  appears,  "brush  aside  the  objection  with 
confidence,  as  being  of  little  or  no  importance."  Small 
businessmen  and  merchants  will  be  surprised  perhaps  to 
know  that  the  possibility  of  serious  overstock  or  of  a 
stock  which  is  priced  wrong  for  their  customers,  are  points 
"of  little  or  no  importance"  to  successful  salesmen.  Here 
are  some  of  the  "answers"  and  some  answers  to  the  an- 
swers which  Mr.  Giles  has  devised  to  "avoid  comeback  or 
argument" : 

1.  "  'Yes;  these  goods  are  much  higher  in  price  than  any 
you  carry.  But  how  are  you  ever  going  to  trade  up  your 
customers  if  you  don't  put  in  better  and  better  merchandise 
as  you  go  on/  " 
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But  I  don't  want  to  trade  up  my  customers.  I 
think  goods  which  people  buy  should  become 
cheaper  rather  than  dearer.  Why  else  should 
we  give  ourselves  over  as  a  nation  to  mass 
production  and  mass  distribution? 

2.  "  'Right  now,  many  consumers  are  willing  to  buy  higher 
priced  goods  regardless  of  what  may  happen  tomorrow. 
They  don't  know  what  their  dollars  may  he  worth  a  year 
or  two  hence  and  they're  inclined  to  live  day  by  day  and 
let  the  devil  take  care  of  the  future.  It's  in  the  air — with 
Government  borrowing,  spending,  and  failure  to  balance 
the  budget.  Watching  all  this,  many  people  feel  they  might 
as  well  be  reckless  too!'  " 

So  you  want  me  to  be  reckless!  Well,  why 
shouldn't  your  firm  be  reckless  with  its  money 
instead  of  mine  if  inflation  is  coming,  and  what 
are  advertising  men  and  you  salesmen  doing  to 
keep  the  Government  from  borrowing  and 
spending  recklessly  and  hastening  the  day  of 
breakdown  ? 

5.  "  'High  priced  goods  help  to  class  up  your  store.  Even 
the  poorest  person  prefers  to  buy  in  a  nice  store.' " 

I  am  so  old-fashioned  that  I  think  people  should 
buy  in  a  store  which  sells  goods  at  the  prices 
they  can  afford. 

6.  "  'There's  really  no  such  thing  as  too  high  a  price.  The 
question  is  rather  what  gives  the  best  value.'  " 

I  want  to  give  the  best  value  too,  but  I  don't 
know  anybody  any  more,  beyond  high  school 
age,  who  thinks  that  a  specialty  salesman  is  a 
reliable  judge  of  best  values,  when  his  own 
product  is  involved. 
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7.  '*  'Since  there's  no  article  exactly  like  this  one,  how 
can  you  say  the  price  to  too  high?  You  have  no  basis  for 
comparison/  " 

Sure,  and  that's  why  advertising  costs  the  con- 
sumer money.  Leaders  of  the  advertising  busi- 
ness are  forever  asserting  that  the  purpose  of 
advertising  is  to  lift  goods  out  of  competition, 
but  I  don't  see  how  that  helps  the  dealer  or 
the  consumer.  I  thought  that  in  America  we 
believed  in  a  competitive  system  of  production 
and  distribution,  a  system  where  people  would 
make  comparisons  and  would  have  a  basis  for 
doing  so. 

9.     ''  'There  are  always  some  people  who  want  the  best 

and  most  expensive  of  its  kind.' " 

That's  strange.  I  notice  they  are  not  making 
Rolls  Royces  in  this  country  any  more,  and  I 
wouldn't  want  to  limit  my  trade  to  the  peo- 
ple who  buy  their  automobiles  and  yachts 
abroad. 

11.  "'You  say  your  customers  can't  afford  such  good 
merchandise.  But  you'll  find  high  priced  pianos,  radios, 
and  electric  razors  in  many  homes  zvhere  incomes  are  very 
small' " 

Thanks,  but  I'll  have  to  be  the  judge  of  what 
my  customers  can  afford  to  buy  and  what  prices, 
in  justice  to  them,  I  can  ask  them  to  pay. 

13.  "  'High-priced  goods  often  help  to  sell  low-priced 
ones,  and  vice  versa.  By  having  both  kinds  you  can  offer  a 
choice  and  make  comparisons.'  " 

But  I  thought  (see  question  7)  that  you  be- 
lieved in  a  situation  where  the  consumer  could 
not  make  comparisons,  or  was  that  only  when 
you  were  giving  answer  No.  7? 
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14.  "  'All  right;  let's  call  it  an  experiment.  After  all,  you 
ought  to  he  handling  a  few  experiments  now  and  then  in 
addition  to  your  old  lines.  You  have  to  experiment  if  you 
want  to  get  ahead.'  " 

Yes;  I  believe  in  experiments,  but  I  think  it 
should  not  be  the  consumer  and  the  small  mer- 
chant who  are  asked  to  make  and  pay  for  them. 
Suppose  you  go  on  conducting  your  experiments 
and  let  me  know  when  the  findings  are  all  in; 
then  it  will  be  safe  for  me  and  my  customers 
to  buy  your  product. 

16.  ''  'You  say  this  isn't  ivorth  the  price.  Then  hozc  do 
you  explain  the  success  other  merchants  have  had  for  years 
with  itr  " 

How  do  /  know  they  are  successful  ?  After  all, 
one  can't  take  a  specialty  salesman's  word  for 
such  an  important  point  as  that.  Lots  of  "suc- 
cessful" people  are  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 
There  are  nearly  fifty  times  as  many  "success- 
ful"  automobile  manufacturers  who  went  out  of 
the  automobile  business  since  the  first  cars  were 
made,  as  are  now  in  business  producing  cars. 

19.  "  'Of  course  we  won't  promise  not  to  change  prices 
for  six  months!  That  might  be  suicidal  for  us  and  you 
too!'" 

But  I'm  told  that  one  of  the  great  advantages 
of  advertising  is  that  it  stabilizes  prices.  After 
all,  if  advertising  lifts  goods  out  of  competition, 
there  would  seem  to  be  plenty  of  "cushion"  left 
to  prevent  the  necessity  of  any  price  increase. 
Advertised  goods  might  fall  in  price,  but  hardly 
rise,  if  as  the  admen  claim,  advertising  makes 
even  cheaper  and  cheaper  goods  available  to  the 
people. 
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21.     "  'Everybody  knows  that  the  price  of  lard,  butter, 
eggs,  and  many  other  common  articles  fluctuate  frequently. 
Remind  them  of  that  if  you  have  to  change  your  prices/  " 
But  lard,  butter,  eggs,  and  other  unadvertised 
articles   are   staple   commodities   and   fluctuate 
because  they  haven't  been  ''lifted  above  compe- 
tition'* by  advertising;  I  am  unable  to  see  what 
their  ups  and  downs  in  price  have  to  do  with  a 
rise  in  price  of  your  product, 

32.     ''  ^Yes;  I  suppose  the  country  is  going  to  the  dogs, 
.  .  .  Here's  something  that  is  certain  to  attract  customers 
I       ez'cn  when  we  are  all  down  to  rags  and  crusts/  " 

Advertising  men  must  hope  for  little  indeed 
from  the  New  Deal.  Are  you  sure  that  adver- 
tising will  also  be  "down  to  rags  and  crusts" 
when  the  small  merchants  and  his  customers 
are?  My  uncertainty  on  that  point  makes  me 
unwilling  to  take  the  risks  you  so  attractively 
urge  me  to  assume.  Mr.  Giles  (or  the  adver- 
tising business)  must  be  a  bit  screwy  if  he 
thinks  the  country  is  going  to  the  dogs  but  that 
he  can  nevertheless  "brush  my  objections  aside 
with  confidence.*' 


Subject  all  products  to  a  more  rigid  test  than  the 
purchaser  requires;  for  a  reputation  for  producing  the 
best  is  a  sure  foundation  on  which  to  build. 

— Andrew  Carnegie 


(And  I  Will  Equip  Them  With  Our  Super  Hyper  Ultra 
Hearophone) 


By 
Percival  Wilde 


N 


OT  long  ago  one  of  my  friends  wrote  me  that 
he  had  decided  to  buy  his  mother  a  hearing  aid, 
and  would,  as  a  preliminary  step,  take  her  to  a 
physician  to  learn  whether  an  *'air-conduction"  or  a  ''bone- 
conduction"  device  would  serve  her  better.  Before  my  reply 
could  reach  him  he  had  paid  $10  for  information  which  his 
mother  could  have  given  him  herself. 

His  lack  of  knowledge  is  typical  of  that  of  the  general 
public.  During  the  last  twenty  years,  a  period  which  covers 
the  onset  and  the  increase  of  my  own  deafness,  hearing 
aids  have  been  greatly  improved.  With  them  ballyhoo  has 
developed,  high-pressure  salesmanship  (backed  up  by  sell- 
ing on  the  installment  plan)  has  done  its  bit,  coined  words 
("audicle"  sounds  so  much  better  than  "hearing  aids") 
have  been  thrust  into  the  language,  and  the  deafened  man 
or  woman  is  still  further  deafened  by  the  noisy  claims  of 
a  score  of  manufacturers  all  of  whose  devices  are  helpful 
and  most  of  which  are  overpriced.  But  dependable  infor- 
mation is  scanty,  and  must  be  paid  for  by  experience. 

My  first  purchase,  in  1919,  was  of  a  small  ear-trumpet. 
Ingeniously  designed,  it  was  not  too  large  for  my  coat- 
pocket.   It  helped  what  was  then  a  slightly  impaired  hearing. 

Consumers'  Digest  will  welcome  comments  from  readers  on  this  article  and  on 
their  own  experiences  with  hearing  aids.  We  may  offer  further  articles  on  this 
subject  in  the  future  if  a  considerable  number  evince  interest  in  the  problem.  Please 
address  all  communications  to  Editorial  Office,  Consumers^  Digest,  Washingrton.  New 
Jersey. 
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My  deafness  increased,  and  I  investigated  a  hose-like  affair 
with  an  earpiece  at  one  end  and  a  mouthpiece  at  the  other. 
The  hose  was  kept  from  collapsing  by  a  cylindrically  coiled 
wire  inside,  and  the  incredibly  high  price  asked  for  the 
gadget,  which  even  the  salesman  admitted  was  useless  at 
the  theatre,  was  due,  he  explained,  to  the  cost  of  the 
special  alloy  used  in  the  making  of  the  coiled  wire.  It  was 
the  best  possible  for  use  in  a  hearing  aid,  and  the  company, 
he  asserted,  would  have  used  gold  or  platinum  had  either 
served  the  purpose  better.  I  knew  that  the  statement  did 
not  square  with  the  facts  of  elementary  physics,  and  my 
scientific  friends  informed  me  that  they  did  not  square 
with  the  facts  of  any  physics.  I  did  not  buy  the  hose  even 
though  the  salesman  submitted  the  clinching  argument 
that  the  "massage"  my  eardrums  would  receive  if  I  used 
it  regularly  would  benefit  my  hearing. 

I  consulted  a  highly  recommended  physician.  While  the 
majority  of  those  through  whose  hands  I  had  previously 
passed  had  shown  their  honesty  by  stating  frankly  that 
nothing  was  to  be  done,  this  medical  man,  whose  standing 
is  considered  excellent  and  who  is  still  a  consultant  at 
reputable  hospitals,  promised  that  injecting  a  jelly-like 
substance  into  my  nose  and  gargling  frequently  wnth  an 
antiseptic  would  do  much  to  relieve  my  deafness.  I  left 
his  office  minus  a  $20  bill  and  richer  by  a  small  tube  of 
jelly  and  an  envelope  upon  which  was  inscribed,  in  the 
physician's  own  spelling,  "Anteseptic  Tablets."  The  corner 
druggist  identified  the  contents  as  the  well-known  Seller's 
antiseptic  tablets. 

There  followed  a  visit  to  a  clinic  where  deafened  persons 
called  for  ''treatments" — at  so  much  per  fifteen  minutes. 
Each  sat  in  a  cubicle,  approaching  an  ear  to  a  small  machine 
in  which  a  lightweight  cone  was  vibrated  at  high  speed  by 
an  electric  motor.  The  proprietor  of  the  establishment  ex- 
plained that  a  partially  deafened  person  heard  better  in  a 
noisy  place  because  the  vibrations  stimulated  the  hearing 
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centers:  ergo  vibration  in  large  doses  to  cure  deafness.  A 
partially  deafened  person  does  hear  better  in  a  noisy  place, 
but  the  explanation  is  simpler  and  less  encouraging:  the 
normal  person,  hearing  the  noises  loudly,  unconsciously 
raises  his  voice ;  his  deafened  friend  hears  the  distant  noises 
faintly  and  the  nearby  speaker  very  well  indeed.  Ear 
specialists  are  able  to  apply  more  vibration  than  the  patient 
can  stand  by  using  a  far  more  efficient  appliance;  but  they 
will  admit  that  its  value,  in  serious  cases,  is  negligible. 

And  then  came  experience  with  the  electrical  hearing 
aids.   I  have  bought  many  of  them.    I  own  five  now. 

It  may  be  said  at  the  outset  that  nothing  short  of  elec- 
trical amplification  will  help  a  person  whose  loss  of  hear- 
ing is  at  all  extensive;  but  it  may  also  be  said  that  the 
manufacturers  of  the  appliances,  who  are  numerous,  appear 
to  base  their  selling  prices  rather  on  the  purchaser's  absolute 
need  for  help  than  on  their  own  manufacturing  costs.  The 
first  and  the  simplest  electrical  aids  comprised  a  battery,  a 
microphone,  and  an  earpiece  or  telephone  receiver.  All 
three  gradually  grew  smaller  and  more  efficient,  the  ear- 
piece shrinking  finally  to  the  diameter  of  a  dime  so  that 
it  might  be  worn  in  the  ear  itself.  It  should  be  possible  to 
market  such  a  device  for  $20,  and  that  it  was  possible  was 
proved  by  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company  a  few  years  ago 
when  highly  efficient  appliances,  operating  on  two  standard 
flashlight  cells,  were  sold  by  them  at  the  stated  price.  Ex- 
cept for  the  earpiece,  which  might  have  been  better  de- 
signed, the  appliances  were  well  made  and  well  finished. 
They  were  so  small  that  the  remainder  of  the  outfit  fitted 
easily  into  a  breast-pocket,  and  except  for  their  limited 
amplification  they  were  entirely  satisfactory.  At  the  same 
period  competitive  devices  with  but  little  greater  range 
retailed  from  $85  to  $110. 

By  progressive  steps,  microphones  were  improved,  until 
finally  the  "push  pull"  type  was  introduced.  Next  came 
the  plugged-in  amplifying  unit  which,  in  connection  with 
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the  "push  pull"  microphone,  enormously  increased  the  sen- 
sitivity and  usefulness  of  the  instrument  and  the  intel- 
ligibility of  sounds  heard  by  its  user.  A  *'bone-conductor" 
was  developed  by  one  company,  and  immediately  copied  by 
all  of  the  others,  and  the  best  of  the  modern  appliances — 
there  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  of  nearly  equal  merit — 
make  it  possible  for  the  nearly  deaf  to  take  part  in  con- 
versations, enjoy  lectures  and  the  theatre,  and  to  lead 
normal  lives.  But  the  price  range  is  held  between  $75  and 
$195,  so  high  that  manufacturers  can  send  traveling  sales- 
men to  clients  all  over  the  country,  and  that  those  salesmen 
can  write  ecstatic  articles  (as  in  "Better  Living,"  published 
by  the  Sonotone  Company)  in  which  they  address  their 
diaries  in  the  second  person,  and  chortle  because  they  have 
fitted  Mrs.  Griffith  with  an  "audicle,"  while  totally  omitting 
to  mention  that  they  have  simultaneously  fitted  themselves 
with  fat  commissions. 

Batteries 

Everything  concerned  with  the  devices  is  overpriced.  A 
foot  or  two  of  conductor  cord,  with  terminals,  retails  for 
$1.50  and  up.  In  most  cases  the  user  of  a  given  make  is 
compelled  to  purchase  batteries  of  the  same  make  equipped 
with  a  special  plug  connection,  and  the  prices  asked  for  the 
equivalent  of  two  or  three  flashlight  cells  are  such  that 
one  manufacturer  has  built  a  business  in  making  the  various 
de-standardized,  non-interchangeable  batteries  to  fit  instru- 
ments sold  by  his  competitors,  retailing  them  at  substantial 
concessions.  I  made  the  discovery  that  a  radio  "C"  battery, 
obtainable  for  19  cents  at  the  mail-order  stores,  could  be 
fitted  with  a  plug  connection  broken  out  of  an  old  battery 
and  would  then  give  excellent  service  at  less  than  one-third 
the  price  charged  for  the  proprietary  battery.  But  when 
one  of  my  friends  followed  my  example,  a  salesman  called 
on  him  and  explained  that  a  radio  battery  produced  "the 
kind  of  current  needed  for  a  radio"  and  that  only  the  pro- 
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prietary  battery  produced  '*the  kind  of  current  needed  for 
a  hearing  aid.''  He  warned  him  that  the  company  would 
not  be  responsible  should  his  expensive  appliance  be  dam- 
aged— yet  the  current  delivered  at  four  and  one-half  volts 
by  the  batteries  was  identical  in  every  essential  except 
for  the  item  of  cost. 

One  or  more  of  the  manufacturers  sell  battery-boxes, 
permitting  the  use  of  ordinary  flashlight  cells — a  great  con- 
venience to  the  traveler,  who  is  unable  to  buy  proprietary 
batteries  in  remote  parts  of  the  world ;  but  the  battery-box 
I  use  sells  for  $5,  and  similar  boxes,  only  slightly  less 
well-made,  but  not  fitted  with  the  special  plug,  are  sold  by 
the  mail-order  houses  at  prices  60  per  cent  to  80  per 
cent  lower. 

Secondhand  Hearing  Aids 

The  hearing-aid  manufacturers  deal  with  the  problem  of 
the  secondhand  machine  more  efficiently,  and  more  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  consumer,  than  do  the  manufacturers 
of  automobiles.  Used  hearing  aids,  whether  six  months  or 
six  years  old,  and  irrespective  of  make  and  original  cost, 
have  trade-in  values  which  are  usually  $15  or  $20.  Only  a 
few  manufacturers  allow  for  them  so  much  as  one  third  the 
list  price  of  a  new  instrument. 

Once  traded  in,  used  appliances,  which  are  practically  as 
useful  as  when  new,  and  which  should  be  good  for  many 
years  of  further  service,  are  likely  to  disappear  from  the 
market.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  they  will  have  been  retired 
for  one  of  two  reasons :  that  the  increasing  deafness  of  the 
owner  has  necessitated  the  purchase  of  a  more  powerful 
model  or  that  the  owner  has  died,  it  should  be  possible  to 
buy  them  at  substantial  concessions;  but  I  know  of  only 
two  dealers  who  sell  them,  and  one  of  them,  evidently 
fearing  action  by  the  manufacturers,  asks  me  not  to  pub- 
lish his  name. 
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Types  of  Hearing  Aids 

The  modern  instrument  used  the  principle  of  "air-con- 
duction" or  a  ''bone-conduction."  If  the  deafness  is  of 
nervous  origin,  if  the  patient  speaks  loudly  (through  not 
hearing  his  own  voice  well),  has  better  hearing  for  low- 
than  for  high-pitched  sounds,  and  suffers  no  more  than 
normal  discomfort  at  the  dentist's,  "air-conduction,"  em- 
ploying a  small  telephone  receiver,  which  fits  over  or  into 
the  ear,  will  serve  him  best.  If  the  deafness  is  of  catarrhal 
origin,  if  the  patient  speaks  softly  (hearing  his  own  voice 
too  well),  has  better  hearing  for  high-  than  for  low-pitched 
sounds,  and  if  the  dentist's  drill  produces  a  roar  like  that 
of  Niagara  Falls  for  him,  the  "bone-conduction"  receiver, 
a  device  which  is  lightly  clamped  over  the  mastoid  process 
back  of  the  ear,  is  generally  more  efficient.  Exaggerated 
bone-conduction  is  a  symptom  of  the  catarrhal  type  of 
deafness.  Even  the  totally  deaf,  if  their  affliction  is  of  this 
type,  may  hear.  It  is  unnecessary  to  pay  a  fee  to  a  physician 
to  discover  which  apparatus  the  patient  needs :  he  can  diag- 
nose the  situation  correctly  himself.  Having  gone  so  far  as 
to  determine  the  type  of  appliance  needed,  however,  the 
intending  purchaser,  it  should  be  pointed  out,  may  not  find 
purchase  by  mail  to  be  entirely  satisfactory.  The  better 
known  devices  are  obtainable  with  parts  adjusted  to  various 
ranges,  capable  of  being  combined  in  many  ways,  and  in- 
dividual fittings  and  trials  are  in  order  if  the  highest  con- 
venience and  efficiency  are  desired. 

The  use  of  the  radio  vacuum  tube  permits  great  ampli- 
fication, but  along  with  that  advantage  go  a  maximum  of 
weight  and  of  bulk,  and  a  minimum  of  portability.  High- 
priced  devices  of  the  vacuum-tube  kind,  usually  operated 
by  storage  batteries,  have  been  offered  for  some  years.  A 
new  low-priced  apparatus,  marketed  by  Montgomery  Ward 
&  Co.,  is  now  available.  It  is  selling  for  about  one-third 
to  one-quarter  of  the  price  asked  for  the  better-known 
makes  of  hearing  aids  not  marketed  through  the  mail-order 
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house.  This  apparatus  is  operated  by  one  dry  cell  and  one 
radio  **B"  battery.  It  uses  three  tubes.  It  weighs  eight 
pounds,  and  despite  the  manufacturer's  claim  that  it  is 
"extremely  small,"  measures  4j4  x  6%  x  lOj^  inches. 
For  the  sake  of  comparison  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a 
first-class  non- vacuum-tube  device,  in  a  flexible  leather  case 
whose  use  is  not  essential,  measures  3  x  3j4  x  5}4  inches, 
and  it  may,  if  desired,  be  worn  on  the  person,  and  weighs 
a  matter  of  ounces. 

Careful  comparative  tests  of  the  Montgomery  Ward 
apparatus  indicate  that  it  is  as  powerful,  with  either  type 
of  ear  receiver,  as  the  1935  and  1936  models  of  devices 
selling  at  twice  to  three  times  its  price.  It  is  not  as  power- 
ful as  the  best  1937  models,  nor  is  its  finish  comparable; 
but  it  has  a  value  to  persons  who  are  severely  deafened 
and  to  whom  a  saving  of  $40  to  $150  is  more  important 
than  the  disadvantage  of  bulk  and  weight.  In  the  apparatus 
tested,  the  air-conduction  receiver  began  to  whistle  at  high 
amplifications  due  to  feed-back;  below  the  whistling  point 
it  had  a  long  range  of  useful  amplifications.  The  bone-con- 
duction receiver,  made  by  the  Fortiphone  Company,  was 
found  entirely  satisfactory. 

A  final  type  uses  vacuum-tube  amplification  and  plugs 
into  any  direct  current  or  alternating  current  110-volt  out- 
let. Its  efficiency  is  high,  while  because  of  its  use  of  110- 
volt  power,  its  cost  of  operation  is  almost  nil.  So  too, 
unfortunately,  is  its  portability.  The  wall-plug  unit  is 
likely  to  be  most  useful  to  any  person  who,  like  a  business- 
man at  his  desk,  or  an  invalid  in  a  wheel  chair,  spends  a 
considerable  time  in  one  place,  or  someone  to  whom,  on 
account  of  straitened  circumstances,  the  cost  of  replace- 
ment batteries  of  the  other  types  of  unit  means  a  serious 
outlay. 

The  Editor  of  Consumers'  Digest  asks  me  if  the  con- 
venience of  a  completely  self-contained  aid  should  out- 
weigh the  lower  operating  cost  of  the  plug-in  device,  and 
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my  reply,  with  the  exceptions  noted  above,  is  an  emphatic 
affirmative.  At  a  liberal  maximum,  the  cost  of  operating  a 
self-contained  device  cannot  exceed  fifty  cents  a  week;  on 
the  average  it  is  likely  to  be  less  than  half  that  amount. 
Even  if  such  an  expenditure  could  be  reduced  to  less  than 
a  cent,  few  men  would  care  to  open  a  call  with  the  remark, 
"If  you'll  let  me  plug  in  on  your  house  current,  I'll  hear 
what  you're  saying." 

In  practical  use  portability  is  everything.  Over  the  week- 
end I  went  to  two  cocktail  parties,  a  dinner,  and  a  dance. 
Had  I  plugged  in  I  should  have  been  obliged  to  remain 
near  the  plug.  Having  a  portable  appliance,  I  was  able  to 
enjoy  myself,  and  did  not  trail  a  cable  wherever  I  moved. 
Incidentally  I  doubt  if  I  should  have  been  invited  had  I 
been  a  "plugger-in" — not  because  of  the  cost  of  the  cur- 
rent, but  because  a  guest  on  the  end  of  a  long  wire,  like  a 
vacuum  cleaner,  would  be  an  infernal  nuisance. 

Recommendations 

To  be  considered,  first  of  all,  is  the  degree  of  the  pa- 
tient's deafness.  If  the  impairment  is  slight,  the  higher- 
priced  instruments  will  be  found  to  provide  amplifications 
greater  than  required. 

A  personal  trial  should  always  be  made,  and  no  instru- 
ment purchased  until  it  has  been  thoroughly  tested  at  home, 
at  the  theater,  and  in  all  places  where  it  will  be  used.  While 
many  dealers  use  apparatus  to  test  the  extent  of  impair- 
ment, and  to  fit  the  buyer  with  an  appliance  suited  to  his 
particular  needs,  demonstration  rooms  at  their  offices  have 
such  good  acoustic  characteristics  and  shut  out  extraneous 
sounds  so  completely,  that  they  give  an  unsatisfactory  basis 
of  test  and  do  not  simulate  practically  the  use  of  the  hear- 
ing aid.  Salespeople,  moreover,  are  trained  to  enunciate 
clearly  and  to  speak  in  such  a  way  that  their  words  can  be 
heard  and  understood  much  better  than  any  ordinary  per- 
son's.   Hearing  aids  must  not  be  expected  to  work  as  well 
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elsewhere  as  they  do  under  these  exceptionally  favorable 
conditions. 

Both  bone-  and  air-conduction  receivers  should  be  tried; 
the  first  produces  (for  those  who  can  use  it)  a  tone  of 
greater  purity;  the  second  produces  a  tone  of  greater  abso- 
lute loudness. 

In  severer  cases  individual  idiosyncrasies  are  to  be  reck- 
oned with.  An  instrument  which  is  entirely  satisfactory  to 
one  person  may  be  less  satisfactory  to  another.  The  writer, 
for  example,  likes  Acoustican  and  dislikes  Sonotone.  Some 
of  his  friends,  however,  like  Sonotone  and  dislike  Acous- 
tic on. 

If  the  purchase  of  a  hearing  aid  is  necessary,  the  pros- 
pective user  should  first  consult  those  of  his  friends  who 
already  use  such  devices,  and  should  make  a  personal  trial 
of  their  instruments.  If  he  lives  in  New  York  City  he 
will  find  an  assortment  of  secondhand  aids  of  various 
makes  at  the  address  given  below,  or  if  he  prefers  to  buy 
a  new  instrument  at  a  higher  price  he  will  find  the  principal 
models  on  sale  at  E.  B.  Meyrowitz,  520  5th  Avenue,  and  at 
some  of  the  department  stores.  The  salesman's  arguments 
should  never  be  considered  conclusive,  and  a  choice  should 
be  based  solely  on  the  results  obtained  by  the  buyer  after 
he  has  had  an  opportunity  to  compare  several  instruments 
and  to  use  them  at  home. 

Recommended 

Rebuilt  hearing  aids  offered  at  $17.50  up  by  Fred  Ring, 

1  W.  34  St.,  N.Y.C. 
The  following  use  a  small  battery,  a  microphone  and  a 
receiver  of  either  kind,  and  are  to  be  had  with  or  without 
the  amplifying  unit: 

Acousticon  (an  excellent,  high-priced  instrument) 

Audiphone 

Aurophone^ 

Portiphone 
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Phonophor 

Portophone 

Sonophone  (an  excellent,  high-priced  instrument) 

Trutonophone    (formerly  Teutonophone) 

The  following  use  vacuum-tube  amplification  and  portable 
batteries : 
Crystal^ 

Perceptron    (an    excellent    instrument   made    hj    the 
Sonotone  Company)   This  instrument  is  about  the 
size  of  a  folded  Kodak. 
Radio  ear 
Western  Electric 

The     following    use     radio     amplification     and     110-Yolt 
current : 

Crystal^ 


*  Without  amplifier,  with  air-conduction  receiver,  $60,  or  with  bone-conduction  re- 
ceiver, $65.    Allowance  of  j4   for  old  instrument,  making  the  net  price  $40  up. 

•Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  Hearing-Aid,  Cat.  No.  462  RJ3690,  $29.95.  Air-con- 
duction receiver.  Cat.  No.  62  RJ3689,  $4.41.  Bone-conduction  receiver,  Cat.  No.  62 
RJ3344,  $17.67.  A  heavy,  bulky  instrument  of  low  first  cost  and  low  operating  cost. 
This  is  the  only  apparatus  known  to  the  writer  in  which  wrong  connections  are  not 
prevented  by  the  design  of  the  appliance. 

•Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  Hearing  Aid,  Cat.  No.  462  RJ3680,  $29.95.  Air-con- 
duction receiver,  Cat.  No.  62  RJ3681,  $6.47.  Bone-conduction  receiver  with  volume 
control.    Cat.    No.    62RJ3683,    $19.70. 
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Percival  Wilde  is  a  playwright  and  novelist  who  has  had  a 
hundred  and  some  odd  books  published.  His  latest,  and  his 
first  murder  story,  is  Mystery  Week-End,  brought  out  by  Har- 
court,  Brace  and  Company  a  few  weeks  ago.  His  interest  in 
the  subject  of  deafness  is  personal.  In  his  college  days  he 
played  on  the  water-polo  team  which  won  the  intercollegiate 
championship,  and  was  holder  of  one  of  the  individual  swim- 
ming championships.  Like  many  other  swimmers,  his  hearing 
became  seriously  impaired  before  he  was  forty  years  old.  One 
of  his  medical  friends  states  that  the  eye-ear-nose-and-throat 
specialists  of  the  United  States  could  easily  afford  to  pay  for 
the  maintenance  of  all  of  the  swimming-pools  in  the  country 
because  of  the  business  they  bring  them;  but  this  information 
came  too  late  to  help  Mr.  Wilde. 
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By 
J.  B.  Matthews 


WHATEVER  the  future  may  hold  for  peace,  it 
is  clear  that  our  present  is  plagued  by  war- 
mongers. If  peace  is  destroyed  it  will  not  be 
difficult,  after  the  war  has  been  fought  and  ended,  to  assess 
the  responsibility  for  its  destruction. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  it  is  neither  the 
munitions  makers*  greed  nor  the  impulse  to  imperialist 
expansion  nor  self-defense  against  foreign  invasion  that 
places  our  peaceful  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
jeopardy. 

Once  more  our  danger  arises  from  the  "idealists"  or 
those  who  masquerade  in  "idealistic"  clothing.  It  was  fre- 
quently asserted,  after  our  disillusionment  in  the  early  post- 
war years,  that  never  again  could  any  significant  portion  of 
the  American  population  be  gulled  into  war  on  the  pretext 
of  "making  the  world  safe  for  democracy."  Yet  it  is  now 
precisely  this  old  slogan  which  has  returned  to  do  duty  for 
the  would-be  destroyers  of  our  peace. 

II 

In  the  February  issue  of  Consumers'  Digest,  we  ex- 
plained the  political  purposes  behind  the  boycott  movement 
against  Japanese  goods.  Under  the  guise  of  defending  the 
territorial  integrity  of  China  and  of  making  the  world  safe 
from  the  aggression  of  fascist  dictators,  the  small  but  dis- 
proportionately influential  and  always  voluble  group  of 
Communist  Party  members  and  their  fellow-travelers  are 
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continuing  their  campaign  for  involving  the  United  States 
in  a  war  on  the  side  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Incredible  as  it 
may  seem  for  the  most  brutal  dictatorship  of  all  history, 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  to  summon  us  to  war  in  defense 
of  democracy  against  the  fascist  dictatorships,  it  is  no  more 
incredible  than  a  host  of  other  items  in  the  tactical  program 
of  the  Third  International  and  its  American  Section,  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States. 

The  ways  of  the  Communist  Party  are  so  alien  to  the 
thinking  and  behavior  of  the  average  decent  American 
that  he  is  often  at  a  total  loss  to  understand  its  objectives 
or  its  tactics.  The  conservative  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
recently  announced  its  fear  of  anti-communist  hysteria. 
Governor  Aiken  of  Vermont,  in  a  politically  illiterate 
speech,  comforted  the  leftists  with  an  astonishingly  ignorant 
denunciation  of  red-baiting.  The  Daily  Worker  or  the 
New  Masses  could  hardly  have  done  better  by  the  comrades. 
To  show  their  appreciation  for  the  Herald  Tribune's  serv- 
ice, communists  immediately  rose  to  applaud  the  editorial. 
It's  an  old  Communist  Party  trick  to  counter  any  discus- 
sion, exposure,  or  criticism  of  communist  tactics  with  the 
cry  of  red-baiting  or  anti-communist  hysteria.  For  every 
ounce  of  hysteria  on  the  subject  of  communism  there  is  a 
pound  of  unfortunate  ignorance  and  misunderstanding 
among  the  American  people. 

In  order  to  arouse  the  war  spirit  in  the  United  States, 
it  is  necessary  for  the  Communist  Party  (insignificant  nu- 
merical minority  that  it  is)  to  rely  upon  its  "united  front" 
strategy,  i.e.,  to  entice  millions  of  gullible  Americans  into 
supporting  the  policies  of  the  Party  without  knowing  what 
they  are  doing.  The  setting  up  of  phoney  "consumers* " 
organizations  as  a  part  of  this  "united  front"  strategy 
occupied  our  special  attention  in  our  discussion  in  the 
February  issue  of  Consumers!'  Digest.  (That  discussion 
brought  a  squawk,  as  was  anticipated,  from  the  New  Re- 
public.  The  New  Republic,  having  had  known  communists 
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on  its  editorial  staff  for  years,  has  long  served  the  purpose 
of  misrepresenting  the  role  of  communists  in  various 
"united  front"  manoeuvres.  All  but  political  children  are 
well  acquainted  with  this  function  of  the  New  Republic.) 

Ill 

The  most  important  of  all  the  "united  front"  organiza- 
tions of  the  Communist  Party,  from  the  standpoint  of 
arousing  the  war  spirit  in  the  United  States,  is  the  Ameri- 
can League  for  Peace  and  Democracy — originally  set  up 
as  the  American  League  Against  War  and  Fascism.  While 
it  can  be  said  with  approximate  literalness  that  all  the 
world  knows  that  the  American  League  for  Peace  and 
Democracy  is  a  Communist  Party  "united  front"  man- 
oeuvre, there  are  those  who  support  the  thin  disguise  of 
Communist  Party  control  by  stoutly  denying  the  obvious 
fact.  For  example.  The  Reverend  William  B.  Spofford, 
Secretary  of  the  Church  League  for  Industrial  Democracy, 
was  reported  in  the  press  recently  as  denying  Communist 
Party  control  of  the  American  League.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Spofford's  own  organization  is  affiliated  with  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  it  shares  a  field  organizer 
with  the  Communist  Party-controlled  American  League  for 
Peace  and  Democracy.  Don't  ask  us  to  explain  the  in- 
credible !  We  simply  repeat  that  the  ways  of  the  Communist 
Party  defy  the  understanding  of  the  ordinary  American 
citizen. 

The  Socialist  Party  of  America  and  various  other  leftist 
groups  deliberately  refrain  from  all  participation  in  the 
American  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy  for  the  reason 
that  they  being  leftists  themselves  are  in  the  best  possible 
position  to  know  that  the  outfit  is  a  Communist  Party 
"united  front"  manoeuvre.  There  is  no  hatred  or  suspicion 
like  that  of  one  leftist  for  another — when  they  belong  to 
competing  leftist  groups  or  when  fighting  for  position 
within  the  same  group.    There  is  nothing  extraordinary. 
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from  the  standpoint  of  leftist  history,  about  the  mass 
murder  of  communists  by  communists  in  the  Soviet  Union 
today.  The  disputations  among  the  leftist  groups  in  this 
country  are  thoroughly  murderous  in  spirit ;  it  remains  only 
for  the  authority  of  the  State  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  one 
of  them  to  set  that  particular  authority-possessing  group  on 
the  course  of  exterminating  all  the  others. 

The  Communist  Party's  own  literature  on  the  "united 
front"  is  so  extensive  and  unmistakably  clear  that  no  one 
who  claims  a  knowledge  of  social  and  political  movements 
can  be  excused  for  ignorance  concerning  the  objectives  of 
the  "united  front."  Earl  Browder,  General  Secretary  of 
the  Communist  Party  in  the  United  States,  has  written  as 
frankly  about  the  true  objective  of  the  "united  front"  as 
the  most  scrupulous  moralist  could  wish.  "The  united 
front,"  wrote  Browder,  "is  not  a  peace  pact  with  the  re- 
formists. The  united  front  is  a  method  of  struggle  against 
the  reformists,  against  the  social-fascists,  for  the  possession 
of  the  masses  .  .  .  Have  you  forgotten  that  precisely  the 
reason  why  we  make  the  united  front  with  them  is  because 
we  have  got  to  take  their  followers  away  from  them?" 

The  reader  will  note  this  candid  contempt  for  the  masses : 
they  are  tools  to  be  possessed.  It  is  true  enough  that  Dim- 
itroff,  head  of  the  communist  Third  International,  an- 
nounced at  the  Seventh  World  Congress  (1935)  that  "a 
firm  decision"  had  been  taken  "that  the  united  front  tactics 
must  be  applied  in  a  new  zvay."  [Italics  his.]  Elaborating 
upon  this  "firm  decision,"  Earl  Browder  wrote :  "We  adopt 
such  tactics  as  best  suit  the  concrete  conditions.  We  will 
adopt  new  tactics  again  when  changing  conditions  will  de- 
mand it.  What  Communists  do  not  change,  of  course,  is 
their  strategic  aim — the  proletarian  revolution  and  Social- 
ism." For  this  unalterable  "strategic  aim,"  the  Communist 
Party  still  requires  the  "possession"  of  the  masses  and  the 
eventual  destruction  of  all  but  Communist  Party  leadership. 
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IV 

At  the  present  time,  the  chief  concern  of  the  Communist 
Party  is  to  move  the  United  States  war-ward  into  an 
alliance  of  what  it  chooses,  ridiculously  enough,  to  describe 
as  "the  democratic  powers."  In  this  preposterous  combina- 
tion of  "democratic  powers,"  the  Soviet  Union  is,  of 
course,  included.  A  part  of  the  strategy  employed  to  drag 
the  United  States  into  this  war  alliance  against  the  "fascist" 
powers  is  to  raise  the  specter  of  invasion  of  the  soil  of  the 
United  States.  "When  will  America  be  attacked  by  these 
mad  dogs?"  shouts  a  columnist  in  the  Communist  Party's 
Daily  Worker. 

It  is  this  very  American  League  for  Peace  and  Dem- 
ocracy which  is  now  waging  a  belligerent  campaign  for  war 
on  behalf  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  claims  four  million 
adherents,  which  is  undoubtedly  an  exaggeration  but  it 
does  have  a  very  large  following.  It  has  enlisted  for  its 
recruiting  campaign  among  the  churches,  the  trade  unions, 
and  other  middle-class  organizations  of  every  variety  the 
aid  of  such  men  as:  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  Professor  of  Ap- 
plied Christianity  in  Union  Theological  Seminary;  James 
Waterman  Wise,  editor  of  Opinion;  Edgar  F.  Blake, 
Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  Jerry  J.  O'Con- 
nell,  Representative  from  Montana;  and  William  B.  Spof- 
ford,  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

V 

First  and  foremost,  the  Communist  Party  and  its  "united 
front"  organizations  are  conducting  their  war-ward  cam- 
paign around  that  famous  Chicago  speech  of  President 
Roosevelt — the  one  which  did  not  make  the  American 
people  forget  the  appointment  of  Hugo  L.  Black-k-k  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  Hardly  a  day  passes  that  the  Daily 
Worker  does  not  quote  the  President  approvingly  on  the 
subject  of  quarantimng  the  aggressor.    In  the  columns  «f 
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the  New  Republic,  Earl  Browder  writes:  **Only  the  cour- 
ageous implementing  of  the  policy  laid  down  by  President 
Roosevelt  in  Chicago  can  save  our  country  and  all 
the  capitalist  world  from  unparalleled  reaction  and  catas- 
trophe." 

One  of  the  official  Communist  Party  publications,  Party 
Organizer  (January,  1938),  urges  Party  members  to  learn 
how  to  deal  with  questions  ''basing  themselves  upon  the 
speeches  of  John  L.  Lewis,  [and  the]  progressive  issues 
raised  by  Roosevelt  himself."  Anyone  familiar  with 
Communist  Party  publications  knows  that  the  Party's  most 
effective  class-struggle  and  war  slogans  for  today  have  been 
coined  in  the  White  House,  and  further  than  the  party  has 
taken  upon  itself  the  role  of  Champion  No.  1  of  the  New 
Deal — the  only  political  party  in  America  which  is  com- 
mitted one  hundred  per  cent  "to  defeat  the  attacks  of 
Wall  Street  on  the  New  Deal."  Any  presidential  speech  or 
policy  which  elicits  unanimous  support  only  in  the  Com- 
munist Party  is  properly  suspect. 

No  one  will  even  suggest  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  a  communist  or  a  communist  sympathizer. 
Nevertheless,  the  Communist  Party  has  made  a  unilateral 
"united  front"  with  the  President,  which  speaks  volumes  on 
the  destructiveness  and  danger  of  New  Deal  policies  on 
internal  affairs  as  well  as  on  the  subject  of  foreign  rela- 
tions. If  such  a  "united  front"  of  the  Communist  Party 
with  the  White  House  sounds  a  bit  preposterous,  there  is  a 
story  related  by  Lenin  which  will  throw  light  upon  the  sit- 
uation. Lenin  tells  how  he  once  met  a  French  army  officer 
who  was  an  imperialist  and  a  monarchist  and  how  he  ar- 
rived at  an  "agreement"  with  this  officer  on  a  military  ob- 
jective. "We  shook  hands  with  the  French  monarchist," 
wrote  Lenin,  "although  we  knew  that  each  of  us  would 
readily  hang  his  'partner.*  But  for  a  time  our  interests 
coincided."  Parenthetically,  it  may  be  recalled  that  the 
Communist  Party  of  Germany,  acting  on  instructions  from 
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Moscow,  openly  supported  German  Nazism,  and  defended 
its  policy  in  the  following  language:  "The  establishment 
of  an  open  fascist  dictatorship,  by  destroying  all  the  demo- 
cratic illusions  among  the  masses  and  liberating  them  from 
the  influence  of  social-democracy,  accelerates  the  rate  of 
Germany's  development  towards  proletarian  revolution." 
In  precisely  the  same  manner.  President  Roosevelt  and 
Secretary  Hull  will  find  the  hand  of  the  Communist  Party 
metaphorically  extended  every  time  they  make  a  bellicose 
or  Stalin-serving  pronouncement  on  America's  foreign 
relations. 

It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  Earl  Browder  wrote: 
"Roosevelt  operates  with  all  the  arts  of  'democratic'  rule 
.  .  .  Yet  behind  this  smoke  screen,  Roosevelt  is  carrying  out 
more  thoroughly,  more  brutally  than  Hoover,  the  capitalist 
attack  against  the  living  standards  of  the  masses  and  the 
sharpest  national  chauvinism  in  foreign  relations."  Since 
those  words  were  written,  however,  it  has  been  decided,  as 
Dimitroff  said,  that  "the  united  front  tactics  must  be  ap- 
plied in  a  new  way."  Without  any  change,  as  Browder 
says,  in  the  "strategic  aim — the  proletarian  revolution  and 
Socialism." 

VI 

America's  peace  is  thus  jeopardized,  first  of  all,  by  the 
campaign  of  the  Communist  Party  and  its  very  extensive 
penetration  (thanks  to  the  bold  hypocrisy  of  the  "united 
front"  tactic!)  into  hundreds  of  unsuspecting  middle-class 
groups — a  campaign  employing  the  loose  and  dangerous 
oratory  of  the  White  House  for  its  war  drive  upon  the 
American  mind. 

A  further  danger  to  our  peace  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind:  the  use  of  an  aggressive  foreign  policy  to  divert 
public  attention  from  baffling  internal  problems.  The  New 
Deal,  with  its  comprehensive  attack  upon  the  American 
system,  has  bogged  down  in  ruin  for  itself  and  the  country. 
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There  will  be  nothing  unprecedented  in  political  strategy 
if  the  New  Deal  tries  to  save  itself  at  the  expense  of  the 
country  by  embarking  upon  a  foreign  adventure.  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  role  in  history  looks  pretty  sad  at  the  moment 
when  viewed  as  that  of  an  engineer  of  national  recovery. 
His  left-wing  advisers,  intoxicated  by  the  idea  of  crusading 
to  save  the  world  for  democracy  by  a  policy  of  "collective 
security,"  might  conceivably  find  a  receptive  mind  for  their 
crusade  in  the  White  House  if  it  should  become  clear  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  high  place  in  history  can  be  assured  only 
by  leading  America  in  a  'Victorious"  war. 

vn 

Quite  apart  from  the  abstract  moral  issues  involved  in 
war,  we  must  consider  the  fact  that  American  civilization, 
based  as  it  is  upon  free  enterprise  and  free  political  insti- 
tutions, requires  the  foundations  of  peace  for  its  security. 
More  and  more  it  is  clear  that  a  civilization  such  as  ours 
is  disastrously  limited  or  completely  destroyed  when  the 
foundations  of  peace  are  removed. 

War  is  dictatorship  and  dictatorship  is  war.  Collectivism, 
whether  of  the  communist  or  the  fascist  variety,  must,  as 
long  as  it  lasts,  remain  in  a  state  of  perpetual  mobilization. 
Mobilization  of  the  mind,  mobilization  of  the  armed  forces, 
mobilization  of  production!  Mobilization  of  production  en- 
tails the  rationing  of  consumption.  Both  presuppose  the  cur- 
tailment or  destruction  of  our  free  political  and  economic 
institutions,  with  the  destruction  of  the  consumers'  present 
position  in  our  economy. 

The  failure  to  understand  the  causal  relation  between  the 
economic  utility  of  peace  and  the  achievements  of  Western 
civilization  in  the  area  of  living  standards  will  surely  lead 
to  the  loss  of  a  large  measure  of  our  economic  freedom  and 
welfare  as  consumers. 

It  is  because  socialism  and  war  are  one  and  the  same  in 
liieir  disastrous  consequences  for  consumers  that  all  con- 
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sumers  who  are  not  victims  of  the  collcctivist  illusion 
should  give  their  unremitting  support  to  political  candidates 
solemnly  pledged  in  the  forthcoming  Congressional  elec- 
tions to  the  repeal  of  the  New  Deal  and  the  restoration  of 
free  enterprise. 

America's  best  defense  in  the  face  of  the  gravest  inter- 
national situation  which  the  world  has  faced  in  recent 
years  consists  not  so  much  of  strengthening  our  armed 
forces  as  of  bringing  about  a  fundamental  recuperation  of 
our  economic,  political,  and  social  institutions.  The  strength 
of  the  American  system  has  been  dangerously  sapped  by  a 
class-struggle  and  collcctivistic  philosophy  of  the  New  Deal 
and  its  varied  assortment  of  malcontents.  The  thorough- 
going restoration  of  free  enterprise,  possible  only  by  purg- 
ing Washington  of  the  managed-economy  termites,  would 
do  infinitely  more  to  make  America  strong  and  self-reliant 
than  the  expenditure  of  new  billions  on  naval  armaments. 
France  is  a  sobering  illustration  of  how  a  people  and  its 
government  may  lose  a  position  of  leadership  in  world 
affairs  by  succumbing  to  the  fallacies  of  "the  People's 
Front."  The  abolishment  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  considered  solely  as  a  measure  of  national  defense, 
would  be  worth  a  hundred  new  battleships.  The  health  of 
free  enterprise  is  incompatible  with  the  continued  existence 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  and  its  gnawing 
at  the  vitals  of  the  American  economy  at  the  behest  of  its 
racketeering,  communist,  and  power-mad  labor  clients. 
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NE  wonders  why  there  should  be  a  Third  Class  to 
begin  with.  As  the  passenger-carrying  trade  in  the 
Atlantic  was  originally  in  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  as  England  is — or  was — a  land  of  caste  distinc- 
tions, it  follows  that  these  distinctions  should  carry  over 
into  the  sea.  Ships  were  originally  divided  into  first  class 
in  which  the  "best  people"  traveled;  second  class,  created 
for  their  personal  servants,  maids,  valets,  and  governesses, 
and  for  members  of  the  tradesman  class;  and  third  class 
or  "steerage,"  for  the  Scotch,  Irish,  and  German  emigrants 
and  for  those  hordes  from  Central  Europe  whose  children, 
in  another  generation,  were  destined  to  become  our  own 
"best  people." 

These  three  classes  were  at  one  time  necessary :  servants 
must  be  kept  from  their  "betters"  while  as  between  First 
and  the  "great  imwashed"  in  Third  there  once  existed 
a  vast  gulf  which  was  not  only  social  but  hygienic  and  bac- 
teriological as  well.  These  three  divisions  are  still  with 
us,  while  the  reasons  for  them  have  largely  disappeared. 
Such  few  immigrants  as  we  now  receive  are  mostly  of 
the  white-collar  class.  Second  Class  is  now  called  Tourist 
(because  the  average  American  objects  to  the  implications 
in  the  term  "second  class")  and  First  Class,  for  some 
strange  reason,  is  called  Cabin  Class. 

In  the  meantime,  a  new  kind  of  traveler  has  grown  up 
in  the  United  States,  a  group — for  want  of  a  better  word — 
loosely  called  "students."  "Students"  are  young  people  or 
those  in  middle  life  who  are  supposed  to  have  more  brains 
than  money.  We  can  assume  that  their  funds  are  limited 
and  that  they  see  no  reason  for  paying  $316  to  cross  the 
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Atlantic  in  First  Class  when  the  same  journey  can  be  made 
in  comfort  by  traveling  Third  and  paying  only  $107.50 
(''Queen  Mary"  rates).  Since  the  flood  of  emigrants  ceased 
some  years  ago  there  has  developed  the  keenest  sort  of 
competition  to  lure  the  American  "students"  into  those 
cabins  down  by  the  water  line  and  back  over  the  propeller. 

In  the  older  ships  built  before  the  war,  of  which  the 
"Berengaria"  is  typical,  Third  Class  is  still  pretty  well  down 
the  social  scale,  but  when  you  see  Third  Class  on  the  new 
"Queen  Mary"  you  may  wonder  if  it's  worth  the  difference 
to  be  in  First.  Third  on  the  "Queen  Mary"  is  better  than 
Second  and  fully  as  good  as  First  on  many  ships  which 
old  travelers  could  name.  It  has  good  beds,  good  linen, 
hot  and  cold  running  water,  dressing  tables,  mirrors,  read- 
ing lamps,  and  ample  wardrobes.  The  public  rooms,  with 
windows  which  look  out  forward,  are  surprisingly  sump- 
tuous and  well  designed.  Most  of  these  third-class  cabins 
arc  in  the  forward  part  of  the  ship.  For  this  reason  many 
travel  agents  claim  that  Third  on  the  "Queen  Mary"  is 
more  desirable  than  Tourist,  which  is  in  the  stern  and  gets 
the  worst  of  the  vibration  in  this  ship. 

The  "Normandie"  is  said  to  have  the  next  best  Third 
Class  on  the  Atlantic — nice  cabins  with  good  ventilation,  all 
sorts  of  gadgets  and  conveniences,  and  fine  public  rooms. 
Here  most  of  the  Third  is  located  in  the  extreme  stern 
and  therefore  gets  more  than  its  share  of  vibration.  This 
slight  disadvantage  is  offset  by  the  fact  that  on  the  French 
Line  no  one  seems  obliged  to  remain  in  the  class  to  which 
one  is  assigned.  Tourist-class  passengers  seem  to  do  most 
of  their  dancing  in  the  Cabin  Class  while  Cabin  Class  does 
a  lot  of  visiting  in  the  Tourist  section,  and  those  third-class 
passengers  who  pass  out  a  little  baksheesh  soon  have  the 
run  of  the  ship.  We  should  point  out  that  the  best  third- 
class  cabins  on  both  the  "Queen  Mary"  and  the  "Nor- 
mandie" are  "convertible"  and  therefore  become  tourist 
class  in  the  rush  summer  season. 
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The  newest  transatlantic  liner,  the  S.  S.  "Nieuw  Am- 
sterdam*' of  the  Holland-America  line,  will  make  its  maiden 
voyage  from  New  York  on  May  21,  1938.  While  con- 
siderably smaller  than  the  *'Queen  Mary"  and  the  "Nor- 
mandie,"  the  **Nieuw  Amsterdam"  will  have  excellent 
third-class  accommodations  and  the  round-trip  rates  to  Eng- 
land are  $20  less  than  those  on  the  two  larger  liners. 

Next  we  should  list  the  ''Bremen"  and  *'Europa"  both 
of  which  have  excellent  third-class  accommodations,  both 
located  in  the  forward  part  of  the  ship.  The  German  lines 
seem  to  have  more  planned,  and  better  organized,  entertain- 
ment for  their  passengers  than  the  competing  lines. 

The  "Washington"  and  "Manhattan"  come  next,  fol- 
lowed by  the  "Britannic"  and  the  "Georgic,"  then  come  the 
"Lafayette"  and  the  "Champlain."  The  "Statendam" 
should  be  included,  and  our  story  is  about  complete. 

Both  the  "Pilsudski"  and  the  "Batory"  of  the  Polish 
line  have  splendidly  appointed  cabins  and  public  rooms  in 
the  Third — even  a  fine  gymnasium  and  tile  swimming  pool. 
As  these  two  new  ships  carry  only  two  classes,  their  Third 
would  correspond  to  Tourist  on  some  of  the  smaller  ships. 

The  thing  which  so  often  makes  Third  Class  unacceptable 
to  American  "students"  is  not  so  much  the  lack  of  conven- 
iences as  the  lack  of  manners  on  the  part  of  one's  fellow 
travelers.  If  one  is  sensitive  about  long  whiskers  and 
strange  eating  habits,  then  one  might  be  cautious  about 
traveling  Third  on  the  Polish  ships. 

The  Italian  steamers  fall  under  the  same  caution.  Few 
American  "students"  will  consider  Third  Class  to  Mediter- 
ranean ports  because  of  the  general,  and  more  or  less  im- 
portant, halo  of  garlic  and  other  strange  condiments  which 
envelop  one's  fellow  travelers. 

Regarding  food,  one  is  sure  of  good  food  in  the  Third 
Class  of  almost  any  ship.  It  is  easy  to  improve  the  food 
when  competition  make  it  as  necessary  as  it  does  today. 
Since  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  change  the  cabins  and  in- 
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terior  arrangements  once  the  ship  is  built,  the  new  ships 
are  the  best  travel  buys.  It's  a  good  rule  not  to  travel  Third 
on  a  ship  which  is  more  than  six  or  seven  years  old. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  third-class  cabins 
on  ships  built  before  and  immediately  after  the  war  and 
those  built  within  the  last  six  or  seven  years — the  old  ships 
have  narrow  cabins  and  narrow  bunks,  no  running  water, 
only  the  old-fashioned  tip  basins,  no  ventilators,  no  ward- 
robes, and  usually  only  one  electric  light  which,  generally, 
is  high  upon  the  ceiling. 

The  newest  ships  have  better  beds,  forced  draft  ventila- 
tion, hot  and  cold  running  water,  wardrobes,  several  lights, 
including  individual  reading  lamps.  The  newer  the  ship 
the  better  the  accommodation  and  the  more  gadgets. 

Third-class  round-trip  rates  on  some  of  the  principal 
liners  for  the  summer  season  of  1938  are: 


To  England 

To  Franc 

"Queen  Mary" 

$209.50 

$222.00 

"Normandie" 

209.50 

222.00 

"Nieuw  Amsterdam" 

189.50 

202.50 

"Manhattan" 

183.50 

189.00 

Italy  will  lead  the  cheap  travel  parade  with  fifty  per  cent 
rail  fare  reductions  to  tourists  and  new  low  hotel  and  sight- 
seeing rates.  For  example,  one  can  now  stop  in  superior 
hotels,  such  as  the  "Flora"  in  Rome,  the  "Savoy"  in  Flor- 
ence, the  "Royal"  in  Naples,  and  the  "Royal  Danieli"  in 
Venice,  for  $3  a  day  including  room,  breakfast  and  dinner, 
and  including  tips  and  taxes.  Comfortable  medium-grade 
travel  in  Italy  will  average  about  $5  a  day. 

France  will  rate  next  with  an  average  of  about  $8  a  day. 
England  and  the  British  Isles  for  the  same  services  will  cost 
about  $10  a  day  and  up,  and  Switzerland  around  $12  a  day. 
Holland  and  Belgium  will  rate  between  England  and  Swit- 
zerland. 
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Travelers  in  Germany  are  entitled  to  a  sixty  per  cent 
reduction  on  the  regular  rail  fares  and  have  the  advantage 
of  defraying  their  expenses  in  Germany  with  so-called 
"Reisemarks"  which  must  be  purchased  before  entering 
Germany.  The  cost  of  RM  100.00  is  around  $26,  includ- 
ing tax  on  the  transaction. 
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IN  the  selection  of  luggage,  several  things  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  First  the  traveler's  habits  must  be 
analyzed.  Some  travelers  take  everything  they  own, 
fearing  that  an  occasion  may  arrive  when  the  very  piece 
they  felt  they  wouldn't  need  is  most  necessary.  To  cure 
this  a  traveler  advises:  Make  three  piles  of  your  belong- 
ings. In  one  put  the  things  you  absolutely  could  not  do 
without.  In  the  second  pile  put  the  things  you  think  you 
might  need,  and  in  the  third  pile  put  the  things  you  are 
sure  you  could  do  without.  Pack  your  first  pile.  If  you 
have  room  for  the  second,  dig  into  it.  At  each  stage  stand 
back  and  view  your  luggage.  If  you  are  not  appalled  at  the 
number  of  pieces  of  luggage  piling  up,  you  may  be  able 
to  take  everything.  This  system  is  helpful  to  those  who 
feel  they  must  take  everything  but  want  to  keep  their 
luggage  at  a  minimum. 

Kind  of  Travel  Contemplated 

A  traveler  selecting  luggage  should  be  asked  first: 
"Where  are  you  going?"  *'What  are  you  going  to  do?"  If 
Mrs.  A.  is  going  away  for  the  week  end,  she  would  use  an 
eighteen-  or  twenty-one-inch  case;  that  is  a  normal  week 
end  at  Aunt  Margaret's.  But  if  she  were  going  to  the  Van 
Nest's  at  Sun  Arbor  she  might  easily  require  a  taxi  trunk. 
A  bathing  suit  doesn't  take  up  much  room,  but  a  complete 
riding  outfit  does.  So  do  skiing  togs.  A  Saturday  night 
ball  with  breakfast  in  bed,  a  morning  tennis  match  or  round 
of  golf,  an  afternoon  tea,  followed  by  an  evening  of  bridge 
might  require  a  wardrobe,  etc.  The  sizes  and  types  of  lug- 
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gage  depend  on  where  you  are  going  and  what  you  are 
going  to  do. 

Luggage  Combinations 

Some  pieces  of  luggage  go  well  together;  others  clash. 
In  purchasing  luggage,  the  following  combinations  are 
good: 

Overnight.  18-  or  21-inch  case.  The  21-inch  case  is  the 
better.  It  gives  more  room  for  an  extra  dress  or  pair  of 
shoes,  and  still  is  not  too  big  for  just  overnight. 

Week  End.    21-  or  24-inch  case,  depending  on  the  kind 
of  week  end.    The  21-inch  case  should  be  enough. 
Week.     24-inch  case  or  22-inch  hanger  case. 
Two    Weeks.     24-inch   or   27-inch   case,   depending   on 
amount  of  clothes.   22-inch  wardrobe  or  29-inch  wardrobe. 
29-inch  tray  case  sufficient.    For  two  weeks  or  over,  com- 
binations should  be  made  up  as  follows : 
21-inch  case 
18-inch  hat  case 
29-inch  tray  case 
The  above  are  ideal  three  pieces.    21-inch  for  overnight  or 
extended  week  ends,  plus  the  hat  box.   All  three  pieces  for 
long  trip.    A  hat-shoe  bag  could  replace  the   18-inch  hat 
box.    A  trip  to  Europe  could  be  taken  with  this  combina- 
tion.   The  same  setup  with  hangers  can  be  made: 
21 -inch  case 
22-  or  29-inch  case 

18-inch  hat  case  or  20-inch  hat  and  shoe  case 
Four  well  selected  pieces  of  luggage  should  be  suitable 
for  any  normal  travel  need.    Over  four  pieces  of  luggage 
would  be  too  much  to  carry  conveniently. 

Sizes  and  Types  of  Cases 
For  Women 

18-inch  overnight. 

21 -inch  overnight  and  normal  week  end.  ' 
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24-inch  glamorous  week  end  to  a  week. 

27-inch  stenographer's  vacation. 

26-inch  with  tray,  perhaps  fifteen  dresses. 

29-inch  with  tray,  the  ideal  pullman  case. 

32-inch   with   tray,   too   long   for   pullman,   too   long    for 

abroad,  fine  for  motoring  and  long  dresses. 
18-inch  hat  three  to  five  hats.    Can  be  used  as  overnight 

case.    Good  piece. 
20-inch  hat  fine  for  big  hats. 
20-inch  hat  and  shoe.    Six  pairs  of  shoes.  Two  to  five  hats 

(number  of  hats  hard  to  determine — depends  on  style). 

Cubic  content  of  this  case  same  as  29-inch  tray  case.  Has 

tray  for  gloves,  pocket  books,  handkerchief,  etc. 

Shoe  cases  are  made  to  take  six,  eight,  ten,  and  twelve 
pairs. 

12-  and  14-inch  make-up  cases. 
22-inch   hanger   case.     Stenographer's   vacation.     Summer 

cruise.    Six  dresses,  hat,  two  pairs  of  shoes,  and  under- 
wear. 
29-inch  hanger  case.    Nine  to  ten  dresses.    Plenty  of  other 

room.    Pullman  size. 
33-inch  hanger  case.   Sixteen  dresses,  etc. 
33-   and   36-inch   taxi   trunks.     Sixteen   dresses,    etc.     All 

hangers  up  to  thirty  dresses. 
Lightweight  trunks  and  big  trunks  with  dress  capacity  of 

seventy-five  dresses. 

When  dresses  are  referred  to,  they  are  light  silk  dresses. 
Coats  should  be  carried.  They  are  too  bulky  for  hand  ward- 
robe cases.  There  are  many  ifs  and  buts  in  clothing.  For 
instance,  long  evening  gowns  require  special  attention  and 
do  not  hang  in  a  wardrobe  case  the  way  ordinary  dresses 
do.  Evening  wraps  are  awkward  things  to  pack.  Shoe  cases 
are  made  for  shoes  ranging  in  size  from  four  to  six.  Under 
four  and  over  six,  special  cases,  or  adaptations  in  the  pres- 
ent cases,  have  to  be  made.   No  hat  box  will  hold  a  really 
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21 -inch  case 
24-inch  case 
27-inch  case 
26-inch  tray  case  / 
29-inch  tray  case  ' 


Overnight 
Week  end 
Week 


large  picture  hat.  A  traveler  going  to  Florida  for  the 
winter  should  carry  these  huge  things  in  a  paper  bag,  or  buy 
them  when  she  arrives.  A  duffle  bag  is  a  fine,  light  case  for 
shoes ;  also  soiled  linen,  sweaters  and  non-crushable  articles. 
Asthma  patients  use  them  for  special  pillows.  Book  cases 
explain  themselves. 

For  Men 

One  suit  wardrobe  case 
Two  suit  wardrobe  case 
Three  suit  wardrobe  case 
Four  and  five  suiters  up  to  all  hanger 
taxi  trunk   for  eight  suits    (has  ten 
hangers  and  some  men  claim  it  holds 
ten  suits). 
21 -inch  case 

24-inch  case  or  one  suiter 

27-inch  case  or  26-  or  29-inch  tray  case, 

or  two  suiter,  or  fortnighter.   This  case, 

29-inch  hanger  case,  is  a  tight  fit  for 

three    suits.     It    can    be    done    if    the 

trousers  are  put  in  the  bottom  of  the 

case. 

Four  or  five  suiter  with  extra  case  for 

shirts.      Men's    shirts    and    underwear, 

shoes  and  bathrobe  take  up  more  room 

than  the  equivalent  in  women's  clothes. 

The  type  of  travel  holds  true  with  men  as  with  women. 

Where  are  you  going  and  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?   Cases 

are  made  for  men's  hats,   men's  shoes,  and  most   other 

things.    Men's  needs  are,  however,  generally  simpler  than 

a  woman's. 

The  Best  Selection  For  The  Amount  To  Be  Invested 
For  fifty  dollars  one  can  select  three  different  size  cases 
and  be  equipped  for  any  kind  of  trip.    On  the  other  hand, 
twice  the  amount  can  be  thrown  away  on  a  series  of  cases 
too  nearly  the  same  size,  or  fit  for  only  one  trip. 


Two  weeks  to 
a  month 
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A  Little  Arsenic  May  Do  Great  Harm 

By 
George  W.  Fiero,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  BuflPalo 


PRIOR  to  the  New  Deal,  a  million  was  usually  con- 
sidered to  be  a  large  figure.  Now,  with  everyone 
speaking  in  billions,  the  government  spending  a 
million  dollars  on  a  project  seems  like  small  change — 
hardly  enough  to  make  even  one  county  go  Democratic. 
Nevertheless,  a  million  is  still  a  very  large  amount.  Like- 
wise, "one  part  in  a  million"  is  an  extremely  small  pro- 
portion. In  percentage,  it  is  0.0001  per  cent  (one  ten- 
thousandth  of  one  per  cent).  Related  to  the  circumference 
of  the  earth,  which  to  others  than  astronomers  is  a  very 
long  distance,  one  part  in  a  million  is  only  a  matter  of 
forty-three  yards.  In  relation  to  the  height  of  the  Empire 
State  Building,  it  would  be  less  than  one  one-hundredth  of 
a  brick. 

The  above  illustrations  indicate  the  minuteness  of  the 
amount  of  poisons  which  may  be  present  in  foods  and  still 
cause  harm,  for  the  legal  "tolerance"  for  arsenic  is  a  little 
less  than  one  and  one-half  parts  in  a  million.  Many  authori- 
ties feel  that  1.4  parts  per  million  is  too  high  and  that  one 
part  in  a  million  would  be  too  much.  In  a  hundredweight 
of  produce,  the  present  legal  limit  is  one  grain  of  arsenic. 
Is  there  any  wonder  that,  even  though  one  does  not  see  any 
trace  of  arsenic  coating  on  an  apple,  there  may  still  be  more 
present  than  allowed  by  the  legal  tolerance? 

To  many  people  this  very  small  amount  seems  absurd. 
Their  answer  is:  "I  have  taken  much  more  than  that  in 
medicine   [the  average  medicinal  dose  of  arsenic  is   1/30 
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of  a  grain  or  three  times  the  legal  limit  for  a  pound  of 
fruit]  and  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  I  would 
take  a  grain.  It  would  take  me  a  long,  long  time  to  eat 
two  or  three  bushels  of  apples."  Medical  authorities  agree 
that,  except  in  extreme  cases,  there  would  be  no  visible, 
immediate  effect  from  consuming  apples  which  contain  1.4 
parts  in  a  million  of  arsenic  or  even  twice  that  amount. 
However,  arsenic,  like  lead  and  selenium,  is  a  cumulative 
poison.  That  is,  it  is  not  entirely  eliminated  from  the  body, 
but  a  portion  of  it  remains  stored  and  gradually  accumu- 
lates until  there  is  finally  a  sufficient  quantity  for  the  poison 
to  become  noticeable  and  assert  itself  in  various  ways.  It 
has  been  shown  that  in  older  persons  the  amount  of  stored 
arsenic  is  greater  than  in  younger  ones.  Chronic  effects  of 
arsenic  poisoning  develop  as  the  years  go  on.  Also,  both 
arsenic  and  selenium  are  stored  in  the  liver.  (The  very 
poisonous  qualities  and  frequent  presence  of  selenium  in 
foods  were  discussed  in  Consumers'  Digest,  September, 
1937,  and  February,  1938.)  There  is  little  doubt  that  their 
toxicity,  like  that  of  arsenic  and  lead,  is  additive — that  is, 
the  two  poisons  act  together  to  produce  greater  toxicity 
than  either  alone. 

Arsenic  produces  both  acute  and  chronic  conditions.  It 
is  the  acute  cases,  which  are  sudden  and  hence  more  easily 
charged  to  their  proper  cause,  which  are  usually  seen.  For 
example,  in  the  famous  Manchester  (England)  "epidemic" 
of  1900,  some  six  thousand  persons  were  poisoned,  seventy 
fatally,  from  beer  which  contained  only  four  ten-thou- 
sandths of  one  per  cent  of  arsenic. 

One  authority  advises:  ''The  use  of  arsenic  as  a  con- 
taminating factor  in  foods  or  drugs  should  not  be  permitted 
since  no  limit  of  tolerance  for  arsenic  can  be  established  for 
all  persons/'  [Italics  mine.]  One  case  is  reported  of  a  per- 
son recovering  from  arsenical  neuritis  with  partial  paralysis 
who  suffered  a  severe  relapse  after  eating  food  containing 
only  0.015  parts  per  million  (one  and  a  half  milHonths  of 
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one  per  cent)  !  Another  patient,  who  had  suffered  from 
arsenic  poisoning  from  spray  residues,  reported  acute  symp- 
toms after  drinking  canned  fruit  juice  containing  0.001 
parts  per  million  (one  ten-millionth  of  one  per  cent). 

Arsenical  poisoning  is  quite  common  in  the  United 
States.  Such  newspaper  clippings  as  the  following  are  not 
uncommon:  "Scranton,  July  17  (UP).  Three  year  old  .  . 
of  Taylor,  Pa.,  died  today  after  eating  raw  beans  which 
had  been  sprayed  with  arsenate  of  lead."  "Trenton,  Sep.  13. 
Grapes  sprayed  with  arsenate  of  lead  .  .  .  were  blamed  to- 
day for  the  death  of  14  months  old  .  .  .  and  serious  poison- 
ing of  five  other  members  of  the  infant's  family.  The  baby 
was  stricken  with  cramps  a  few  hours  after  eating  the 
grapes  and  died."  "Philadelphia,  Aug.  29.— (AP).  After 
eating  fruit  sprayed  with  a  poison  for  Japanese  Beetles,  4- 
year  old  .  .  .  died  at  her  home."  "Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  June 
27 . — Barbara  Stanwyck,  Jean  Parker,  and  Margaret  Lind- 
say .  .  .  reported  suffering  today  from  stomach  poisoning 
believed  caused  by  the  carelessly  used  vegetable  spray  of 
local  truck  gardeners."  Many  more  items  could  be  included, 
but  the  above  suffice  as  an  example. 

Four  years  ago.  Southern  California  experienced  a 
severe  "epidemic"  of  arsenic  poisoning.  Within  seven 
weeks  there  were  one  hundred  and  eight  cases  of  food 
poisoning  reported.  At  a  fashionable  country  club,  fifteen 
persons  were  stricken  with  arsenical  poisoning  caused  by 
spray  residue  on  broccoli.  Some  thirty  persons  were 
poisoned  from  arsenic  in  cole  slaw  in  a  Santa  Monica 
(California)  restaurant.  In  a  convalescent  home,  cole  slaw 
was  responsible  for  eighteen  cases  of  arsenic  poisoning. 
This  past  summer,  two  men  working  in  a  vegetable  market 
in  Los  Angeles  were  stricken  with  poisoning  thought  to  be 
due  to  arsenic  on  vegetables.  Hundreds  of  other  cases 
could  be  mentioned  of  similar  poisoning  from  food  con- 
taining spray  residues.  One  of  the  most  striking  circum- 
stances is  that  of   persons   who  having  eaten  unwashed 
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pears  or  other  fruits  were  stricken;  whereas  those  having 
eaten  the  same  fruit,  but  washed,  were  unaffected.  There 
has  been  a  curious  tendency  in  California,  reflected  in  news- 
paper stories  about  a  number  of  cases,  to  blame  the  arsen- 
ical poisoning  upon  ignorant  or  careless  Japanese  market 
gardeners,  a  position  taken  in  either  ignorant  or  casual 
disregard  of  the  fact  that  carelessness  has  been  exhibited 
on  an  equally  large,  if  not  larger,  scale  by  American  market 
gardeners  who  have  been  given  the  example  of  lavish,  re- 
peated use  of  sprays  and  dusts  by  agricultural  schools  and 
governmental  agents  and  experts. 

For  every  case  reported,  there  are  no  doubt  hundreds  of 
minor  cases  which  have  caused  illnesses  lasting  over  a  few 
days  or  weeks  in  circumstances  where  the  attending  physi- 
cian, if  the  persons  concerned  could  afford  medical  attend- 
ance, did  not  ascribe  the  illness  to  its  cause.  The  symptoms 
of  arsenic  poisoning  are  such  that  they  may  readily  be,  and 
very  often  are,  confused  with  other  maladies.  The  gastric 
condition  may  be  easily  mistaken  for  ptomaine  poisoning 
or  for  a  simple  stomach-ache.  Of  course,  this  does  not  imply 
that  every  stomach-ache  is  indeed  arsenic  poisoning,  but 
many  so-called  stomach-aches  after  eating  unwashed  fruits 
and  vegetables  may  in  reality  be  acute,  minor  cases  of 
arsenic  poisoning.  One  physician  admits:  "I  am  sure  that 
one  fatal  case  which  I  diagnosed  as  gastroenteritis  several 
years  ago  was  in  truth  arsenic  poisoning."  The  symptoms 
of  the  nose  and  throat  may  be  thought  to  be  caused  by 
influenza  while  the  dermatitis  may  resemble  anything  from 
measles  to  erysipelas.  That  mild  arsenical  poisoning  is 
widespread  is  indicated  by  analysis  of  hair  from  barber 
shops  which  contained  arsenic  (the  poison  is  eliminated,  in 
part,  from  the  body  through  the  hair  and  nails,  as  well  as 
the  urine). 

This  past  summer,  one  large  city  experienced  an  "epi- 
demic" of  dysentery,  the  cause  of  which  puzzled  many 
physicians.    The  city  board  of  health  said:   "More  than 
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probably  spray  residue  had  something  to  do  with  this  con- 
dition [dysentery]."  A  physician  with  much  experience  in 
this  field  writes:  ''Concerning  opportunities  for  the  intake 
of  arsenic  ...  in  view  of  the  widespread  occurrence  of 
arsenic  in  foods  and  other  substances  in  everyday  use,  one 
should  not  dismiss  the  possibility  of  arsenical  poisoning 
merely  because  one  fails  to  establish  a  history  of  arsenical 
medication  or  of  exposure  to  some  other  known  source. 
Under  our  present  day  living  conditions  it  would  be  infin- 
itely more  difficult  to  prove  that  a  patient  had  not  been  ex- 
posed to  arsenic."  [Italics  mine.] 

So  great  is  the  extent  of  arsenic  in  foods  that  the  blood 
of  individuals  who  had  never  been  treated  with  arsenical 
medicines  averaged  about  two  and  one-half  parts  per 
million,  about  double  the  legal  "tolerance'*  on  foods.  Chil- 
dren from  two  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  not  having  been 
exposed  to  the  cumulative  poison  for  as  long  a  period,  aver- 
aged about  one-half  part  per  million.  Further  proof  that 
arsenic  is  stored  in  the  body  is  indicated  by  analyses  of 
cadavers  ranging  in  age  from  newborn  to  seventy  years; 
although  none  had  received  medication  with  arsenic,  the 
analyses  showed  a  gradual  increase  of  arsenic  with  the  age. 
The  chronic  effect  is  also  indicated  by  the  fact  that  people 
living  in  certain  localities,  such  as  miners  of  Keichentlein 
region  in  which  the  ore  contains  arsenic,  are  short-lived 
and  the  children  often  suffer  from  rickets.  In  later  life 
they  are  subject  to  ascites  (an  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the 
abdominal  cavity)  and  respiratory  diseases.  Likewise  in 
the  wine-growing  regions  of  Kaiserstuhl  (where  arsenical 
substances  are  used  for  control  of  insects),  chronic  arsenic 
poisoning  has  been  observed  for  years.  An  abstract  of  a 
German  medical  journal  states :  "These  [symptoms]  are  not 
simply  superficial  irritants,  but  a  vital,  universal  damaging 
of  the  tissues." 

In  the  past  decade,  one  malady  has  become  increasingly 
more   common.     This   is   cancer.    Each   vear   millions    of 
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dollars  are  spent  in  search  for  a  cure  for  this  terrible 
disease.  It  has  been  definitely  proved  that  arsenic  not  only 
produces  skin  cancers,  but  also  typical  cancer  of  the  breast : 
"After  the  animal  had  been  subjected  to  a  slight  chronic 
case  of  arsenic  poisoning  (which  had  produced  no  discern- 
ible ill  effects),  the  result  was  positive.  Now  very  virulent 
cases  of  skin  cancer  and  cancer  of  the  mammary  gland 
[breast]  were  formed  which  led  to  the  formation  of 
metastases  and  finally  to  death  of  the  animal." 

While  the  above  experiment  was  on  a  laboratory  animal, 
medical  literature  contains  numerous  references  to  cancer 
in  human  beings  having  been  produced  by  contact  with 
arsenical  material.  One  of  the  symptoms  of  this  poisoning 
is  a  skin  eruption,  in  one  case  being  caused  by  wearing  a 
black  dress  dyed  with  an  arsenic-containing  dye.  This 
skin  eruption  is  followed  by  warty  keratoses  (a  skin  disease 
in  which  there  is  an  overgrowth  in  limited  areas  of  the 
horny  layer  of  the  skin),  particularly  on  the  palm  of  the 
hands  or  soles  of  the  feet.  These  almost  invariably  become 
cancerous  if  not  destroyed.  Some  have  held  that  the  so- 
called  aniline  tumors,  one  group  of  skin  cancers,  are  the 
result  of  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  dyestuffs.  "As  the  com- 
plete removal  of  the  arsenic  from  the  finished  product 
[dye]  was  complicated  and  expensive,  this  was  often 
omitted  for  economical  and  competitive  reasons  ...  A  small 
amount  of  arsenic  remained  in  the  dye  and  became  later 
attached  to  the  fabric  or  material  dyed  (wool,  silk,  leather, 
feathers,  paper,  liquor,  wines,  ink,  ink  pencils,  etc.)." 

The  chronic  effect  of  arsenic  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
"Arsenical  keratoses  arise  years  after  a  patient  has  taken 
arsenic  for  medical  purposes."  Indeed,  as  late  as  forty 
years  after  arsenic  was  taken  medicinally,  its  carcinogenic 
property  was  manifested.  In  a  report  of  nine  cases  of 
carcinoma  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, five  were  proved  definitely  to  have  been  caused  by 
arsenic   and   the   other    four   were   probably   of    arsenical 
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origin.  One  physician  points  out  that  ''arsenical  keratoses 
must  be  regarded  as  potentially  malignant  and  hence  should 
be  included  in  the  precancerous  types  of  dermatosis."  An- 
other says:  ' 'Patients  with  early  arsenical  lesions  may  be 
spared  extensive  operations  or  untimely  death  by  pro- 
phylactic destruction  of  precancerous  arsenical  keratoses." 
[Italics  mine.]  Because  of  the  fact  that  the  carcinogenic 
property  of  arsenic  is  not  universally  appreciated  by  the 
medical  profession,  though  the  mining  and  smelting  indus- 
try has  known  the  very  serious  nature  of  this  hazard  to 
workers  in  mine  and  mill,  at  least  since  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  cases  of  skin  cancer  have  been  caused  by  arsenic 
taken  for  other  reasons,  it  was  necessary  to  warn  physicians 
to  be  cautious  in  giving  arsenic  as  a  medicine.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, however,  whether  this  warning  has  yet  been  widely 
heeded  by  medical  men.  Certainly  it  is  practically  unknown 
to  the  drug  trade,  because  arsenical  tonics  are  frequently 
seen  in  drug-store  windows,  and  some  of  the  best-known 
hair  tonics  and  hair  shampoos  contain  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  an  arsenic  compound.  A  wide  knowledge  of  the 
danger  of  medication  by  arsenic  is  very  important  because 
the  patient  is  ordinarily  wholly  unaware  of  the  ingredients 
of  a  prescription  which  may  contain  this  supposedly  tonic, 
but  actually  a  cancer-causing  substance,  a  medicament 
which  once  was  exceedingly  popular  as  the  salts  of  other 
metals,  including  bismuth,  antimony,  copper,  and  zinc,  etc., 
have  been  at  times. 

One  part  in  a  million  is  a  very  small  amount,  but  arsenic 
beyond  this  minute  quantity  is  definitely  hazardous.  This 
article  has  not  been  written  to  create  a  sensation.  Indeed, 
so  much  has  been  written  concerning  arsenic,  particularly  in 
the  Bulletin  and  books  prepared  upon  a  basis  of  material 
collected  by  Consumers'  Research,  that  the  public  has  finally 
been  educated  to  the  fact  that  arsenic  will  all  too  often  be 
present  in  our  foods.  The  writer  has  tried  to  show  that 
arsenic  is  dangerous  and  deadly  even  in  extremely  small 
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quantities.  It  is  not  suggested  that  the  increasingly  large 
number  of  cases  of  cancer  are  all  caused  by  arsenic. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  arsenical  cancers  are  no  doubt 
often  mistaken  for  other  types,  and  that  arsenic  may  well 
be  a  considerable  contributing  factor  to  the  prevalence  of 
cancer. 

It  is  interesting  to  realize  in  discussing  this  subject  that 
the  importance  and  dangers  of  arsenical  poisoning  have 
been  known  for  many  years.  Mention  has  already  been 
made  of  the  extent  of  cancerous  growths  known  to  tl:e  min- 
ing engineers  of  olden  times  as  having  been  produced  on 
workers  in  arsenic  mines. 

An  old  book  on  toxicology  (Tanner's  Memoranda  on 
Poisons,  published  by  Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  Philadelphia, 
1875)  refers  to  the  prevalence  of  arsenic  poisoning  and 
the  frequency  with  which  arsenic  is  found  in  foods  and 
medicines,  and  pays  special  attention  to  the  presence  of 
arsenical  dyes  in  hangings,  artificial  flowers,  toys,  and  wall- 
paper. The  paper  hangers,  themselves,  in  the  days  when 
arsenical  dyes  were  common,  were  especially  subject  to 
arsenical  poisoning.  The  author  gives  several  tests  for  the 
presence  of  arsenic  in  fabrics  and  paper,  and  goes  on  to 
say :  "Another  mode  in  which  the  noxious  effects  of  arsenic 
are  produced  is  by  the  use  of  bright  green  tarlatans  as  ball 
dresses.  One  could  hardly  conceive  a  more  deadly  amuse- 
ment than  dancing  in  an  arsenicated  dress,  sweeping  against 
an  arsenicated  wall-paper.  When  both  are  lightly  adherent, 
the  arsenic  is  scattered  in  showers  about  the  room." 
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It  is  a  marvellous  testimony  of  the  feebleness  of  our  judg-  ^ 

ment,    that    it    values    things,    which    are    neither    good    nor  i  p 

useful,    for   th&ir    rarity    and    novelty.    .    .  f* 
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Y^  ]f  "^HE  choice  of  a  camera  for  the  advanced  amateur, 
or  professional,  photographer  should  be  based  first 
upon  the  type  of  work  for  which  it  is  required,  i.e., 
action,  news,  "candid,"  view,  portrait,  or  travel,  and  then 
on  the  size  of  the  picture.  To  get  some  idea  of  the  popu- 
larity of  various  cameras,  and  picture  sizes,  a  survey  of 
around  one  hundred  advanced  amateurs  and  professionals 
was  made,  and  the  following  were  found  to  predominate 
in  favor  in  this  group : 

Use             Camera  Size  Lens 

Action  Graflex  9x12  cm  (app.  3^x4^  in.)  f  :4.5  Tessar 

Speed  Graphic  4x5  in.  (app.  10  x  13  cm)  f  :4.5  Tessar 

News     Speed  Graphic  4x5  in.  (app.  10  x  13  cm)  f  :4.5  Tessar 

View     Eastman  View  5x7  in.  (app.  13x18  cm)  f:4.5  Tessar 

Candid  Contax  24x36mm  (app.  1x1^^  in.)  f:1.5  Sonnar 

Leica  24x36mm  (app.  1x1^  in.)  i:2  Summar 
Portrait    no  favorite 
Travel       no  favorite 

It  is  significant  to  note  the  marked  and  quick  increase  in 
the  use  of  miniature  cameras,  for  of  the  pictures  published 
in  the  Deutsche  Lkhtbild  for  the  four  year  1928  to  1931, 
less  than  2  per  cent  were  taken  with  miniature  cameras,  as 
compared  to  17  per  cent  in  1936.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  miniatures  (24  x  36  mm),  or  half  vest- 
pocket  size,  require  enlargements  to  be  made  before  they 
are  of  much  technical  or  practical  value,  or  of  any  pic- 
torial value;  thus  the  choice  of  size  would  appear  to  lie 
between  2%x3%  inches  (6x9  cm  approximately),  or 
3J4  X  4}4  inches  (8x  10.5  cm),  the  larger  size  being  more 
popular.  Negative  material,  paper,  and  developing  and 
printing  equipment  become  notably  more  expensive  in  the 
larger  sizes,  and  the  weight  and  unwieldiness  of  the  camera 
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increase  rapidly  as  picture  size  goes  up.  (See  ''Miniature 
Cameras"  Consumers'  Digest,  December,  1937,  pp.  33-36. 
Another  article  on  miniature  cameras  will  appear  in  a  forth- 
coming issue.) 

In  making  a  selection  of  a  camera  it  is  well  to  consider 
certain  main  items.  Take  the  lens,  for  example.  What 
type,  what  focal  length,  make,  theoretical  ''f  rating"  are  best 
suited  for  the  use  for  which  it  is  required?  Is  the  focal 
length  at  least  equal  to  or  perhaps  greater  than  the  length 
of  the  diagonal  of  the  picture  the  camera  takes,  in  order 
to  obtain  reasonably  good  perspective? 

In  examining  the  shutter,  consider  the  type,  range  of 
speeds,  and  make.  Here  it  might  be  mentioned  that  the 
Compur  between-the-lens  shutter  is  probably  the  best  of  its 
type  on  the  market.  It  is  a  highly  developed  instrument, 
long  used  as  an  accessory  by  the  best  camera  makers,  finely 
finished,  and  well  designed. 

Check  carefully  on  the  accessories.  Is  the  construction 
such  that  telephoto  lenses  can  be  fitted  to  the  camera?  Are 
filters  and  supplementary  lenses  for  special  work  obtainable 
without  having  them  made  specially  at  a  considerable  ad- 
vance in  price  over  that  usual  for  such  fittings?  Not  all 
of  these  considerations  will  be  of  importance  in  every  case, 
but  whenever  an  item  is  important  it  will  pay  to  investigate 
it  before  a  purchase  is  decided  upon.  Of  course,  for  many 
of  the  cameras  no  telephoto  lenses  will  be  available  for  sup- 
plementing the  regular  lens,  but  it  is  advisable  to  find  out 
all  this  information  before  the  purchase  is  made. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  not  fully  familiar  with  photo- 
graphic terms,  the  following  brief  definitions  are  given: 

Speed  of  the  lens.  This  is  determined  by  two  factors, 
(a)  the  diameter  of  the  maximum  aperture;  (b)  the  dis- 
tance from  the  lens  to  the  film  when  the  lens  is  in  focus 
"at  infinity,"  or  in  other  words  the  focal  length.  The  focal 
length  divided  by  the  diameter  of  lens  opening  gives  the 
speed  of  the  lens  expressed  in  terms  of  an  f  number.    For 
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example,  if  the  focal  length  is  104  mm  and  diameter  of 
maximum  aperture  is  13  mm,  the  speed  of  the  lens  would 
equal  f  :8.  In  stopping  down  the  lens  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  for  the  same  conditions  (light  and  film  speed) 
the  exposure  will  vary  directly  as  the  square  of  the  f  value. 
Thus  if  at  f:3.5  the  exposure  required  is  Ys  second,  the 
exposure  necessary  at  f  :8  would  be  given  by  the  proportion 
3.5^:8^  =  %:X,  or  0.6  second  (say  yi  second  in  practical 
use  of  the  shutter). 

Depth  of  field.  This  is  the  distance  from  the  nearest 
point  to  the  farthest  point  of  the  subject  being  photo- 
graphed, over  which  the  lens  will  render  sharp  definition. 
Stopping  down  the  lens  increases  the  depth ;  lenses  of  small 
focal  length  have  greater  depth  of  focus  than  those  of 
greater  focal  length. 

Depth  of  focus.  This  is  the  distance  the  lens  can  be 
moved  in  relation  to  the  focusing  screen  and  maintain 
sufficiently  sharp  definition. 

Cameras,  especially  cameras  of  high  grade  suitable  for 
use  by  the  advanced  amateur,  are  usually  given  careful 
handling  by  their  owners.  This  makes  it  advisable  to  in- 
vestigate the  secondhand  market  before  making  a  purchase 
of  an  instrument  in  the  medium-priced  or  expensive  classes. 
Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  make  a  selection  from  the  new 
stock  and  then  obtain  a  near  duplicate  in  a  slightly  worn 
condition,  yet  just  as  efficient  for  picture  making,  at  a 
much  reduced  price.  It  is  advised  that  no  matter  what 
camera  is  selected,  and  whether  it  be  from  the  new  or 
used  lines,  the  camera  should  first  be  tried  by  actually 
taking  pictures  with  it.  There  are  many  minor  defects 
which  would  not  be  noticed  upon  examination.  It  is 
especially  desirable,  therefore,  when  purchasing  a  camera 
in  preparation  for  a  journey  to  make  the  purchase  well 
ahead  of  the  time  of  departure  in  order  that  it  may  be 
tried  out  and  returned  if  need  be  in  time  to  obtain  full 
credit  for  the  defective  equipment. 
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New  and  secondhand  camera  markets  are: 
Willoughby  Camera  Stores,  Inc.,  110  W.  32  St.,  N.Y.C. 
Abe  Cohen^s  Camera  Exchange,  120  Fulton  St.,  N.Y.C. 
Central  Camera  Co.,  230  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 
Bass  Camera  Co.,  179  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 
Camera  Exchange,  19  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 
In  general,  do  not  buy  a  secondhand  camera  in  a  pawn- 
shop unless  your  relationship  to  the  pawnbroker  is  such 
that  you  can  receive  full  money  back  without  question  if 
the  equipment  is  found  to  have  been  faulty  or  in  bad  con- 
dition at  the  time  of  purchase.    Pawnshop  prices  for  used 
cameras  will  usually  be  higher  than  in  the  regular  second- 
hand camera  market  in  which  advanced  amateurs  are  ac- 
customed to  purchase;  and  because  the  shopkeeper  is  not 
at  all  informed  in  the  field  and  has  no  craftman's  feeling 
for  camera  design  and  workmanship,  there  is  less  than 
normal  chance  of  obtaining  satisfactory  adjustment  in  cases 
of  poor,  or  defective  equipment. 

All  readers  interested  in  photography  are  advised  to 
obtain  Air  Corps  Basic  Photography  (50  cents  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C),  which 
contains  much  useful  information  in  well-presented  and  in- 
expensive form. 

In  the  following  listings.  Consumers*  Research  has  not 
attempted  to  cover  the  entire  field  of  roll-film  cameras,  first, 
because  of  the  rapid  and  pointless  discontinuance  of  certain 
models  and,  second,  because  it  was  felt  that  the  subscribers* 
interests  would  be  best  served  if  the  investigations  were 
confined  to  well-known  cameras  of  reputable  manufacturers 
which,  from  a  preliminary  examination  and  from  knowl- 
edge of  performance  over  a  considerable  period  of  years 
coupled  with  the  information  in  the  files,  gave  promise  of 
meriting  favorable  recommendation. 

High-Grade  Roll-Film  Cameras 

Great   advancement   has   been   made   with   the   roll-film 
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camera  in  the  past  few  years.  Many  have  been  fitted  with 
auto-focusing  devices,  the  range  of  types  of  roll-film  emul- 
sions has  increased,  color  film  has  been  made  available, 
compactness  (in  many  cases)  has  been  achieved,  and  va- 
rious devices  formerly  found  only  on  the  better  grades  of 
pack  and  plate  cameras  have  found  their  way  into  the  roll- 
film  camera  field. 

Roll-film  cameras  are  ideally  fitted  to  the  needs  of  most 
amateur  photographers  for  whom  the  camera  is  basically, 
or  mainly,  a  device  for  keeping  a  record  of  happy  ex- 
periences. They  are  not  so  well  adapted  for  more  serious 
work  of  a  general  nature,  since  they  usually  do  not  have  a 
ground  glass  focusing  screen,  and  since,  with  occasional 
exceptions,  roll-film  cameras  are  not  well  adapted  to  provid- 
ing precise  parallelism  and  flatness  of  the  picture  plane  as 
compared  with  cameras  using  plates  or  cut  film. 

Recommended 

Baldax  (Baldi  Werk,  Dresden;  sold  by  Willoughby  Camera 
Stores,  Inc.,  110  W.  32  St.,  N.Y.C.)  $45  with  Trioplan 
f  :2.9  lens  and  Compur  shutter;  $52  with  same  lens  and 
Compur  Rapid  shutter.  This  camera  is  very  similar  to 
Kodak's  Duo  Six-20.  Takes  16  pictures  1^  x  2^  inches 
on  the  8  exposure  No.  120  film. 

Duo  Six-20  (Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.Y.)  $57.50 
with  Kodak  Anastigmat  f:3.5  lens.  Shutter,  Compur 
Rapid,  with  speeds  of  1  to  1/500  second,  time,  and  bulb. 
Takes  16  pictures  1^^  x  2%  inches  on  the  8  exposure  No. 
620  film.  This  camera  is  made  in  Germany  for  distribu- 
tion by  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

Icarette  L  (Carl  Zeiss,  Inc.,  485  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.)  $110 
complete  with  leather  case,  focusing  screen,  and  three 
plate  holders.  Film  pack  adapter  $3.30  extra.  Zeiss 
Tessar  f  :4.5  lens.  Shutter,  Compur  with  self -timing  de- 
vice for  permitting  the  photographer  to  get  into  his  pic- 
ture, with  speeds  of  1  to  1/400  second,  time,  and  bulb. 
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Used  roll  film,  film  packs  or  plates.  Double  extension, 
rising  and  falling  front.  Picture  sizes :  with  roll  film  and 
film  packs,  2%x3j4  inches;  with  cut  film  and  plates, 
2j^  x3j^  inches. 

Super  Ikonta  A  (Carl  Zeiss,  Inc.)  $100  with  Zeiss  Tessar 
f  :3.5  lens.  Shutter,  Compur,  with  speeds  of  1  to  1/300 
second,  time,  and  bulb.  Equipped  with  auto-focusing  de- 
vice by  which  focusing  motion  is  geared  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  range  finder.   Very  similar  to  model  B.  Takes 

.  16  pictures  1^x2^  inches  on  the  8  exposure  No.  120 
film.  This  and  the  three  following  cameras  were  form- 
erly known  as  Super  Ikomats. 

Super  Ikonta  C  (Carl  Zeiss,  Inc.)  $114  with  Zeiss  Tessar 
f  :3.8  lens;  $97  with  f  :4.5  lens.  Shutter,  Compur,  with 
speeds  of  1  to  1/250  second,  time,  and  bulb.  Auto-focus- 
ing device.  Takes  8  pictures  2}4x3^  inches  or  16 
pictures  1^^  x  2j4  inches  on  the  8  exposure  No.  120  film. 

Super  Ikonta  D  (Carl  Zeiss,  Inc.)  $107  with  Zeiss  Tessar 
f  :4.5  lens.  Shutter,  Compur,  with  speeds  of  1  to  1/400 
second,  time,  and  bulb.  Very  similar  to  model  C.  Camera 
offers  option  in  the  same  instrument  of  taking  8  pictures 
2j^  x  4j4  inches  are  16  pictures  2  x  2j^  inches  on  No. 
116  or  616  film. 

Super  Ikonta  B  (Carl  Zeiss,  Inc.)  $140  with  Zeiss  Tessar 
f  :2.8  lens;  $130  with  Zeiss  Tessar  f  :3.5  lens.  Shutter, 
self -timing  Compur,  with  speeds  of  1  to  1/400  seconds, 
time,  and  bulb.  Auto-focusing  device.  Takes  11  pictures 
2J4  X  2%  inches.  (6x6  cm)  on  the  8  exposure  No  120 
film.  Automatic  picture  counter,  and  a  device  to  prevent 
double  exposure.  Believed  to  be  one  of  the  finest  cameras 
on  the  market  using  roll  film,  although  some  may  prefer 
a  camera  6  x  9  cm  or  9  x  12  cm. 
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OMEHOW  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to 
advise  bakers  to  put  strings  on  the  prevailing 
'balloon'  loaves  so  the  kiddies  will  want  to  buy 
more  of  them,  or  put  more  bread  and  less  air  in  them  so 
people  will  want  to  eat  more  of  them."  This  quotation 
from  the  Vood  Field  Reporter  might  well  have  been  found 
in  a  consumer-minded  journal  instead  of  in  one  of  the 
outstanding  food  industry  magazines. 

The  constant  drive  of  the  commercial  baker  in  both 
processing  and  in  choosing  ingredients  to  incorporate  more 
and  more  air  and  water  to  sell  at  bread  prices  has  made 
ordinary  commercial  white  bread  about  the  lowest  grade 
of  the  common  manufactured  food  product.  Nearly  all 
bakers  are  adding  one  or  more  chemicals,  know^n  as  "im- 
provers," in  the  making  of  bread,  to  make  baking  easier, 
cheaper,  or  quicker,  or  to  increase  bulk  or  water  content 
of  the  loaf  but  with  no  intent  to  benefit  the  consumer. 
Some  of  these  increase  the  number  of  loaves  per  barrel  of 
flour  as  much  as  10  per  cent.  Chemicals  now  commonly 
added,  like  ammonium  persulphate,  potassium  bromate,  and 
calcium  phosphate,  have  increased  considerably  the  number 
of  skin  diseases  in  bakers  due  to  handling  the  ingredients 
and  product.  Little  thought  has  been  given  by  any  agency 
to  the  possibilities  of  harm  to  the  human  digestive  tract 
resulting  from  long-continued  consumption  of  such  prod- 
ucts. The  special  skill  of  the  baker  has  turned  from  a  once 
respected  and  respectable  trade  to  a  degree  of  adulteration 
and  sophistication  which  is  now  so  widespread  and  so 
pervasive  that  all  sensitiveness  to  the  question  of  quality 
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and  health  fulness  and  dietary  adequacy  in  bakery  products 
has  been  lost. 

As  the  magazine  Coronet  says  in  a  recent  article,  ''Mother 
Did  Better."  Where  she  used  milk,  the  baker  uses  skim 
milk  powder;  where  she  used  two  pounds  or  less  of  sugar, 
the  baker  uses  six  pounds;  where  mother  used  55  per  cent 
or  less  of  water,  the  baker  uses  64  per  cent  or  more;  and 
mother  just  didn't  have  any  bread  ''improvers."  More- 
over, she  used  from  ten  to  fifteen  hours  time  for  fermen- 
tation, while  the  baker  aiming  at  output,  and  economical  use 
of  plant  equipment,  uses  about  five;  she  baked  hers  an 
hour,  not  being  afraid  of  loss  of  moisture,  while  the  baker 
bakes  his  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes  and  his  under- 
done loaf  retains  lots  of  moisture  so  that  when  purchased 
a  day  or  two  later  it  will  still  be  damp  and  doughy.  The 
United  States  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  ruled 
that  white  bread  shall  contain  not  more  than  38  per  cent 
of  moisture  one  hour  after  baking,  but  this  applies  only 
to  bread  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  or  imported  into 
the  country  and  the  small  proportion  of  that  which  the 
government  may  actually  subject  to  control.  (Available 
information  indicates  that  practically  no  bread  shipments 
are  inspected  and  tested  by  government  officials  in  any 
attempt  to  control  quality.)  For  bread  sold  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  state  where  it  is  made,  no  standards  at 
all  apply,  practically,  for  state  food  and  drug  control  is 
nearly  lacking,  or  weak,  in  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

Naturally,  the  vitamin  and  mineral  contents  of  bakery 
goods  are  practically  nil,  because  the  components  of  the 
recipes  are,  almost  without  exception,  processed,  denatured, 
and  devitaminized  substances  used  because  of  cheapness 
or  commercial  custom  or  long-keeping  qualities  and  "dura- 
bility." Bleaches  reduce  the  vitamin  content  of  flour, 
may  render  the  bread  from  which  it  is  made  less  digestible, 
and  may  interfere  with  the  normal  functioning  of  the 
yeasts. 
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Groups  of  consumers  should  put  pressure  on  local  bakers 
to  produce  bread  made  strictly  (i.e.,  without  any  deviation 
whatsoever)  according  to  home  specifications,  from  simple, 
time-tried,  and  wholesome  ingredients,  including  unbleach- 
ed flour.  Such  bread  would  warrant  a  higher  price — and 
be  worth  it.  The  informative  labeling  of  loaves  so  that 
housewives  will  know  exactly  what  ingredients,  and  how 
much  of  each,  are  used,  and  thus  make  proper  com- 
parisons, would  fill  a  most  important  need  of  consumers 
for  the  intelligent  buying  of  bread.  Demands  by  consumers 
in  large  enough  numbers,  that  the  ingredients  and  weight 
of  all  bread  be  listed  on  the  labels,  might  bring  some  en- 
couraging steps  in  this  direction.  Effective  consumer  pro- 
tests about  labels  calling  bread  "All  Butter,"  ''Butter-Nut," 
"Cream-Nut,"  "Butter-Krust,"  "Milk,"  "Potato,"  etc., 
when  little  or  none  of  the  ingredient  mentioned  in  the  title 
was  used  in  the  making,  and  "Homemade,"  when  the  bakery 
is  obviously  a  commercial  one,  would  also  help.  The  most 
effective  method  of  protest  against  the  poor  quality  of 
bakers'  bread,  however,  would  be  for  more  mothers  to  go 
back  to  baking  their  own  bread.  The  process  is  relatively 
simple,  especially  with  temperature-controlled  ovens.  Com- 
plete directions  can  be  obtained  from  state  departments 
of  agriculture  or  county  home  demonstration  agents  or 
found  in  any  good  cookbook,  and  the  results  will  well  repay 
the  effort  used.  Perhaps  an  old  cookbook  would  be  the 
best,  because  some  modern  cookbooks  may  have  taken  over 
or  come  to  reflect  to  a  degree  the  bad  practices  of  the  com- 
mercial baking  industry  in  scrimping  on  the  cost  of  the 
bread,  and  reducing  the  quantity  of  yeast  required. 

By  use  of  certain  chemical  ingredients  and  by  bringing 
about  excessive  fermentation  of  the  dough,  the  baker  can 
make  a  large  loaf  which  is  several  ounces  lighter  than  a 
smaller  loaf  of  better  quality.  Hence  wise  housewives  buy 
bread  by  weight.  The  unwary  consumer  who  carelessly 
buys  daily  two  14-ounce  loaves  of  bread  on  the  assumption 
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that  they  are  one-pound  loaves,  loses  the  price  of  91  pounds 
of  bread  per  year. 

Whole-wheat  or  graham  bread  commonly  contains  up  to 
50  per  cent  of  white  flour,  which  is  not  always  a  disad- 
vantage, since  some  people  consume  too  much  roughage, 
and  there  is  a  growing  belief  that  so  much  damage  has 
been  done  to  American  intestines  by  excessively  rough 
breakfast  foods,  that  the  coarseness  of  whole-wheat  bread 
may  be  excessive  for  many  people.  Nevetheless,  whatever 
are  the  constituents  of  the  bread — whole- wheat  or  white — 
they  should  be  clearly  and  simply  stated  on  the  label. 
"Swedish"  rye  bread  contains  only  about  20  to  35  per  cent 
rye  flour,  the  rest  being  wheat;  this  is  another  bit  of  in- 
formation which  the  purchaser  should  be  given  without 
question  by  the  commercial  baker  on  every  loaf.  Artificial 
coloration  is  sometimes  used  to  give  the  appearance  of 
whole  wheat.  Poor  keeping  qualities  and  attractiveness  to 
vermin  of  whole-wheat  flour  make  its  use  by  bakers  less 
profitable  and  its  purely  economic  factors  are  at  the  bottom 
of  the  expensive  and  extensively  organized  propaganda  of 
the  baking  industry  for  white  bread.  Ready-sliced  bread 
has  its  convenience,  but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  it  dries 
and  molds  more  quickly  than  unsliced  bread,  due  to  con- 
tamination by  the  factory  slicing-machine  with  mold-pro- 
ducing organisms. 

The  consumer  will  do  well  to  discount  campaigns  to  in- 
crease consumption  of  bread — as  that  bread  is  now  com- 
mercially manufactured  in  bread  factories.  Our  diet  should 
contain  far  less,  not  more,  cereals.  Especially  should  com- 
mercial breadstuffs  be  kept  to  a  minimum  in  view  of  the 
present  chemical  adulterations  and  the  poorness  of  com- 
mercial bread  in  essential  vitamins  and  minerals  which 
w^ere  regularly  and  generously  provided  in  peasant  breads 
and  homemade  breads  of  earlier  times. 
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By 

Charles  R.  Ryan 


I  WAS  a  sick  man.  I  had  dizzy  spells,  and  a  stomach- 
ache, strange  pains  around  the  heart,  a  stiff  neck,  and 
the  color  of  cheap  salmon.  I  thought  I  was  dying.  I 
went  to  the  doctor. 

He  confirmed  my  diagnosis.  At  least  I  think  he  did.  The 
words  he  used  were  very  medical ;  the  only  one  I  remember 
very  clearly  was  "vitamin."  It  seems  I  was  short  of  them. 
So  I  went  out  to  buy  some. 

The  drugstore  was  full  of  them.  They  came  in  bottles, 
in  vials,  in  boxes,  in  flat  metal  tins,  in  cellophane,  in  liquid, 
and  in  pills.  They  also  came  in  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  G.  The 
clerk  said  they  were  all  very  good.    So  I  bought  some  C. 

Practically  any  of  the  others  would  have  done  just  as 
well.  All  my  symptoms  were  listed  on  each  bottle,  to- 
gether with  a  glowing  testimonial  to  the  vitamin  enclosed- 
The  point  that  decided  my  choice  of  C  was  the  fact  that  it 
"strengthens  teeth."  I  knew  that  they  needed  it.  A  few 
days  previously  I  had  dropped  my  upper  plate  on  the  bath- 
room floor  with  disastrous  effects  on  the  right  molar. 

Before  the  week  was  out  the  strange  pains  around  my 
heart  had  moved  south  to  the  region  of  my  appendix.  I 
was  uncertain  as  to  whether  or  not  this  was  progress.  So 
I  went  back  to  the  drugstore.  The  clerk  and  I  talked  it  over. 
I  tentatively  mentioned  appendicitis;  he  countered  with  in- 
digestion. He  read  the  labels  on  all  the  bottles  on  the  shelf. 
Vitamin  G  seemed  to  be  the  logical  choice.  The  label 
said  so. 

And  it  was  very  successful.    In  no  time  at  all  my  indi- 
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gestion  was  gone;  I  felt  like  a  million — for  about  two 
weeks.  And  then  it  all  came  back.  With  the  addition  of 
neuralgia.  In  desperation,  I  doubled  the  dose.  No  use.  I 
went  back  to  the  drug  clerk. 

We  were  old  friends  by  now.  He  was  taking  a  real  per- 
sonal interest  in  me.  Together,  we  went  over  the  labels 
once  more.  And  at  once  we  discovered  our  mistake.  It 
seems  that  while  Vitamin  G  was  good  for  indigestion,  it 
was  only  an  incidental  point.  It  was  also  good  for  house- 
maid's knee,  hardening  of  the  arteries,  and  gout.  It  was 
Vitamin  B  that  I  should  have  taken. 

Vitamin  B  almost  did  the  trick.  At  least,  the  pain  left 
the  lower  regions,  wandered  uncertainly  around  the  stom- 
ach, diaphragm,  and  liver  for  a  few  days,  and  finally  dis- 
appeared. I  felt,  all  in  all,  much  better.  But  I  still  had  the 
color  of  a  badly  worn  saddle  blanket,  and  my  stiff  neck  got 
stiff  er. 

I  hadn't  really  bothered  about  the  stiff  neck  while  I  was 
concentrating  on  the  stomach,  heart,  and  digestive  ache. 
But  now  that  I  had  those  off  my  mind,  I  felt  more  like 
giving  this  my  full  attention.  In  a  sort  of  reticent  way,  I 
began  to  quiz  the  drug  clerk  about  the  possibilities  of 
vitamins  for  a  sore  neck. 

The  clerk  was  acting  strangely  by  this  time.  Whenever 
I  walked  into  the  store  he  stared  at  me  in  a  dazed  kind  of 
way.  As  if  he  were  surprised  that  I  was  still  on  my  feet. 
I  am  almost  sure  that  he  hinted,  once  or  twice,  for  a 
testimonial. 

There  were  only  a  few  vitamins  left.  There  was  only 
one.  Vitamin  A,  that  even  approached  a  cure  for  a  stiff 
neck.  Besides  being  indispensable  in  resisting  colds,  eye 
trouble,  and  skin  disorders,  the  label  mentioned,  negligently, 
nose  and  throat  membranes.  So  I  got  acquainted  with 
Vitamin  A. 

The  second  morning  after  my  introduction  to  this  vita- 
min, I  slipped  on  the  bath  rug,  and  wrenched  my  neck. 
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After  the  first  sharp  pain,  I  discovered  that  the  stiffness 
had  disappeared.  I  experimented  fearfully.  Yes,  I  could 
do  nearly  everything  but  look  down  my  back  I  gave  all  the 
credit  for  the  miraculous  recovery  to  Vitamin  A.  After  all, 
I  had  no  proof  that  I  might  not  have  broken  my  neck  if 
the  tablets  hadn't  strengthened  it.  Hilariously,  I  reported 
success  to  the  clerk. 

I  should  have  rested  on  my  laurels.  But  no.  In  the  first 
flush  of  success,  I  decided  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  my 
ailments.    I  must  have  a  tonic  to  improve  the  complexion. 

There  was  only  one  vitamin  left.  D,  which  strengthened 
muscle,  resisted  infection,  increased  weight,  decreased  rick- 
ets and  was  beneficial  during  pregnancy.  Hurriedly,  and 
blushingly,  I  left  with  a  bottle  of  Vitamin  D. 

That  very  night  I  was  awakened  about  midnight  with  a 
gnawing  pain  in  the  region  of  the  solar-plexus.  I  hurried 
to  the  bottle  of  Vitamin  D,  and  took  a  double  dose.  I 
was  up  all  night. 

It  was  a  pale  and  chastened  soul  who  sidled  into  the 
drugstore  the  next  morning.  I  described  the  symptoms  to 
the  clerk.  He  scratched  his  head.  He  reread  the  labels. 
And  then  he  figured  it  all  out.  It  must  have  been  that  too 
much  of  one  Vitamin  overbalanced  the  others.  He  pulled 
a  brand  new  bottle  from  the  shelf.  Just  what  I  needed.  A 
combination  of  Vitamins  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  G. 

For  nearly  two  weeks  I  swallowed  three  of  these  alpha- 
bets daily.  I  felt  much  worse.  My  dizzy  spells,  my 
stomach-ache,  the  strange  pain  around  the  heart,  the  stiff 
neck,  all  came  back  stronger  than  ever.  In  addition,  I  be- 
gan to  see  spots  before  my  eyes.  I  couldn't  sleep.  I  couldn't 
eat.  I  gave  the  rest  of  the  pills  to  the  cook.  I  checked  up 
my  insurance  policies.  I  gave  my  wife  minute  instructions, 
just  in  case  .  .  .  Then  bravely,  I  carried  on. 

Yesterday  morning,  my  wife  mentioned  that  the  sewer 
was  backing  up  in  the  basement.  I  decided  to  ignore  my 
fast  weakening  system,  and  dig  it  up  myself.    After  all, 
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she  would  need  all  the  few  remaining  dollars  to  care  for 
the  children.  I  imagined  the  headlines,  ''Prominent  Citi- 
zen Collapses  Over  Shovel."  "Daredevil  Dies  Digging 
Drain."  With  a  heroic  expression  on  my  pallid  face,  I 
borrowed  a  shovel  from  the  neighbors. 

I  dug  all  day.  At  six  o'clock  I  went  in  and  ate  a  hearty 
dinner  of  corned  beef  and  cabbage.  Then  I  went  back  to 
my  shovel  until  dark.  Last  night  I  slept  like  a  log.  This 
morning  I  jumped  out  of  bed,  ate  three  eggs  and  some 
bacon,  two  slices  of  toast,  wheat-cakes,  honey,  and  coffee. 
Then  I  went  back  to  my  shovel. 
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m  In  this  ideal  economic  state,  the  consumer's 

I  interests  would  be  placed  above  all  else.    A  con- 

i  sciousness  would  be  maintained  of  the  fact  that 

m  only  a  vigorous  production  or  transformation  of 

I  raw   materials   into   consumers'   goods    and   the 

■  efficient  distribution  of  these  goods  can  create  a 
g  high  standard  of  living.  It  would  be  realized  that 
I  what  is  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  consumer 

1  is  ultimately  inimical  to  the  interests  of  industry. 

■ 
m 

I  — James  D.  Mooney,  Vice  President, 

■  General  Motors  Corp. 
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By 

M.  C.  Phillips* 


WHAT'S  in  a  name?  Does  an  enticing  picture  of 
luscious  peaches  on  a  can  or  in  their  advertise- 
ment in  the  women's  magazines  give  any  indi- 
cation of  actual  quality  of  the  peaches  in  the  can?  You, 
yourself,  can  make  a  very  simple  test  of  this.  Next  time 
your  mother  plans  to  have  canned  peaches  for  dessert,  see 
if  you  can  find  an  advertisement  of  the  brand  she  has 
bought.  Save  the  label  on  the  can  and,  before  the  peaches 
are  served,  read  the  advertised  claims  to  the  rest  of  the 
family  and  show  them  the  picture  on  the  label  and  then, 
after  they  have  eaten  the  peaches,  have  each  one  decide 
whether  the  peaches  tasted  as  good  as  the  label  or  the  ad- 
vertisement seemed  to  promise.  You  will  soon  discover 
that  phrases  like  "Supreme  Flavor,"  ''Finest  Quality,"  or 
"Fancy  Quality"  and  the  glowing  pictures  have  little  rela- 
tion, in  most  cases,  to  the  actual  quality  of  the  peaches. 

Each  year  Consumers'  Research  purchases  a  number  of 
different  brands  of  canned  vegetables  at  grocery  stores  all 
over  the  country.  Then  a  laboratory  worker  puts  a  code 
mark  on  each  can  and  the  same  mark  on  the  label  to  iden- 
tify it.  Next  the  labels  are  removed  and  the  cans  bearing 
only  the  code  mark  are  shipped  to  a  government  expert 
who  grades  them  as  first,  second,  or  third  grade.  It  often 
turns  out  that  the  claims  on  the  label  have  no  relation  to 
the  quality.  Last  year,  for  example,  Phillips  Delicious 
Sifted  Early  June  Peas  were  found  to  be  government  third 
grade. 


•  This  test   is  taken   from   the   manuscript   of   Helping   Mother   Buy   Groceries,    a 
book  for  boy  and  girl  consumers,  now  in  preparation. 
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Really  high-grade  peas  must  not  be  too  old.  Perhaps 
you  have  noticed  that  when  you  keep  fresh  peas  in  the 
pod  for  too  long  a  time,  they  grow  Uttle  sprouts.  If  you 
were  to  examine  closely  the  ''Delicious"  peas,  so-called, 
which  were  tested,  you  would  see  tiny  sprouts  on  some  of 
them.  This  is  an  indication  that  the  peas  were  overmature 
when  they  were  canned — that  is,  they  should  have  been 
harvested  sooner. 

Is  there  any  way  by  which  you  can  tell  the  quality  of  a 
can  of  peas  before  you  buy  it?  If  you  were  a  canner  or  a 
wholesale  grocer  or  a  banker  who  lends  money  on  stocks 
of  canned  goods,  you  would  be  able  to  secure  full  informa- 
tion as  to  whether  a  particular  brand  was  first,  second,  third, 
or  substandard  grade.  Apparently  the  canners  think  that 
such  information  is  bad  for  consumers  since  many  of  the 
canners'  associations  have  been  very  active  in  fighting 
attempts  to  have  the  government  require  such  information 
about  grades  put  on  the  labels  of  canned  goods  we  buy  in 
the  grocery  store.  It  would  seem  as  if  they  are  afraid  to 
let  consumers  know  what  the  grades  of  their  canned  peas, 
beans,  tomatoes,  and  peaches  really  are.  Of  course  they 
have  to  tell  big  buyers,  such  as  the  government  departments, 
brokers,  and  wholesale  distributors  of  canned  goods,  what 
the  grades  are  because  such  large  purchasers  would  simply 
refuse  to  pay  a  price  for  an  article  that  was  out  of  propor- 
tion to  its  real  grade  and  quality.  Lately,  one  big  grocery 
chain  which  has  stores  all  over  the  country  has  started  to 
put  grade  labels  on  many  of  its  canned  vegetables  and,  no 
doubt,  in  time,  it  will  carry  a  complete  line  of  vegetables 
and  fruit,  also,  which  will  bear  the  government's  A,  B,  or 
C  grade  mark  on  their  labels. 

The  grades  or  standards  of  quality  for  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  set  up  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. They  are  Grade  A  (Fancy),  Grade  B  (Extra  Stand- 
ard), and  Grade  C  (Standard),  and  Substandard  (Below 
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U.  S.  Standard).  All  four  of  these  grades  are  illustrated 
in  the  drawing.  If  you  want  to  know  what  the  difference 
is  between  the  four  grades  of  various  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, write  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
Washington,  D.  C,  asking  for  a  copy  of  Government 
Grading  of  Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  Questions  and 
Answers. 

Of  course  the  fact  that  a  can  of  tomatoes  is  Grade  C  or 
third  grade  doesn't  mean  that  it  is  poor  food.  It  does 
mean,  however,  that  you  ought  to  pay  less  for  it  than  you 
would  for  a  Grade  A  can  of  tomatoes.  That  is  very  im- 
ix)rtant  for  you  and  for  millions  of  other  consumers,  but 
the  canners,  and  some  grocers,  too,  perhaps,  would  a  little 
rather  you  couldn't  tell  what  grade  a  product  was  because 
then  maybe  you  would  pay  as  much  for  a  Grade  C  can  as 
for  a  Grade  B  or  even  for  a  Grade  A. 

Your  class  in  school  can  carry  out  a  very  interesting 
experiment  by  getting  the  specifications  for  some  canned 
vegetable,  say,  tomatoes.  Study  them  carefully  and  then 
buy  some  ten  or  twelve  different  brands.  Keep  careful 
track  of  the  price  paid  for  each  can.  Next  take  the  wrap- 
pers or  labels  off  the  cans.  Mark  each  can  with  a  number 
and  put  the  same  number  on  its  label  so  that  you  can 
identify  the  brand  after  the  test.  Have  two  people  do  this 
so  that  each  can  check  the  other  in  order  to  make  certain 
that  there  is  no  mistake.  Don't  let  the  rest  of  the  class 
know  before  the  completion  of  the  test  which  brands  the 
various  numbers  indicate.  After  everyone  has  studied  the 
specifications  thoroughly,  open  each  can  and  put  the  con- 
tents in  a  dish,  one  dish  for  each  brand. 

Be  sure  to  keep  the  can  with  its  identification  number 
right  next  to  the  dish  in  which  its  contents  have  been 
poured  so  that  you  will  be  able  to  tell  what  brand  it  is 
later.  Have  everyone  examine  the  tomatoes  and  rate  them 
on  their  color,  freedom  from  blemish,  and  wholeness.  Taste 
them  for  flavor.    After  this  is  completed  and  everyone  has 
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recorded  his  choice,  the  wrappers  may  be  put  back  on  the 
cans  so  that  they  may  be  compared  by  brand.  There  will  be 
some  surprises  because  members  of  the  class  are  sure  to  find 
that  some  of  the  highest-priced  brands  and  some  that  are 
very  well  known  and  advertised  in  popular  magazines  rank 
lower  in  the  scale  of  quality  than  others  which  few  have 
heard  of  before. 

Drain  off  the  juice  and  carefully  weigh  the  solid  parts 
remaining  for  each  brand.  Then  figure  the  price  per 
pound  of  solid  tomatoes.  Each  person  should  make  up  his 
own  table  with  the  following  headings:  Name  of  Brand 
(No.),  Name  of  Canner,  Store  Where  Purchased,  Price 
Per  Can,  Color,  Freedom  from  Blemish  (were  green  or 
yellow  spots  noticeable),  Wholeness,  Flavor  (good,  ordin- 
ary, poor).  Amount  of  Solid  Tomato,  Price  Per  Pound  of 
Solid  Tomato.  Which  brands  rate  highest  in  quality  on 
the  average?  How  does  your  rating  compare  with  the 
claims  made  in  the  advertising  on  the  can?  See  if  you  can 
find  advertisements  for  the  various  brands  you  have  rated 
and  compare  the  claims  made  with  your  own  findings. 
Which  brand  gave  you  the  most  high-grade  tomatoes  for 
your  money? 
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"The  only  danger  in  consumer  movements  comes  when 
skepticism  about  misleading  advertising  majces  consumers 
slow  up  their  buying.  End  that  fear,  through  believable, 
accurate  ads,  and  the  consumer  movement  itself  will  help 
business  drive  home  the  vital  value  of  industrial  effort  and 
income   as. aids  to  the  individual  consumer." 

— Howard  W.  Dickinson  in  Textile  Age 
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WHAT  READERS  HAVE  TO  SAY 


"It's  a  very  good  book,  and  it  should  be  in  every 
home." — Mrs.  J.  S.,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

"I  have  read  your  Digest  since  its  inception,  and  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  you  for  the 
benefit  which  I,  personally,  have  derived  from  it,  and 
wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  splendid  service  you  are 
performing  for  the  blah-soaked  public." — G.M.S., 
Hudson,  Ohio. 

"I  have  bought  your  Consumers'  Digest  on  the  news- 
stand and  like  it  very  much,  particularly  the  movie 
directory." — A.H.O.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

"This  magazine  has  articles  and  facts  not  to  be  found 
in  any  other  magazine." — L.A.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

"I  have  just  bought  and  read  your  Digest  for  Jan- 
uary and  February  and  my  vocabulary  is  inadequate 
to  express  my  satisfaction  that  such  a  publication  is  at 
last  vouchsafed  to  the  American  public,  and  evidently 
with  the  intelligence,  patriotism,  courage,  honesty,  and 
provable  facts  behind  it  to  make  it  stick.  More  power 
to  you!  I  am  urging  purchase  or  subscriptions  on  all 
adult  voters  and  young  men  I  contact  by  correspondence 
or  in  person." — D.G.,  Gaylord,  Mich. 

"I    am    convinced    after  examining    your    publication 

that   some   of  my   ideas   of  commodity  values   are   going 

to    be    greatly    changed    in  the    future." — F.V.N.,    Audu- 
bon. N.  J. 

"I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  work  you  have  done 
and  encourage  you  on  the  tasks  you  have  set  before  you." 
— M.M.R.,  Richmond,  Va. 

"Your  magazine  is  one  of  the  finest  and  moet  con- 
structive."—WA.F.,  Glenside,  Pa. 
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^  w  SI  HE  first  ratings  of  motion  pictures  appeared  in  the 
November,  1937,  issue  of  Consumers'  Digest.  The  en- 
tire Hst  has  been  revised  monthly  by  recording  the 

opinions  of  additional  reviewers. 

The  ratings  of  pictures  given  herewith  are  based  upon  an  analysis  of 
the  reviews  published  in  the  following  periodicals : 

Boston  Transcript,  Box  Office,  Christian  Century,  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  Commonweal,  Cue,  Film  Weekly,  Harrison's  Reports,  Holly- 
wood Spectator,  Judge,  Liberty,  Minneapolis  Journal,  The  Nation,  The 
New  Republic,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  New  York  Sun,  New  York 
Times,  New  York  World-Telegram,  New  Yorker,  News  Week,  Phila- 
delphia Exhibitor,  Stage,  Time,  Variety,  Variety  (Hollywood),  Weekly 
Guide  to  Selected  Pictures,  and  the  bulletins  of  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  National 
Legion  of  Decency,  National  Society  of  New  England  Women, 
Women's  University  Club  of  Los  Angeles. 

Films  are  rated  "AA,"  "A,"  "B,"  and  "C,"  which  designate 
them  as  strongly  recommended,  recommended,  intermediate, 
and  not  recommended  respectively.  The  figures  preceding  each 
picture  indicate  the  range  of  critical  opinion  regarding  that 
picture  as  determined  by  an  analysis  of  the  reviews  published 
in  the  aforementioned  periodicals.  Thus,  "The  Good  Earth"  is 
strongly  recommended  by  twenty-five  of  these  judges,  recom- 
mended by  four,  and  rated  intermediate  by  one. 

Audience  suitability  is  indicated  by  "A'*  for  adults,  "Y"  for 
young  people  (14-18),  and  "C"  for  children,  at  the  end  of  each 
line. 

Descriptive  abbreviations  are  as  follows: 

adv — adventure  mus-com — ^musical  comedy 

biog — ^biography  myj^mystery 

com— comedy  nov — dramatization  of  a  novel 

cr — crime  and  capture  of  criminals  rom — romance 

/—foreign  language  jor— social-problem  drama 

hist — founded  on  historical  incident  /rav— travelogue 

mel — melodrama  wes — western 
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CHOOSING   YOUR    PICTURES 


Accidents  Will  Happen cr  A 

Adventure's  End adv  AY 

Adventures  of  Chico    trav  AYC 

Adventures  of  Marco  Polo  adv-com  A 

Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer  adv  AY 

Adventurous  Blonde  .mys  A 

Affairs  of  Maupassant  hiog  f  A 

Alcatraz  Island  cr  A 

Ali  Baba  Goes  to  Town mus-com  A 

All- American  Sweetheart   cr  AY 

Angel  rom  A 

Annapolis  Salute  rom  AY 

Arizona  Gunfighter wes  A  Y 

Arsene  Lupin  Returns  mys  AY 

Atlantic  Flight   adv  AY 

Ave   Maria   mus-rom  A  Y 

Awful  Truth com  A 

Back  in  Circulation cr  A 

Bad  Man  of  Brimstone  wes  AY 

Ballad  of  Cossak  Golota  adv  f  A 

Barrier adv  AY 

Baroness  and  the  Butler com  A 

Beg,  Borrow  or  Steal com  AYC 

Behind  the  Mike cr  A 

Beloved  Brat com  AY 

Big  Broadcast  of  1938   mus-com  AY 

Big  Town  Girl  mel  A 

Black  Doll  mys  A 

Black  Legion  soc  A 

Blazing  Barriers com-rom  A  Y 

Blondes  at  Work mys  AY 

Blossoms  on  Broadway  com  AY 

Bluebeard's  Eighth  Wife com  A 

Boots  and  Saddles  wes  AYC 

Border  Cafe    wes  AYC 

Border  Wolves  wes  AY 

Born  Reckless  cr  A 

Born  To  Be  Wild adv  A 

Bom  to  the  West  wes  AY 

Borneo trav  A  YC 

Borrowing  Trouble  com  AYC 

Boy  of  the  Streets  soc  AY 

Breakfast  for  Two  com  Y 

Bride  for  Henry  com  Y 

Bride  Wore   Red    com  A 

Bringing  Up  Baby com  A  YC 

Broadway  Melody  of  1938  ...mus-com  AY 

Buccaneer  adv  AYC 

Bulldog  Drummond  Comes  Back  ..mys  A 
Bulldog  Dnmimond's  Revenge   ....  mys  A 

Call  the  Mesquiteers  wes  AY 
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Captains  Courageous  nov  A  YC 

Carnival  Queen  com  A  Y 

Cassidy  of  Bar  20 wes  AYC 

Change  of  Heart  rotn  AY 

Charlie  Chan  at  Monte  Carlo mys  AY 

Charlie  Chan  on  Broadway  mys  AY 

Checkers com  AYC 

City  Girl cr  A 

Club  de  Femmes com  f  A 

Colorado  Kid  wes  AY 

Condemned  Women mel  A 

Conquest    rom  A 

Cornered   mel  A 

County  Fair com  AY 

Courage  of  the  West wes  AY 

Crashing  Holljnrood  com  AY 

Crime  of  Dr.  Hallet mel  A 

Damsel  in  Distress  mus-rom  AY 

Danger,  Love  at  Work com  A 

Danger  Patrol adv  A 

Dangerous  to  Know cr  A 

Dangerously  Yours  mys  A 

Dare-Devil  Drivers mel  A 

Daughter  of  Shanghai mel  A 

Dawn  Over  Island  adv  AY 

Dead  End   soc  AY 

Devil  Is  a  Sissy youth  AYC 

Devil's  Saddle  Legion  wes  AY 

Dinner  at  the  Ritz cr  A 

Divorce  of  Lady  X  com  A 

Doctor  Syn   adv  A 

Double  Danger    mys  A 

Double  Wedding com  A 

Duke  Comes  Back rom  A 

Dybbuk    rom  f  A 

Easy  Living com  AY 

Ebb  Tide adv  AY 

Elephant  Boy    trav  AYC 

Emperor's  Candlesticks   mys  AY 

En   Saga   rom  f  AY 

Escape  by  Night  mel  A 

Every  Day's  a  Holiday com  A 

Everybody's  Doing  It cr  A 

Everybody  Sing  mus-com  AY 

Exiled  to  Shanghai mel  A 

Family  Affair    soc  AYC 

Farewell  Again  adv  AY 

Fight  for  Your  Lady com  AY 

52nd  Street   com  A 

Firefly     mus-rom  AY 
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First  Hundred  Years  com  A 

First  Lady  rom  A 

Fit  for  a  King com  AYC 

Flight  from  Glory  adv  AY 

Fools  for  Scandal  com  A 

Footloose  Heiress  rom  A 

Forbidden  Valley wes  AY 

45  Fathers  com  AYC 

Forty  Naughty  Girls  mel  A 

Gaiety  Girls  mus-com  AY 

Generals  Without  Buttons com  f  AY 

Girl  of  the  Golden  West mus-rom  AY 

Girl  Said  No   mus-rom  AY 

Girl  Thief  mus-rom  A 

Girl  Was  Young  mys  AY 

Girl  with  Ideas   com  AY 

Good  Earth  nov  A 

Gold  Is  Where  You  Find  It hist  AY 

Goldwyn  Follies  mus-com  AY 

Great  Garrick  biog  AY 

Green  Fields  soc  f  AY 

Happy   Landing    rom  AYC 

Harlem  on  the  Prairie  wes  A 

Hawaii  Calls  adv  AYC 

Hawaiian  Buckaroo   wes  AY 

Headin*  East wes  AYC 

Heidi   rom  AYC 

Helene  rom  f  A 

Her  Jungle  Love adv  A 

Here's  Flash  Casey  cr  AY 

Hideout  in  the  Alps mys  AY 

High  Flyers    com  AY 

History  Is  Made  at  Night rom  AY 

Hitting  a  New  High mus-com  AY 

Hold  *Em  Navy com  AY 

Holl3rwood  Hotel    com  AY 

Hollywood  Roundup  com  AY 

Hollywood  Stadium  Mystery   mys  AY 

Hopalong  Rides  Again wes  AYC 

Hot  Water   com  AYC 

House  of  Mystery mys  AY 

Hurricane    adv  AY 

I  Met  Him  in  Paris com  A 

I  Met  My  Love  Again rom  AY 

Idol  of  the  Crowds adv  AYC 

ni  Take  Romance mus-rom  AY 

In  Old  Chicago hist  AYC 

In  the  Far  East adv  f  A 

Inspector  General com  f  A 

Intermezzo  rom  f  A 
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International  Settlement  mys  A 

Invisible  Menace  mys  AY 

Island  in  the  Sky  mys  A 

It  Happened  in  Hollywood cr  A 

It*s  Love  I'm  After  com  A  Y 

Jezebel   mel  A 

Joy  of  Living  rom  AY 

Jury's  Secret   soc  A 

Karl  Frederick  Reigns rom  f  A 

Kathleen   rom  A 

Kid  Comes  Back com  AY 

King  Solomon's  Mines adv  AYC 

Knight  without  Armor  adv  A 

Lady  Behave    rom  A 

Lady  Fights  Back com  AY 

Lancer  Spy  adv  A  Y 

Last  Gangster   cr  AY 

Late  Mathias  Pascal  com  f  A 

Life  and  Loves  of  Beethoven hiog  f  A 

Life  Begins  in  College  mus-com  A 

Life  Begins  with  Love  com  AY 

Life  of  Emile  Zola hiog  AYC 

Life  of  the  Party   mus-com  A 

Little  Miss  Roughneck com  AY 

Live,  Love,  and  Learn  com  AY 

Living  on  Love com  A 

Lloyds  of  London  hist  AY 

Look  Out  for  Love rom  A 

Look  Out,  Mr.  Moto mel  A 

Lost  Horizon   nov  AYC 

Love  and  Hisses com  A 

Love,  Honor,  and  Behave com  AY 

Love  Is  a  Headache  com  AY 

Love  Is  on  the  Air cr  A 

Love  on  a  Budget  com  AYC 

Love  on  Toast com  A 

Love  or  a  Kingdom  rom  f  A 

Love  Takes  Flight rom  AY 

Lower  Depths  soc  f  A 

Lucrezia  Borgia hist  f  A 

Mad  About  Music mus-rom  AYC 

Madam  Bovary  soc  f  A 

Madam  X   mel  A 

Maid's  Night  Out  com  AYC 

Make  a  Wish rom  AYC 

Make  Way  for  Tomorrow  soc  AY 

Mama  Runs  Wild  com  AY 

—  5        Man  Hunters  of  Caribbean adv  A 
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Man  Who  Cried  Wolf mys  A 

Man-Proof   rom  A 

Manhattan  Merry-Go-Round  ..mus-com  A 

Mannequin  rom  AY 

Mayerling    rom  f  A 

Majrtime    mus-rom  AYC 

Meet  Miss  Mozart  com  f  A 

Merlusse  youth  f  AY 

Merrily  We  Live  com  AYC 

Merry-Go-Round  of  *38  mus-com  A 

Midnight  Intruder   mys  A 

Missing  Witness cr  A 

Mr.  Boggs  Steps  Out  com  AY 

Mr.  Deeds  Goes  to  Town com  AYC 

Monastery    trav  AY 

Murder  in  Greenwich  Village   cr  A 

Murder  on  Diamond  Row  mys  A 

Music  for  Madam  mus-rom  AY 

Mutiny  on  the  Bounty adv  AY 

My  Dear  Miss  Aldrich  com  AY 

My  Old  Kentucky  Home  rom  A 

Naughty  Mzirietta mus-rom  AYC 

Navy  Blue  and  Gold  rom  AY 

Night  Club  Scandal mys  A 

Night  Must  Fall    cr  A 

Night  Spot  mel  A 

No  Time  to  Marry com  A 

Non-Stop  New  York mel  A 

Nothing  Sacred  com  AY 

Of  Human  Hearts  hist  A 

Old  Barn  Dance  wes  AYC 

Old  Wyoming  Trail   west  AYC 

On  Such  a  Night mel  A 

100  Men  and  a  Girl mus-rom  AY 

One  in  a  Million rom-com  AYC 

Orphan  Boy  of  Vienna mel  f  AYC 

Outlaws  of  the  Prairie  wes  AYC 

Outside  of  Paradise mus-com  A 

Over  the  Goal  rom  AYC 

Paid  to  Dance mel  A 

Painted  Trail   wes  AYC 

Paradise  for  Three com  AY 

Paroled  to  Die  wes  AYC 

Partners  in  Crime   cr  A 

Partners  of  the  Plains  wes  AYC 

Penitentiary    soc  A 

Penrod  &  Twin  Brother  cr  AY 

People  of  France  soc  AY 

Perfect  Specimen  com  AYC 
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Peter  the  First  nov  f  AY 

Plainsman    wes-hist  AYC 

Plough  and  the  Stars  hist  AY 

Port  of  Missing  Girls  mel  A 

Portia  on  Trial  rom  A 

Prairie  Thunder   wes  AYC 

Prescription  for  Romance rom  AY 

Prince  and  the  Pauper  nov  AYC 

Prison  Nurse mel  A 

Prisoner  of  Shark  Island  hiog  AY 

Prisoner  of  Zenda     mel  AY 

Public  Cowboy  No.  1   wes  AYC 

Purple  Vigilantes  wes  AYC 

Quick  Money  com  AY 

Radio  City  Revels  mus-com  AY 

Rangers  Roundup  wes  AY 

Rat    mel  A 

Rebecca  of  Simnybrook  Farm  .  .com  AYC 
Renfrew  of  the  Royal  Mounted  . .  .wes  AY 

Return  of  Maxim    soc  f  AY 

Riding  the  Lone  Trail wes  AY 

River    trav  AY 

Road  Back mel  AY 

Roll  Along,  Cowboy wes  AY 

Romance  in  the  Dark mus-rom  A  Y 

Romeo  and  Juliet  rom  AY 

Rosalie     mus-rom  AYC 

Rosemarie   MfUs-rom  AY 

Saleslady    rom  A 

Sally,  Irene  and  Mary m4is-com  AY 

Saturday's  Heroes  mel  AY 

Says  O'Reilly  to  McNab com  AY 

Scandal  Street  com  A 

Sergeant  Murphy  adv  AY 

Second  Hone3rmoon   com  A 

Shi  The  Octopus adv  A 

Shadow    mys  A 

She  Asked  for  It  com  A 

She  Loved  a  Fireman com  AY 

She  Married  an  Artist  com  AY 

She's  Got  Everything com  AY 

Singing  Marine   mus-com  AYC 

Ski  Battalion  mel  f  A 

Slight  Case  of  Murder  com  AY 

Snow  White  and  Seven  Dwarfs  .adv  AYC 

Some  Blondes  Are  Dangerous mel  A 

Something  to  Sing  About  ...mus-com  AY 
Sophie  Lang  Goes  West  mel  A 
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Souls  at  Sea mel  A 

Spirit  of  Youth mel  A 

Springtime  in  the  Rockies wes  AYC 

Spy  Ring   mys  A 

Squadron  of  Honor mys  A 

Stage  Door   com  AY 

Stand-in    com  A  Y 

A  Star  Is  Born rom  A 

Stars  Over  Arizona  wes  AY 

Start  Cheering  mus-com  A 

Stella  Dallas  soc  A 

Storm  in  a  Teacup com  A 

Story  of  Louis  Pasteur  biog  AYC 

Submarine  Dl   mel  AY 

Sudden  Bill  Dorn  wes  AY 

Super  Sleuth  mys  AY 

Swing  It,  Professor   mus-com  A 

Swing  It,  Sailor    com  A 

Swing  Your  Lady com  AY 

Tales  from  Vienna  Woods  ..mus-rom  AY 

Tarzan's  Revenge   adv  AY 

Telephone  Operator  mel  AY 

Tenth  Man  mel  AY 

Tex  Rides  with  Boy  Scouts wes  AYC 

Texas  Trail   wes  AY 

Thank  You,  Mr.  Moto  mys  A 

That  Certain  Woman rom,  A 

That's  My  Story mel  AY 

Theodora  Goes  Wild com  AY 

There  Goes  the  Groom  com  A 

They  Won't  Forget soc  A 

Thin  Ice   rom  AY 

Think  Fast,  Mr.  Moto  mys  AYC 

Thirteenth  Chair  mys  AY 

This  Is  China     trav  AY 

This  Is  My  Affair  rom  A 

This  Way  Please mus-com  A 

Thoroughbreds  Don't  Cry com  A 

Three  Smart  Girls  rom-com  AYC 

Thrill  of  a  Lifetime  mus-com  AY 

Thunder  Trail   wes  AYC 

To  the  Victor adv  AY 

Toast  of  New  York  hist  AY 

Topper  com  AY 

Tovarich    com  AY 

Trapped  by  G-Men cr  AY 

Trigger  Trio   wes  AY 

Trouble  at  Midnight cr  A 

True  Confession  com  A 

Uncivilized    adv  A 
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Under  Suspicion  cr  A 

Varsity  Show   mus-com  AY 

Victoria  the  Great biog  AY 

Vienna  Burgtheatre rom  f  A 

Vogues  of  1938  mus-com  AY 

Wake  Up  and  Live mus-com  AY 

Walking  Down  Broadway  com  A 

Wanted:  Jane  Turner cr  AY 

Wells  Fargo  hist-wes  AYC 

Westland  Case  mys  AY 

When  G-Men  Step  In cr  AY 

Where  Trails  Divide  wes  A 

Wife,  Doctor  and  Nurse rom  A 

Wife  of  General  Ling mel  AY 

Wild  Innocence   adv  AYC 

Wild  Money     com  A  Y 

Without  Warning mys  AY 

Wings  of  the  Morning rom  AY 

Wise  Girl  rom  A 

Women  in  Prison mel  A 

Women  Men  Marry  rom  A 

Wrong  Road cr  A 

Yank  at  Oxford  rom  AYC 

You  Can't  Have  Everything  ..mus-com  A 

You  Only  Live  Once soc  A 

Young  Pushkin   biog  f  AY 

You're  a  Sweetheart  com  AY 

You're  Only  Young  Once   rom  AY 

Youth  on  Parole cr  AY 
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EVERYDAY  MOVIES 


By  DENYS  WORTMAN 


*Have  you  heard  whether  it's  any  good?* 
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^HE  automobile  tire  is  really  a  marvel  of  modern 
engineering  and  chemistry.  In  a  period  of  thirty 
years  the  average  motorist's  annual  expenditure  for 
tires  has  been  decreased,  largely  through  improvements  in 
tire  construction  (although  many  other  factors  have  been 
at  work,  of  course),  from  $175  to  something  like  $15. 
Even  as  recently  as  1925,  the  average  motorist  paid  $80  a 
year  for  his  tires.  In  spite  of  the  great  advances  made  in 
recent  years,  there  is  still  much  room  for  improvement. 
Tires  even  now  blow  out;  and  even  now  they  lose  perhaps 
15  to  20  per  cent  of  their  serviceability  or  useful  life  each 
year  because  of  the  effects  of  air,  light,  and  heat,  whether 
they  are  in  use  or  not. 

First-line  tires  today  should  give  from  16,000  to  20,000 
miles  of  service  with  treads  still  not  worn  completely 
smooth.  Of  course  there  are  drivers,  who  travel  at  high 
speeds,  who  start  and  stop  quickly,  or  who  travel  much 
over  poor  roads,  who  will  wear  their  tires  smooth  in  a  third 
of  that  distance.  There  are  also  careful  drivers  who  may 
still  keep  a  non-skid  surface  on  their  tire  treads  for  as 
much  as  25,000  miles.  Rate  of  wear  depends  not  only 
upon  the  driver  but  also  upon  the  road,  his  car,  and  upon 
the  weather.  Tires  wear  twice  as  rapidly  in  summer  as  in 
winter,  and  twice  as  rapidly  at  sixty  miles  per  hour  as  at 
twenty  miles  per  hour. 

Although  the  average  motorist's  annual  tire  bill  has  been 
greatly  reduced  in  recent  years  due  to  engineering  develop- 
ments, it  might  have  been  much  lower,  indeed,  if  methods 
of  selling  had  been  rendered  efficient  along  with  the  notable 
improvements  in  engineering;  i.  e.,  if  the  wastes  had  been 
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taken  out  of  the  so-called  distribution  process.  With  the 
possible  exception  of  the  two  large  mail-order  houses  and 
to  a  lesser  extent  the  Standard  Oil  Companies,  distribution 
costs  to  consumers  have  been  kept  excessively  high. 

Tire  Grades  and  Construction 

Regular  passenger  car  tires  are  either  four-ply  or  six- 
ply  tires.  Plies  are  layers  of  cotton  cord  (rayon,  too,  is 
now  being  tried)  imbedded  in  rubber,  and  together  they 
comprise  the  carcass.  Next  to  the  carcass,  and  between  it 
and  the  tread,  are  a  cushion  of  special  rubber  compound 
and  usually  one  or  two  ''breakers"  of  corded  fabric.  (The 
top  breaker  is  the  part  which  becomes  visible  when  the 
tread  wears  off.)  The  beads  of  the  tire  are  the  edges 
which  fit  inside  the  rim  of  the  automobile  wheel.  They 
have  a  core  made  of  from  one  dozen  to  two  dozen  strands 
of  piano  wire  embedded  in  rubber  and  usually  covered  with 
one  or  more  loops  of  fabric,  called  "flippers,"  which  extend 
into  the  side  wall  and  serve  to  weld  the  bead  to  the  carcass 
and  to  "taper  off"  the  side  wall  flexing  action.  The  bead 
cores  are  joined  to  the  tire  proper  by  wrapping  them  with 
the  ends  of  the  plies;  at  least  one  ply  must  wrap  entirely 
aroimd  the  bead  and  another  one  extend  around  two  of  the 
three  sides  in  order  to  obtain  adequate  bonding.  The  out- 
side of  the  bead  is  protected  against  frictional  wear  by 
one  or  two  chafing  strips  of  fabric  (chafers). 

Besides  the  regular  tires  for  passenger  cars,  there  are 
also  mud  and  snow  tires,  which  have  especially  deep-cut 
treads,  and  wide  spacing  between  the  bars  of  the  tread. 
These  tires  if  properly  designed  will  give  excellent  traction 
in  snow  and  mud,  but  they  are  not  desirable  for  general 
use  on  pavements  because  they  wear  unevenly  and  tend  to 
produce  noise  and  vibration. 

Tires  are  made,  or  rather  sold,  in  four  grades,  a  "super 
grade"   (which  according  to  some  advertising,  appears  to 
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be  super-sui^tr  or  even  higher)  for  especially  severe  service, 
and  so-called  first,  second,  and  third  lines  (which  are 
actually,  of  course,  second,  third,  and  fourth  lines).  Some 
manufacturers  list  only  three  lines.  Tires,  however,  are  not 
actually  graded.  First-line  tires  are  the  ones  most  com- 
monly used  for  replacement  purposes  by  the  consumer. 
Lower  grades  of  tires  than  the  so-called  first  line  are  not 
recommended  for  the  automobile  which  is  driven  over  5000 
miles  a  year  or  which  is  driven  at  high  speeds;  the  added 
risk  in  high  speed  driving  demands  the  extra  safeguard 
afforded  by  better  tires.  A  person  who  drives  at  slow 
speeds  over  good  roads  and  less  than  5000  miles  a  year 
will  find  that  his  tires  are  damaged  as  much  by  weather 
deterioration  as  by  wear,  and  that  a  lower-priced,  so-called 
second-line  tire  will  be  more  economical.  Where  cost  is  a 
consideration,  and  where  one  does  not  wish  to  pay  extra 
for  mere  ornamentation  of  his  car,  tires  with  white  side 
walls  should  not  be  bought,  for  they  are  less  resistant  to 
wear  and  to  deterioration  by  sunlight.  Except  when  a  car 
is  heavily  loaded  or  is  to  be  driven  under  severe  conditions, 
it  should  be  equipped  with  tires  of  at  least  as  large  size 
and  as  many  plies  as  originally  furnished  by  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  car. 

Super-huge  tires  and  tires  of  other  special  sizes,  shapes 
and  flexibilities  should  be  avoided;  steering  problems  are 
too  difficult  and  dangerous  and  the  cost  of  an  error,  in 
extra  hazard,  too  great  to  warrant  consumers'  taking  risks 
with  tire  manufacturers'  novelties  and  experimentations. 
The  riding  qualities  of  an  automobile  are  affected  by  the 
weight  and  stiffness  of  its  tires — six-ply  tires  are  less  re- 
silient than  four-ply  tires. 

Inflation  Pressures 

The  greater  the  load,  the  higher  should  be  the  inflation 
pressure.   The  Tire  and  Rim  Association  has  issued  a  table 
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showing  recommended  maximum  loads  for  tires  of  differ- 
ent sizes  and  of  different  inflation  pressures.  For  the 
sixteen-inch  rim  diameter  tires  in  the  common  sizes  which 
are  listed  here,  at  the  recommended  inflations  of  twenty- 
eight  pounds  per  square  inch  for  four-ply  tires  and  thirty- 
six  pounds  per  square  inch  for  six-ply  tires,  the  maximum 
recommended  loads  for  the  most  common  tire  sizes  are  as 
follows : 


Tire  Size: 

6.00x16 

6.25  X  16 

6.50x16 

4-ply 

9151b 

9851b 

10501b 

6-ply 

10651b 

11401b 

1215  lb 

The  inflation  pressure  recommended  for  the  tire  is  the 
value  when  the  tire  is  at  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
— not  at  the  higher  temperature  which  the  tire  attains  when 
it  has  been  run  for  a  time  at  high  speed.  Tires  should  be 
maintained  accurately  at  the  recommended  pressure,  neither 
below  nor  much  above  the  manufacturer's  stated  value,  and 
should  be  tested  with  an  accurate  gauge  at  least  once  a 
week — oftener  if  the  mileage  is  great.  A  new  tire  should 
be  checked  oftener  than  once  a  week :  once  every  other  day 
at  first,  then  every  two  days,  until  one  is  sure  that  it 
doesn't  lose  more  than  two  pounds  per  square  inch  in 
pressure  per  week.  Loss  of  two  pounds  per  square  inch  a 
week  is  normal;  tires  which  are  tested  once  a  week  should, 
therefore,  be  inflated  by  this  amount  above  the  recommend- 
ed minimum  pressure.  Loss  to  the  consumer  by  running 
tires  underinflated  has  been  estimated  on  good  authority 
to  range  generally  from  15  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  of 
his  tire  costs. 

Care  of  Tires 

Besides  paying  careful  attention  to  having  correct  infla- 
tion, the  consumer  in  order  to  obtain  better  service  from 
his  tires   should  pay  heed  to  other  matters.     New  tires 
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before  being  inflated  and  mounted  as  spare  tires,  should 
first  be  given  some  use;  otherwise  they  will  develop  check- 
ing on  the  side  walls.  Running  the  tires  a  few  hundred  miles, 
thus  flexing  them  before  they  serve  as  spares,  will  greatly 
reduce  this  damage  from  checking.    Spare  tires  should  of 
course  always  be  covered  to  protect  them  from  sunlight 
and  from  the  weather,  and  if  there  is  any  practicable  way 
to  prevent  their  achieving  unnecessarily  high  temperatures 
in  storage,  this  precaution  should  be  taken.    Do  not  under 
any  circumstances  let  tires  stand  in  oil  as  not  infrequently 
happens,  if  care  is  not  taken,  when  the  car  stands  in  the 
garage.   Avoid  curb  scuffing,  bumps,  and  sharp  and  prom- 
inent obstacles  in  the  road.    Guard  carefully  against  im- 
proper alignment  of  wheels,  poorly  adjusted  brakes,  habit- 
ual sudden  starting  and  stopping,  and  high-speed  driving, 
especially  on  curves.   If  chains  are  used  in  any  normal  cir- 
cumstances,   attach    them    loosely.     Chain    tighteners    or 
stretching  devices  frequently  sold  to  the  uninformed  tire 
user  as  an  accessory,  are  disadvantageous  rather  than  other- 
wise.  For  maximum  mileage,  tires,  including  the  spare  one, 
should  be  shifted  systematically  three  or  four  times  a  year 
so  that  each  tire  in  its  turn  is  used  on  each  wheel  of  the  car. 
First-line   tires,   so-called,   may   advantageously   be   re- 
treaded,  but  lower-grade  tires  are  not  well  enough  made 
to  make  retreading  economically  worth  while.   The  cost  of 
retreading  a  first-line  tire  will  be  approximately  one-half 
the  cost  of  a  new  tire,  and  the  new  tread  will  give  about 
three-quarters  the  service  of  the  original  tread.    Retreaded 
tires  cannot  safely  be  driven  at  as  high  sustained  speeds  as 
new  tires.  Best  results  from  re-treading  can  ustnlly  be  ob- 
tained if  the  tire  is  sent  to  the  original  manufacturer.   The 
serial  number  should  always  be  taken  to  ensure  one's  re- 
ceiving the  same  tire  back.    Purchase  of  secondhand  tires 
which  have  been  retreaded  is  risky,  since  defects  in  the 
carcass  are  readily  concealed  by  "lining  cement." 

The  possibility  of  smooth  tires  which  have  lost  tread 
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design  being  held  against  one  in  case  of  an  accident  has 
appeared  in  a  recent  court  case.  In  Oregon,  the  Supreme 
Court  recently  ruled  that  "a  driver  who  operates  a  car,  some 
of  the  tires  of  which  are  smooth,  at  a  speed  of  forty  to 
fifty-five  miles,  over  a  roadway  upon  which  icy  stretches 
are  occasionally  encountered,  is  driving  in  a  manner  which 
can  be  deemed  grossly  negligent." 

Test  Methods 

In  the  tests  of  automobile  tires  conducted  by  Consumers* 
Research,  each  tire  was  dissected  and  each  part  was  ex- 
amined for  quality  of  workmanship,  good  design,  and 
quality  of  the  material.  Resistance  of  the  tread  to  abrasion 
was  determined  by  a  Sigler-Holt  abrasion  test  machine. 
Hardness  of  the  tread  was  measured  with  a  Shore  duro- 
meter.  Breaking  strength  of  the  tread,  and  stress-strain 
data  were  obtained  by  a  tensile  strength  testing  machine. 
Five  measurements  of  adhesion  were  made,  since  they  are 
an  important  measure  of  resistance  to  separations  develop- 
ing between  tread  and  carcass,  and  between  plies — a  very 
serious  form  of  tire  trouble,  likely  to  cause  irreparable 
damage.  Adhesions  were  measured  between  the  side  wall 
and  the  carcass,  the  cushion  and  the  carcass,  the  second 
and  third  plies,  the  first  and  second  breakers,  and  the  outer 
breaker  and  tread.  In  samples  lacking  one  or  more  break- 
ers, corresponding  adhesions  were,  of  course,  not  deter- 
mined. Cords  per  inch  and  their  make-up  were  determined, 
and  their  elongations  and  breaking  strengths  and  the  di- 
rections which  they  made  with  the  circumference  of  the 
tire  were  measured.  Thread  count,  thickness,  width,  and 
weight  of  the  flippers  and  chafers  were  determined.  Break- 
ers were  examined  for  ends  and  picks  per  inch,  make-up  of 
the  cord  construction,  and  direction  of  the  cords  with  the 
circumference  of  the  tire.  Thickness  of  tread  cushions 
and  many  other  dimensions  were  taken. 

These    numerous    measurements    and    tests,     properly 
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weighted  and  taken  together,  afford  a  useful  measure  of 
the  important  characteristics  of  the  tire  as  to  design, 
general  make-up  and  control,  and  quality  of  workmanship 
of  a  tire.  On  the  basis  of  these  measurements,  the  tread 
was  judged  on  its  ability  to  resist  wear,  to  distribute  loads 
properly,  to  maintain  a  low  temperature,  and  to  adhere  to 
the  main  body  of  the  tire,  and  the  carcass  was  judged  on 
its  strength  and  resistance  to  bruising.  The  carcass  and 
tread  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  rating  a  tire,  for 
tread  chiefly  determines  the  life  of  the  tire,  and  the  carcass 
is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  occupants  of 
the  automobile.  While  chief  consideration  in  rating  the 
tires  was  given  to  the  tread  and  carcass,  much  weight  be- 
ing given  to  the  wear  resistance  of  the  tread,  some  con- 
sideration was  also  given  to  construction  and  design  of 
beads  and  breakers. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that,  regardless  of  the  make 
or  grade,  it  is  never  possible  to  be  certain  of  the  quality 
of  an  individual  tire  or  of  all  tires  in  a  particular  lot. 
Variations  and  faults  in  control  of  manufacturing  processes 
which  occur  from  time  to  time  and  may  affect  one  or  two, 
or  even  hundreds  of  tires  in  a  lot  or  a  run,  may  in  a  specific 
case  invalidate  any  recommendation  broadly  true  of  all  the 
tires  of  a  given  grade  or  type  of  a  manufacturer.  All  of 
the  tires  were  size  6.00  x  16  and,  with  but  few  exceptions 
noted  in  the  listings,  all  were  four-ply  and  so-called  first 
line.  Owing  to  the  uncertainty  at  the  time  this  test  was 
begun  of  the  uniformity  of  tires  from  the  large  mail-order 
houses  (caused  by  changes  in  sources  of  supply  brought 
about  by  the  Robinson-Patman  Act),  tires  of  their  brands 
were  not  included  in  the  present  test.  Prices  given  were 
those  actually  paid  at  retail  for  the  tires  tested;  they  may, 
of  course,  vary  slightly  in  some  instances  from  those  exist- 
ing in  a  particular  community  or  at  a  particular  dealer's. 
Of  thirteen  tires  tested,  w^e  recommend  the  twelve  which 
follow. 
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Recommended 

Firestone  Heavy  Duty  Six- Ply  (The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Akron,  Ohio)  $18.40.  Carcass  average;  cord 
characteristics  somewhat  low,  but  resistance  to  ply  sepa- 
ration good.  Resistance  of  tread  to  abrasion  high — sec- 
ond best  of  tires  tested. 

General  Dual  Grip  (General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio)  $18.15.  Carcass  very  good;  cord  characteristics 
and  resistance  to  ply  separation  very  good.  Resistance 
of  tread  to  abrasion  high — ^best  of  thirteen  tires  tested. 
(This  tire  had  no  breakers,  not  judged  to  be  a  disad- 
vantage.) 

Goodrich  Silver  town  (B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio) 
$15.55.  Carcass  good;  cord  characteristics  and  resistance 
to  ply  separation  good.  Resistance  of  tread  to  abrasion 
good. 

Overman  Supermatic  (Overman  Cushion  Tire  Co.,  Inc., 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  N.Y.C.)  $12.17.  Heaviest  tire 
tested,  but  evidently  an  exceptionally  fine  and  carefully 
made  tire.  Carcass  good;  cord  characteristics  good,  re- 
sistance to  ply  separation  very  good.  Resistance  of  tread 
to  abrasion  good.  Because  of  the  heavy  construction,  may 
be  expected  to  ride  somewhat  "hard,"  and,  if  driven  at 
sustained  high  speeds,  to  run  at  somewhat  higher  tem- 
peratures than  tires  of  lighter  construction. 

Seiberling  (The  Seiberling  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio) 
$15.55.  Carcass  good;  cord  characteristics  and  resistance 
to  ply  separation  good.  Resistance  of  tread  to  abrasion 
good. 

Qualified  Recommendation 

Armstrong  Air  Coaster  (The  Armstrong  Rubber  Co.,  Inc., 
West  Haven,  Conn.)  $13.05.  Carcass  good;  cord  charac- 
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teristics  good,  and  resistance  to  ply  separation  very  good. 
Resistance  of  tread  to  abrasion  low. 

Atlas  (Distrib.  and  guaranteed  by  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
[Ind.])  $13.95.  Sample  tested  was  identical  with  U.  S. 
Royal,  which  see  for  comments. 

Firestone  (The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.)  $15.55. 
Carcass  average;  cord  characteristics  good,  resistance  to 
ply  separation  average.  Resistance  of  tread  to  abrasion 
low. 

Goodyear  Airwheel  (Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc., 
Akron,  Ohio)  $15.55.  Carcass  average;  cord  character- 
istics good,  resistance  to  ply  separation  average.  Re- 
sistance of  tread  to  abrasion  low. 

Goodyear  Airwheel  Heavy  Duty  Six- Ply  (Goodyear  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.)  $18.40.  Carcass  good;  cord  char- 
acteristics and  resistance  to  ply  separation  good.  Resist- 
ance of  tread  to  abrasion  low. 

Kelly-Springfield  Registered  (Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co., 
1775  Broadway,  N.Y.C.)  $15.55.  Carcass  average;  cord 
characteristics  average,  resistance  to  ply  separation  low. 
Resistance  of  tread  to  abrasion  good. 

U,  S.  Royal  (U.  S.  Rubber  Products,  Inc.,  1790  Broadway, 
N.Y.C.)  $15.55.  Carcass  average;  cord  characteristics 
average,  resistance  to  ply  separation  low.  Resistance  of 
tread  to  abrasion  average. 
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"^HE  cost  of  operating  an  automobile  is  a  very  im- 
portant item  to  the  average  consumer,  but  the  auto- 
motive industry  has  not  made  any  great  strides  to- 
ward producing  cars  which  will  give  economical  transpor- 
tation in  terms  of  gasoline  and  oil  consumption  per  mile. 
European  countries,  because  of  high  taxes  (per  horse- 
power) and  high  cost  of  gasoline  have  long  been  forced  to 
produce  cars  of  noteworthy  economy  in  gasoline  and  oil 
consumption.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  American 
manufacturers  will  realize  the  need  for  providing  such  cars 
for  that  section  of  the  American  public,  which  requires 
only  economical  transportation. 

The  reports  of  the  Yosemite  Economy  Run  sponsored 
by  the  Gilmore  Oil  Company  and  supervised  by  the  AAA 
result  in  our  receiving  a  number  of  requests  from  readers 
for  information  on  how  they  can  get  such  evidently  im- 
practicable and  unrepresentative  results.  The  answer  is 
simple — the  results  obtained  express  about  the  best  mileage 
per  gallon  that  can  be  obtained  from  a  car  operating  under 
the  best  possible  conditions  and  particularly  at  a  steady 
speed  most  favorable  to  economical  gasoline  consumption. 
So-called  tests  under  conditions  not  representative  at  all  of 
the  average  driver's  practices  and  possibilities  are  without 
practical  significance  in  informing  tiie  consumer  what  mile- 
age he  can  expect  to  obtain  from  any  of  the  cars  included 
in  the  run. 

For  several  years  tests  of  gasoline  consumption  of  the 
low-priced  cars  made  by  Consumers*  Research  have  dis- 
closed that  the  maximum  miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline  is 
obtained  at  speeds  between  25  and  30  miles  per  hour,  and 
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it  is  at  about  this  speed  that  the  figures  for  the  Yosemite 
run  were  obtained.  The  following  table  gives  a  comparison 
of  the  milcs-per-gallon  figures  reported  by  the  Yosemite 
run  and  those  obtained  this  year  by  Consumers'  Research  at 
a  speed  of  30  miles  per  hour. 

Car 

Willys 
Plymouth 
Chevrolet 
Ford  85 
Ford  60 

With  the  exception  of  the  Ford  60  model,  the  results 
of  the  two  tests  agree  fairly  well,  at  least  within  the 
limit  of  experimental  error,  and  taking  into  account 
that  the  cars  for  the  Yosemite  run  can  be  assumed  to  have 
had  the  leanest  possible  carburetor  adjustment  made  by 
the  dealers  who  entered  them.  (None  of  the  reports  that 
we  have  seen  on  the  Yosemite  run  claim  that  the  cars  were 
not  specially  selected  or  specially  adjusted  for  the  purpose 
of  the  run. ) 

The  test  made  by  Consumers'  Research,  which  is  a  far 
more  reliable  measure  of  gasoline  consumption  perform- 
ance, was  made  on  cars  exactly  as  they  would  be  delivered, 
except  that  the  dealers  were  requested  to  adjust  the  car- 
buretors for  best  performance  and  fuel  economy.  The 
dealer  in  each  case  was  not  aware  that  the  car  was  to  be 
subjected  to  any  sort  of  test.  That  these  test  findings 
represent  the  real  facts  of  the  situation  and  are  reliable 
measures  of  gasoline  consumption  as  contrasted  with  the 
findings  of  the  so-called  Yosemite  rtm  conducted  under 
commercial  auspices,  is  easily  seen  from  the  fact  that  in 
three  successive  years  the  findings  on  the  same  make  of 

•  1937  model.  The  1938  model  was  not  tested  by  Consumers'  Researchj  but  the 
gasoline  and  oil  consumption  performance  of  the  1938  model  will  not  differ  sub- 
stantially from  that  of  the  1937. 
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car,  having  substantially  the  same  engine  type  and  capacity, 
were  in  close  agreement.  It  is  so  easy  to  make  a  test-run  of 
the  type  reported  by  Consumers'  Research,  and  such  a 
test-run  tells  us  so  much  more  about  the  cars*  performance 
that  it  is  obvious  that  the  Yosemite  run  has  been  favored 
by  those  who  have  used  it  in  newspaper  publicity  and  adver- 
tising because  it  gives  an  exaggerated  rather  than  a  truth- 
ful picture  of  the  economy  of  the  cars  involved. 

A  reference  to  figure  1  giving  the  actual  gasoline  con- 
sumption curves  for  various  speeds  will  show  at  a  glance 
how  misleading  the  Yosemite  results  can  be. 

Few  people  realize  what  it  actually  costs  to  operate  an 
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automobile,  mainly  because  their  expenditures  are  not  in 
a  lump  sum  per  year.  The  following  is  a  reasonably  ac- 
curate record  of  the  total  cost  of  operating  a  1937  Pord 
V-8  85  for  one  year  during  which  it  traveled  a  distance  of 
17,855  miles  corrected  for  a  5  per  cent  plus  error  of  the 
odometer,  which  made  it  read  more  miles  than  were  actually 
traversed.  The  charge  of  8  per  cent  for  interest  on  the 
original  investment  has  been  made  as  representing  a  com- 
promise between  the  so-called  6  per  cent  plan  (actually 
nearly  12  per  cent)  of  finance  companies  and  the  6  per  cent 
that  might  be  charged  to  a  trustworthy  borrower  by  a  bank 
for  a  similar  loan.  The  depreciation  represents  the  differ- 
ence between  original  cost  and  the  amount  offered  by  dealer 
for  a  trade-in.   Original  cost  of  car  was  $666. 

Fixed  Costs 

Interest  at  8%  for  one  year  $  53.28 

Depreciation  for  one  year  166.00 

State  and  City  license  14.00 

Insurance  34.85 

Garage  rent  none 


$268.13  or  1.53  cents  per  mile 
Operating  Costs 


1403.6  gals,  of  gas  $236.90 

82  qts.  of  oil  18.05 

Washings,  greasings,  repairs,  etc.       43.55 


$298.50  or  1.67  cents  per  mile 
Total  cost  per  mile  =  3.2  cents. 
Total  operating  cost  for  year  =  $566.63. 

This  particular  car  gave  only  12.7  miles  per  gallon  of 
gasoline  which  was  notably  poor,  and  illustrated  the  great 
losses  a  driver  may  be  subjected  to  over  a  long  period  by  a 
bad  initial  adjustment  of  engine,  carburetor,  and  ignition. 
Had  the  car  been  adjusted  to  give  around  16  miles  per  gal- 
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Ion,  which  this  model  should  have  given  for  average  driving, 
it  would  have  cost  about  $50  less  per  year  to  operate.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  operating  costs  depend  entirely 
upon  the  distance  traveled  per  year.  The  cost  per  mile  for 
a  car  used  for  10,000  miles  per  year  will  be  much  greater 
than  that  for  one  used  20,000  miles  per  year,  as  the  fixed 
charges  remain  constant,  irrespective  of  the  distance 
traveled.  (The  fixed  charges  are  a  very  considerable  item 
in  the  total,  and  may  run  much  higher  in  a  big  city  where 
insurance  rates  will  be  higher  and  garage  rent  has  to  be 
paid  at  a  high  monthly  figure. ) 

Other  factors  which  are  not  often  considered  by  laymen 
as  greatly  aflfecting  operating  costs  are  speeds  of  operation 
and  types  of  road  surfaces.  Figure  1  illustrates  how  high 
speeds  increase  gasoline  consumption.  The  Iowa  Engineer- 
ing Experiment  Station  recently  assembled,  summarized, 
and  analyzed  operating  cost  records  for  160  cars  operated 
by  rural  mail  carriers.  It  was  found  the  average  cost  of 
operation  for  the  year  round  was  about  8  cents  per  mile 
for  earth  or  natural  soil  roads,  5  cents  per  mile  for  un- 
treated gravel  surfaces,  and  3^  cents  per  mile  for  Portland 
cement,  concrete,  or  bituminous  macadam  surfaces.  The 
operating  cost  was  2^  cents  per  mile  less  in  summer 
than  in  winter  for  earth  roads,  1^  cents  less  per  mile  for 
untreated  gravel,  and  1  cent  less  per  mile  for  pavement. 
The  average  annual  travel  for  all  cars  was  10,919  miles. 

From  the  above  it  can  be  seen  that  it  would  be  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  task  to  attempt  to  estimate  the  probable 
cost  of  operation  of  any  car  because  of  the  many  and 
varied  factors  which  enter  into  a  particular  case.  Of  the 
various  methods  that  may  be  used,  however,  it  is  easily 
seen  that  the  Yosemite  run  is  one  of  the  least  promising 
and  least  useful  because  of  its  extreme  and  systematic 
bias  due  to  the  abnormally  economical  specimens  that  were 
evidently  entered  in  the  run  and  the  abnormally  economical 
speed  at  which  the  cars  were  operated. 
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THIS  type  of  camera,  being  adaptable  to  plates,  cut 
films,  and  film  packs,  makes  available  a  wide  variety 
of  photographic  emulsions  of  various  speeds  and 
color  response,  and  other  characteristics  important  to  the 
serious  amateur.  Actually,  it  is  the  most  efficient  instrument 
that  the  amateur  can  buy  for  really  serious  photographic 
work.  (Roll-film  cameras,  however  costly  in  lens,  shutter, 
and  other  equipment,  always  have  fundamental  limitations 
for  the  person  who  wishes  to  go  far  beyond  the  "snap- 
shotting" stage  of  the  photographic  art.)  A  rising  and 
sliding  front  which  permits  the  lens  to  be  moved  to  new 
positions  in  the  same  plane  not  opposite  the  middle  point 
of  the  plate  or  film,  is  often  helpful  to  obtain  correct  com- 
position for  a  picture  and  especially  to  ensure  correct  per- 
spective in  architectural  work.  Many  will  find  occasional 
use  for  a  long  bellows,  provided  on  the  best  cameras  of 
this  type,  which  permits  copying  a  picture,  drawing,  photo- 
graph, or  foreign  coin  or  other  object,  full  size,  or  even 
somewhat  enlarged.  The  long  bellows  is  also  helpful  in 
permitting  the  use  of  certain  special  supplementary  lenses 
giving  enlarged  images  of  distant  objects.  When  attached 
to  a  simply  constructed  low-priced  attachment,  such  as  the 
Zeiss  Mirax  ($16),  this  type  of  camera  can  be  used  as  an 
efficient  enlarger  or  projection  lantern.  (Such  an  enlarging 
accessory  can,  of  course,  be  made  at  home  by  the  experi- 
mentally minded  consumer.) 

The  principal  disadvantages  of  the  plate  and  film-pack 
type  of  hand  camera  are  its  somewhat  greater  bulk  and 
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weight  than  the  common  roll-film  camera.  Because  of  the 
wide  range  of  large,  heavy,  and  costly  lenses  available 
for  this  type  of  camera  when  used  for  advanced  photo- 
graphic work,  to  provide  large  aperture  and  correspond- 
ingly high  speed,  these  cameras  call  for  a  rigid  mounting 
and  support  for  the  lens ;  a  very  different  type  and  quality 
of  camera  front  construction  than  required  in  cheaper  in- 
struments. 

Though  the  subject  is  highly  controversial,  the  view 
seems  to  be  gaining  ground  that  the  advantages  of  the  re- 
flex or  graflex  type  of  camera  have  been  somewhat  over- 
estimated in  the  past,  the  main  disadvantages  being  their 
great  bulk  and  weight  and  lack  of  mechanically  controlled 
slow  shutter  speeds.  There  was  a  time  when  ownership 
of  a  reflex-type  instrument  represented  the  highest  aristoc- 
racy among  users  of  cameras,  but  there  has  been  a  note- 
worthy relative  decrease  in  the  extent  to  which  such 
cameras  are  now  in  common  use  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  presumed  to  be  especially  suited.  They  do 
have  their  special  fields  of  use,  but  they  are  much  less 
important  for  general  amateur  picture-taking  purposes  than 
hitherto  commonly  believed. 

The  major  point  to  look  for  in  choosing  a  folding  camera 
is  the  mechanical  stability  and  the  rigidity  of  the  mechanism 
and  especially  the  firmness  and  assured  parallelism  of  the 
plane  of  the  lens  with  respect  to  the  plane  of  the  plate  or 
film.  If  opportunity  is  afforded  to  do  so,  this  parallelism 
should  be  checked  on  some  test  object  of  such  character 
that  deviation  from  accurate  focus  over  part  of  the  field 
can  be  easily  noted.  Another  thing  to  check  in  buying  a 
high-priced  hand  camera  is  the  details  of  construction  and 
support  of  the  bellows  and  its  physical  condition,  as  well  as 
the  same  characteristics  of  the  plate  and  film  holders.  In  pur- 
chasing cameras  of  especially  compact  design,  be  sure 
there  is  clearance  between  the  back  lens  mount  and  the 
film  surface  when  camera  is  closed  and  dark  slide  removed. 
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The  majority  of  plate  and  film-pack  cameras  are  essen- 
tially much  alike.  The  price  depends  mostly  on  such 
factors  as  nicety  of  finish  and  general  care  in  manufacture, 
adjustments,  and  inspection,  and  above  all,  the  selection  of 
the  lens  which  is  to  go  with  the  camera.  The  prices  quoted 
for  cameras  listed  (with  the  exception  of  the  Speed 
Graphic)  include  a  film-pack  adapter,  ground-glass  focusing 
screen,  and  three  plate  or  film  holders.  The  choice  of  size 
appears  to  lie  between  2%  x  3%  inches  (6x9  cm,  ap- 
proximately) and  3j4  X  4%  inches  (8  x  10.5  cm  ap- 
proximately), the  larger  size  being  more  popular.  As  was 
the  case  with  the  "Roll-Film  Cameras,"  reported  on  in  the 
April,  1938,  Consumers'  Digest  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  cover  all  the  makes  available,  but  investigations  have 
been  confined  to  well-known  cameras  of  reputable  manu- 
facturers which  gave  promise  of  meriting  favorable  recom- 
mendation. This  should  not,  of  course,  be  taken  to  imply 
that  any  well-known  camera  not  listed  is  unworthy  of 
recommendation.  (See  inside  front  cover.)  It  is  quite 
possible  that  a  number  of  first-rate  instruments  may  not 
be  included  in  the  listings  which  follow. 

Recommended 

Voigtiander  Avus  (Sold  by  most  large  camera  stores) 
$44.50  with  Skopar  f:4.5  lens.  Shutter,  Compur,  with 
speeds  of  1  to  1/200  second,  time,  and  bulb.  Picture 
size,  9xl2cm(3j4x  4j4  inches).  Double  extension 
bellows.  This  model  has  been  discontinued.  Some,  how- 
ever, are  still  available  at  attractive  prices  from  various 
stores. 

Voigtiander  Tourist  (Sold  by  most  large  camera  stores) 
$49.50  for  size  6.5  x  9  cm  (2>^  x  3j^  inches) ;  $55  for 
size  9x  12  cm  (3^  x4j4  inches).  Both  sizes  equipped 
with  Heliar  f  :4.5  lens.  Shutter,  Compur,  with  speeds  of 
1  to  1/200  second,  time,  and  bulb.  Double  extension  bel- 
lows. This  model  now  discontinued,  but  see  comment 
under  Voiotlander  At'us. 
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Voigtlander  Vag  (Sold  by  most  large  camera  stores) 
$19.50,  formerly  $24,  with  Voightar  f  :6.3  lens.  Shutter, 
Bmhezet,  with  speeds  of  1/25  to  1/100  second,  time,  and 
bulb.  Single  extension  bellows.  Picture  size,  9  x  12  cm. 
At  this  reduced  price,  and  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  slow 
shutter  speeds  under  1/25  second,  this  is  an  excellent  buy 
for  the  amateur.  For  the  more  advanced  amateur,  how- 
ever, the  limited  range  of  shutter  speeds  would  involve 
some  disadvantage.  This  model  now  discontinued,  but 
see  comment  under  Voigtlander  Avus. 

Kawee  (Sold  by  Burleigh  Brooks,  127  W.  42  St.,  N.Y.C.) 
$62.50  for  size  6j4  x  9  cm;  $70  for  size  9  x  12  cm.  Both 
sizes  equipped  with  Zeiss  Tessar  f:4.5  lens.  Shutter, 
Compur.  Double  extension  bellows.  These  cameras  have 
been  made  extremely  compact  without  the  loss  of  rigidity 
which  usually  accompanies  such  attempts  at  compactness. 
The  shape  is  such  that  they  fit  easily  into  the  pocket  in 
comparison  with  most  cameras  of  corresponding  picture 
size. 

Maximar  (Carl  Zeiss,  Inc.,  485  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.)  $61.50 
for  Model  A,  6>4  x  9  cm;  $71.50  for  Model  B,  9  x  12 
cm.  Both  sizes  equipped  with  f:4.5  Zeiss  Tessar  lens. 
Shutter,  Compur,  with  speeds  of  1  to  1/400  second,  time, 
and  bulb  in  Model  A;  1  to  1/200  second,  time,  and  bulb 
in  Model  B. 

Weston  Precision  De  Luxe  ( Distrib.  Burke  &  James,  Inc. ) 
%(^  for  size  6>4  x9  cm;  $74.50  for  size  9x12  cm.  Both 
sizes  equipped  with  Zeiss  Anastigmat  f  :4.5  lens.  Shutter 
Compur,  with  speeds  of  1  to  1/400  second,  time,  and 
bulb  in  6j/2  x  9  cm  size;  1  to  1/200  second,  time,  and 
bulb  in  9  X  12  cm  size.  Built-in  self-timer.  These  cam- 
eras are  also  available  with  other  lenses  but  the  f:4.5 
Zeiss  Anastigmat  is  to  be  preferred. 

Speed  Graphic  (Folmer  Graflex  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.) 
The  following  prices  include  one  cut  film  holder  and 
Graphic  or  Graflex  back,  but  without  lens :  $80  for  3^4  x 
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4J4  inches ;  $80  for  4  x  5  inches ;  $96  for  5  x  7  inches. 
Equipped  with  Graflex  focal  plane  shutter  but  also  avail- 
with  Compur  shutter;  the  combination  has  some  ad- 
vantages. Had  removable  lens  mount,  which  would  f  acil- 
tate  substitution  if  for  any  reason  a  different  lens  than 
originally  supplied  is  required.  Prices  complete  with 
Compur  shutter  will  range  as  follows,  depending  upon 
choice  of  lens:  $123  to  $177.50  for  3j4  x  4>4  inches; 
$123  to  $201.50  for  4  X  5  inches;  $173.50  for  5  x  7 
inches  with  Kodak  Anastigmat  f:4.5  lens;  other  lenses 
at  correspondingly  higher  prices.  This  camera,  being  ver- 
satile, sturdy,  compact,  and  handy,  is  the  one  most  favor- 
ed by  newspaper  photographers.  Cameras  of  this  type 
when  equipped  with  the  Graphic  back  have  a  built-in 
ground-glass  focusing  screen.    Those  with  the  Graflex 

back  require  a  focusing  panel,  available  at  extra  cost. 
*     ♦     * 

The  three  following  cameras  are  of  exceptionally  high 
quality.  They  have  certain  advantages  over  the  other 
cameras  listed  but  they  are  recommended  only  for  those 
amateurs  who  require  and  can  effectively  use  the  merits 
they  possess,  and  who  can  afford  the  high  prices  charged 
for  them. 

Ideal  (Carl  Zeiss,  Inc.)  $95  for  Model  A,  2yi  x  3j4  inches; 
$115  for  Model  B,  3j4  x  4^  inches.  Both  sizes  equipped 
with  Zeiss  Tessar  f  :4.5  lens.  Shutter,  Compur,  with 
speeds  of  1  to  1/250  second,  time,  and  bulb  in  Model  A; 
1  to  1/200  second,  time,  and  bulb  in  Model  B.  Double 
extension  bellows.  Model  B  also  had  a  vertical  swing 
back. 
Linhof  Precision  (Sold  by  Burleigh  Brooks)  Prices  range 
from  $110  to  $300  depending  upon  size  of  camera  and 
lens  required.  Available  in  various  sizes  from  4j4  x  6  cm 
(vest  pocket)  to  5  x  7  inches.  Had  almost  every  adjust- 
ment that  could  be  desired.  An  excellent  instrument 
throughout. 
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Plaubel  Makina,  No.  IIS  (Distrib,  Photo  Utilities,  Inc., 
10  W.  33  St.,  N.Y.C.)  $280  complete  with  Anticomar 
f  :2.9  lens.  Shutter,  Compur,  with  speeds  of  1  to  1/200 
second,  time,  and  bulb.  Two  supplementary  lenses,  two 
filters  and  case.  Automatic  focusing  built-in  range  finder. 
Picture  size,  6j4  x  9  cm  or  2j4  x  3j4  inches.  Differed 
from  the  older  Model  II  in  that  lenses  could  readily  be 
interchanged.  Some  of  Model  II  are  still  available  and 
may  appeal  to  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  limit  their 
work  to  one  lens  and  desire  their  camera  as  compact  as 
possible.  Plaubel  cameras  have  been  noted  for  nicety  of 
finish  and  quality  of  fitting  and  workmanship. 

Qualified  Recommendation 
The  following  two  cameras,  made  for  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.  in  Germany,  will  suffer  by  comparison  with  the  best 
and  more  expensive  German  makes  in  work  calling  for 
hard,  steady  use.  They  do,  it  is  believed,  represent  a  good 
deal  in  the  way  of  lens,  shutter,  and  availability  of  adjust- 
ments and  of  supplementary  lenses,  when  their  price  is 
considered. 

Recomur  "18"  (Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.) 
$54  with  Kodak  Anastigmat  f  :4.5  lens.  Shutter,  Com- 
pur, with  speeds  of  1  to  1/250  second,  time,  and  bulb. 
Built-in  self-timer,  a  device  for  permitting  the  pho- 
tographer to  get  into  his  picture.  Double  extension  bel- 
lows. Picture  size,  2j4  x  3j4  inches. 
Recomar  "33'*  (Eastman  Kodak  Co.)  $63.  Similar  to 
Recomar  "18"  except  for  size  of  picture,  3j4  x  4j4  in- 
ches, and  shutter  speeds,  1  to  1/200  second. 
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By 

J.  B.  Matthews 


I 

j^  ^i  v^HE  phenomenal  success  of  the  Chain  Stores  is  the 
I      result  of  a  consumers'  plebiscite.   Consumers'  votes 
in  the  market  place  are  cast  in  accordance  with 


1 


their  understanding  of  what  serves  their  own  interests. 
Neither  the  Chain  Stores  nor  the  Independents  should  ex- 
pect from  the  consumer  a  favoritism  toward  their  respective 
forms  of  distribution  based  on  mere  charity. 

Gullible  as  she  may  be  in  many  respects,  the  average 
housewife  is  far  better  informed,  and  less  subject  to  the 
influence  of  ballyhoo,  in  the  decisions  which  she  makes 
as  a  consumer  in  the  market  place  than  as  a  voter  in  the 
election  booth.  There  is  no  other  way  of  accounting  for 
the  fact  that  some  millions  of  housewives  have  voted,  as 
consumers,  for  Chain  Stores  and,  as  enfranchised  citisens, 
for  the  New  Deal. 

If  the  mass  distribution  methods  of  Chain  Stores  offered 
no  clear  and  tangible  advantages  to  consumers,  there  would 
be  no  great  chain  store  corporations  commanding  something 
like  one  half  of  the  patronage  of  American  consumers. 
Nererthcless,  the  advantages  which  consumers  have  voted 
then^elves  in  the  consumers'  democracy  of  the  market 
place,  they  have  carelessly  thrown  away  at  the  polling 
booths. 

II 

Consumers'  Digest  offers  no  brief  for  the  Chain  Stores; 
neither  are  we  against  them.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Independents.   We  approach  the  matter  of  the  org^anization 

J! 
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of  distribution  without  any  bias  toward  any  one  of  the 
competing  forms.  Our  sole  concern  is  that  they  shall 
remain  competing  forms,  without  either  group  appealing  to 
the  police  powers  of  government  to  do  for  it  by  physical 
compulsion  what  it  cannot  do  for  itself  under  the  rules 
of  competition. 

In  our  view,  the  rise  of  the  Chain  Stores  presents  an  epic 
story  of  typical  American  business  initiative  and  energy. 
We  do  not  subscribe  to  the  current  notion  that  the  growth 
of  a  business  to  large  proportions  is  on  its  face  evidence 
of  business  malpractice.  That  notion,  in  our  opinion,  was 
conceived  in  the  malicious  envy  of  the  incompetent  and  un- 
imaginative enterpriser  who  took  his  customers'  patronage 
for  granted — and  woke  up  to  find  that  competition  in  a 
free  economy  is  a  rigorously  selective  process.  The  inde- 
pendent merchants  found  that  consumers  do,  in  fact,  trans- 
fer their  custom  as  a  means  of  expressing  their  satisfaction 
or  dissatisfaction  with  a  particular  dealer's  practices  and 
prices.  The  lazy  and  unresourceful  enterpriser,  threatened 
by  the  workings  of  the  competitive  system,  turns  naturally 
to  the  State  with  an  appeal  that  it  destroy  his  successful 
competitors.  He  hopes  thereby  to  accomplish  with  the  col- 
lective physical  force  of  society  what  he,  because  of  his 
business  inefficiency,  was  unable  to  accomplish  by  straight- 
forward competitive  service  and  efficiency.  The  basic,  even 
if  not  conscious  or  acknowledged,  aim  of  all  our  current 
brands  of  collectivism — communism,  fascism,  and  the  New 
Deal — is  to  put  the  powers  of  the  State  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  will  control  them  to  the  advantage  of  the  indo- 
lent and  mediocre.  It  was  a  shrewd,  even  if  contemptible, 
political  discovery  that  a  well-organized  minority  of  the 
lazy  and  the  inefficient  members  of  society  may  serve  as  a 
solid  electoral  support  for  demagogues  who  prize  office- 
holding  above  national  progress,  and  who  are  willing  to 
turn  government  into  an  instrument  for  distributing  gratui- 
ties to  the  incompetent. 
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III 

The  fight  between  the  Independents  and  the  Chain  Stores 
has  been  a  public  issue  for  many  years.  Almost  all  of  the 
argument  has  been  on  an  emotional  rather  than  an  economic 
plane  and  has  considered  the  interests  of  almost  everyone 
but  those  most  concerned,  namely  consumers.  Conclu- 
sions arrived  at  have  therefore  been  encrusted  with  layers 
of  prejudice  and  economic  self-interest  which  have  made  it 
difficult  to  extract  the  kernel  of  truth  from  the  maze  of 
argument. 

Once  more  the  fight  between  the  Independents  and  the 
Chain  Stores  is  high-lighted  by  the  so-called  Patman  chain 
store  tax  bill  now  pending  in  Congress.  The  Patman  bill 
follows  the  principle  embodied  in  a  Louisiana  Act  which 
lays  a  graduated  license  tax  upon  stores  which  are  members 
of  a  chain,  the  amount  of  the  tax  rising  steeply  as  the  num- 
ber of  the  chain's  retail  outlets  increases.  The  Louisiana 
Act  was  upheld  in  a  recent  4-to-3  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  According  to  the  Louisiana 
Act,  an  independent  dealer  pays  an  annual  license  tax  of 
$10,  while  a  national  chain  having  more  than  500  outlets 
is  assessed  $550  a  year  for  each  of  its  stores  in  the  State 
of  Louisiana.  As  a  result  of  the  Louisiana  Law,  several 
national  chains  have  closed  some  of  their  outlets  in  that 
state. 

Pennsylvania  recently  passed  an  Act  similar  to  that  of 
Louisiana  with  the  result  that  the  A  &  P  Company  and 
the  American  Stores  Company  closed  150  of  their  branches. 
California  has  just  rejected  such  a  tax  upon  Chain  Stores. 

The  proposed  Patman  chain  store  tax  bill,  now  pending 
in  Congress,  provides  a  graduated  annual  tax  beginning 
with  $50  for  each  outlet  of  a  chain  which  has  10  to  15 
stores  and  rising  to  $1,000  for  each  outlet  of  a  chain  which 
has  500  or  more  stores. 

IV 

The  chain  store  tax,  already  law  in  Louisiana  and  Penn- 
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sylvania  and  now  proposed  on  a  federal  scale,  is  a  form  of 
interventionism  by  the  police  powers  of  the  state  into  the 
operations  of  a  free  market.  Interventionism  in  one  form 
or  another  has  occurred  on  so  vast  a  scale  in  some  countries 
that  there  is  nothing  left  of  the  free  market  and  free 
enterprise.  People  have  forgotten  almost  that  they  ever 
lived  in  an  economic  order  which  was  based  on  competition 
and  the  free  play  of  buyers*  and  sellers'  offerings  in  the 
market  place.  These  economic  institutions  upon  which  rests 
the  structure  of  American  democracy  and  which  alone  ac- 
count for  the  universally  envied  position  and  progress  of 
American  consumers  are  today  as  never  before  threatened 
by  the  interventionist  and  coUectivistic  philosophy  which 
has  gone  on  a  rampage  under  the  New  Deal.  The  univer- 
sally envied  position  of  American  consumers  is  clear  when 
we  recall  that  the  United  States  accounts  for  53  per  cent 
of  all  the  world's  imports  of  coffee,  that  we  use  43  per 
cent  of  the  world's  production  of  tin,  that  we  take  50  per 
cent  of  the  world's  supply  of  crude  rubber,  that  we  utilize 
56  per  cent  of  the  world's  raw  silk,  that  we  have  56  per 
cent  of  the  world's  telephone  lines  and  32  per  cent  of  the 
telegraph  wires,  that  we  operate  more  than  70  per  cent 
of  the  world's  automobiles,  and  that  we  have  35  per  cent 
of  the  world's  railway  mileage.  The  Patman  bill  is  a  good 
place  at  which  to  call  a  halt  to  this  state  interventionism 
before  it  leads  to  the  complete  wreckage  of  our  institutions 
of  private  initiative  and  free  enterprise,  which  by  the  test 
of  their  performance  for  consumers  far  excel  those  of  any 
other  country  on  the  globe. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  history.  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
observed  that  "the  power  to  tax  involves  the  power  to 
destroy.'*  Legislators  acting  under  the  pressure  of  the  well- 
organized  lobby  of  the  Independents  may  use  the  power 
of  taxation  to  destroy  the  Chain  Stores,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  Independents*  electoral  support  consists 
of  a  decided  minority.    Representative  Patman  would  have 
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the  public  believe  that  it  is  wicked  of  the  Chain  Stores  to 
maintain  a  legislative  lobby ;  yet  it  seems  highly  virtuous  for 
the  Independents  to  do  the  same. 

The  Patman  bill  is  supported  by  all  the  ultra-New 
Dealers  in  the  House.  Seventy-four  Representatives  have 
affixed  their  names  to  the  bill  as  its  supporters.  (Consumers 
who  wish  to  know  the  names  of  these  ultra-New  Dealers, 
when  they  go  to  the  polling  booths  next  November,  may 
obtain  them  from  a  copy  of  the  Patman  bill  itself  which 
is  known  as  HR9464.) 

V 

A  study  of  the  line  of  argument  followed  by  Representa- 
tive Patman  in  urging  the  adoption  of  his  measure  is  all 
one  needs  to  throw  the  clearest  light  upon  its  nature  and 
aims.  Most  of  it  is  familiar  in  the  appeal  of  the  dema- 
gogues of  the  past  generation. 

There  is  the  usual  diatribe  against  "profit-sucking  Wall 
Street."  This  has  been  the  principal  stock-in-trade  of  the 
demagogues  from  an  earlier  populism  to  present-day  left- 
ism. There  is  a  Wall  Street  and  it  does  draw  in  profits 
from  distant  places,  exactly  as  the  New  Deal's  Treasury 
Department  draws  in  taxation  from  every  remote  village 
and  hamlet. 

"Absentee  owners"  likewise  come  in  for  their  ample 
share  of  Crusader  Patman's  wrath.  If  absentee  ownership 
is  the  vicious  thing  which  Mr.  Patman  would  have  us  believe 
it  to  be,  it  should  be  destroyed  in  the  field  of  mass  produc- 
tion— automobiles  et  al — as  well  as  in  mass  distribution, 
and  there  should  be  a  law  making  it  a  crime  for  any  person 
to  invest  money  in  an  enterprise  which  operates  outside 
the  corporate  limits  of  his  city  or  village.  Village  autarchy 
or  absolute  economic  self-sufBciency  is  the  implied  ideal  of 
such  crusaders  as  Representative  Patman,  but  village 
autarchy  is  such  utter  and  obvious  nonsense  that  even  an 
ultra-New  Dealer  would  not  dare  to  espouse  it — which 
means  that  the  attack  on  "absentee  owners"  is  the  sheerest 
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legislative  insincerity. 

Representative  Patman  says  that  **the  money  you  pay 
your  independent  stays  in  your  community."  If  this  state- 
ment means  what  it  seems  to  say,  it  is  so  obviously  untrue 
that  its  author  could  only  have  supposed  that  his  hearers 
would  never  see  the  inside  of  an  independent's  store.  When 
we  look  around  an  independent's  store,  what  do  we  find  but 
hundreds  of  nationally  advertised  products  made  by  con- 
cerns in  the  organization  of  whose  business  both  "profit- 
sucking  Wall  Street"  and  the  taxing  authorities  have 
had  a  big  hand!  The  products  of  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  (cigarettes  taxed  at  six  cents  per  pack!),  the 
National  Biscuit  Company,  General  Foods,  Standard 
Brands,  General  Mills,  Swift  &  Company,  and  countless 
other  concerns  are  right  there  on  the  shelves  of  the  Inde- 
pendents. They  do  not  donate  their  products  to  the  Inde- 
pendents. They  take  money  out  of  your  community — and 
give  you  food  and  drink  in  return! 

Mr.  Patman  says  that  the  Chains  will  not  make  donations 
to  your  local  churches.  Whether  they  will  or  will  not  is 
none  of  our  business — and,  we  think,  none  of  Mr.  Patman's. 
Experience  shows  quite  clearly,  however,  that  this  is  a 
matter  of  being  damned  if  you  do  and  damned  if  you  don't. 
It  hasn't  been  many  months  since  a  New  Deal  government 
agency  pilloried  a  great  corporation  for  making  financial 
contributions  to  local  charity  and  community  welfare.  It 
was  held  to  be  a  dirty  corporation  trick  aimed  at  winning 
the  support  of  local  public  opinion. 

Representative  Patman  further  declares  that  one  of  the 
aims  of  his  bill  is  to  "break  down  the  monopolistic  chains." 
Of  course,  Mr.  Patman  knows,  for  he  can  hardly  be 
charged  with  having  less  information  on  the  subject  than  an 
ordinary  schoolboy,  that  the  Chain  Stores  are  not  mon- 
opolies and  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  highly  competi- 
tive among  themselves  as  well  as  with  the  Independents. 
When  either  the  Chain  Stores  or  the  Independents  play 
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**tricks"  on  consumers — as  they  both  sometimes  do — it  is 
our  business  to  warn  consumers  against  being  taken  in  by 
the  tricks ;  but  we  know  of  no  trick  in  the  whole  repertoire 
of  merchandising  practices  which  is  quite  as  shabby  as  the 
contemporary  politician's  trick  of  using  an  "attack  on  mon- 
opoly" to  further  his  own  political  interests. 

Mr.  Patman's  bill  exempts  cooperatives  and  filling  sta- 
tions which  do  not  handle  automobile  accessories.  The  logic 
which  suggested  the  exemption  of  chain  filling  stations  is 
far  from  clear.  Is  it  possible  that  chain  filling  stations  meet 
the  Texas  Congressman's  specification  for  making  contribu- 
tions to  local  churches?  The  chain  filling  stations  are  cer- 
tainly as  guilty  of  "absentee  ownership"  as  are  the  Chain 
Stores — one  great  filling  station  chain  having  a  lot  of 
owners  whose  absence  is  so  marked  that  they  live  some 
three  thousand  miles  from  the  United  States!  Further- 
more, while  the  chain  filling  stations  are  competitive  with 
each  other,  it  can  hardly  be  alleged  that  they  do  not  more 
nearly  approach  a  "monopolistic"  character  than  do  chain 
grocery  stores.  If  our  memory  does  not  play  us  tricks,  we 
recall  that  some  filling  station  chains  were  recently  involved 
in  a  bit  of  New  Deal  "monopoly"  litigation  in  Wisconsin — 
and  found  guilty  by  a  jury  in  a  federal  court!  Of  course, 
we  might  be  so  suspicious  as  to  suggest  that  the  great  oil 
interests  of  the  Congressman's  home  state  of  Texas  are  too 
close  to  home  in  his  case  for  him  to  have  the  same  lion-like 
attitude  toward  them  as  toward  other  chain  operators. 
Perhaps  even  the  workers  in  the  Texas  oil  fields  know 
what  might  happen  to  them  if  the  oil  industry,  organized 
on  a  national  basis,  were  put  at  a  disadvantage. 

The  exemption  of  the  cooperatives,  which  have  not 
hesitated  to  make  known  their  ambition  to  drive  all  private 
competitors  from  the  field  of  distribution  and  eventually 
from  the  field  of  production  as  well,  is  in  line  with  the  ultra- 
New  Dealers*  evident  intent  to  destroy  all  private  intitiative 
and  free  enterprise.    What  could  be  clearer  than  the  pro- 
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gram  of  the  exempted  cooperatives  to  abolish  the  profit 
motive  and  capitalism?  In  a  thousand  pieces  of  literature, 
they  have  declared  war  upon  the  very  principle  of  private 
business,  and  specifically  against  the  operators  of  independ- 
ent stores  whom  Representative  Patman  professes  to  serve. 
Indeed,  the  exemption  of  the  cooperatives  in  the  Patman 
bill  is  the  ultimate  exposure  of  its  chicane.  Of  course,  the 
cooperatives,  too,  command  some  votes! 

VI 

There  have  always  been  interests  vested  in  the  old  ways 
of  doing  things,  which  have  fought  with  all  the  means 
they  could  command — fair  or  foul — against  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  ways.  The  stage  coach  owners  and  drivers 
of  England  prevailed  upon  Parliament,  for  a  while,  to  im- 
pose a  prohibitive  tax  upon  steam  vehicles.  No  wars  of 
history  are  more  common  than  those  of  the  status  quo 
against  progress,  of  the  past  against  the  future.  Its  recur- 
rence in  the  present  fight  of  the  Independents  to  destroy 
the  Chain  Stores  should  occasion  no  surprise.  Such  strug- 
gles may  even  exert  a  beneficial  influence  in  making  prog- 
ress somewhat  more  cautious  and,  therefore,  more  sure. 
Room  for  improvement  exists  in  the  practices  of  the  busi- 
ness organizations  which  are  engaged  in  mass  distribution, 
and  there  is  room  for  much  cleaning  up  and  improvement 
of  practices  in  the  direction  of  a  higher  standard  of  ethics 
and  of  control  of  quality.  If  the  current  struggle  should 
become  a  stimulus  to  this  improvement,  it  will  have  brought 
about  a  forward  step. 

Probably  no  one  will  deny  that  the  distribution  methods 
of  the  Independents  have  been  greatly  improved  in  some 
respects,  under  the  stimulus  of  competition  from  the  Chain 
Stores. 

Certainly  no  one  will  deny  that  there  are  many  among 
the  millions  of  small  independent  businessmen  in  America 
who  stand  very  high  in  initiative,  in  energy,  in  imagination, 
and  in  ethical  principles.   The  objection  to  the  Patman  bill 
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is  not  that  it  will  enable  such  men  and  women  to  achieve  the 
success  which  they  deserve,  but  that  it  will  reward  the  in- 
competent and  the  inefficient  among  little  businessmen  as 
well  as  destroy  the  stimulus  to  progress  which  big  business 
offers  to  all  small  enterprise.  We  have  not  failed  to  note  the 
ambition  which  rises  in  many  a  small  businessman's  breast 
to  become  a  bigger  businessman,  and  until  the  New  Deal 
came  along,  we  know  of  no  one  who  denied  the  right  of 
the  skilled  workman  and  the  small  enterpriser  to  cherish 
such  ambitions  and  to  make  them  a  part  of  his  major 
drives  toward  larger  income  and  greater  influence. 

There  are  some  types  of  service  to  the  consumer  which 
the  Independents  may  offer  but  which  are  outside  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  Chain  Store  form  of  organization.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Chain  Stores  are  able  to  provide  certain 
types  of  service  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Inde- 
pendents. True  competition  for  the  patronage  of  con- 
sumers, within  the  rules  of  the  American  system,  lies  in  the 
highest  development  of  the  distinctive  services  which  both 
the  Independents  and  the  Chain  Stores  are  able  to  offer. 
We  are  against  cut- throat  competition  of  any  kind  from 
whichever  side  it  comes.  The  Patman  bill  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  form  of  cut-throat  competition.  Official 
Washington  is  well  peopled  by  men  bent  on  cutting  the 
throat  of  successful  business  enterprise.  The  little  business- 
men who  attended  the  President's  conference  at  Wash- 
ington and  subjected  him  to  the  greatest  embarrassment  by 
their  unanimously  adopted  resolutions  against  practically 
all  of  the  major  New  Deal  line  of  policies  were  fully  aware 
of  this  present  development  in  the  Washington  scene  and 
expressed  in  the  most  emphatic  terms  their  anxiety  to 
nullify  it  for  the  present  and  render  it  impossible  for  the 
future. 

We  can  think  of  at  least  a  dozen  ways  in  which  Inde- 
pendents with  initiative  and  imagination  could  enter  into 
constructive  competition  with  Chain   Stores,  constructive 
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for  both  their  interests  and  for  that  interest  which  is  more 
important  than  either — the  interest  of  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer. In  fact,  we  know  some  Independents  who  are  hold- 
ing their  own  in  the  stiffness  of  competition  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  expend  their  energies  in  the  business  of 
improving  their  service  to  consumers  rather  than  lobby- 
ing for  legislation  aimed  at  destroying  their  successful  com- 
petitors. If  any  energetic  Independent  followed  our  sug- 
gestions, he  would,  we  believe,  run  the  grave  risk  of  be- 
coming so  successful  that  he  would  find  himself  operating 
a  chain.  He  would  then  be  a  candidate  for  Mr.  Patman's 
taxation  axe.  So  why  should  any  small  businessman  want 
to  bother  to  strive  for  innovation  in  the  conduct  of  enter- 
prise, and  for  business  success  on  a  basis  of  improving  his 
service  to  consumers? 

Let  consumers  first  make  up  their  minds  to  rid  Wash- 
ington of  all  those  whose  instincts  are  toward  collectiviza- 
tion and  nationalization  of  industry,  and  whose  continued 
presence  in  the  nation's  capital  menaces  the  progress  of 
American  business  and  the  welfare  of  American  consumers. 
This  year  will  be  a  good  time  to  send  scores  of  New  Deal 
Congressmen  back  to  their  home  communities.  If  their 
legislative  competence  is  any  measure  of  their  business 
abilities,  they  are  beyond  being  effectively  aided  by  the 
Patman  bill  for  they  will  not  be  able  to  run  a  corner 
grocery  store  under  the  conditions  of  an  exacting  com- 
petition with  other  small  merchants.  Many  such  Congress- 
men relieved  of  legislative  office  will  no  doubt  find  them- 
selves in  a  WPA  administrative  job,  but  as  relief  recipients 
they  will  cost  the  consumer-taxpayer  less  than  in  their 
present  position,  which  not  only  commands  a  salary  of 
$10,000  a  year,  but  affords  them  extraordinary  oppor- 
tunities to  play  havoc  with  an  economic  system  which 
has  made  America  the  possessor  of  more  than  70  per  cent 
of  the  world's  automobiles  and  of  other  consumers*  goods 
'n  comparable  abundance  and  usefulness. 
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What  Is  Rayon? 

AY  ON  is  a  man-made  textile  fiber  made  chemically 
from  a  cellulose  base.  Cellulose  is  the  chief  ele- 
ment in  the  cells  of  all  trees  or  plants.  Spruce 
wood  and  cotton  fibers  (linters)  are  now  used  in  making 
rayon. 

Rayon  is  ''the  generic  (i.  e.  classifying)  name  of  fila- 
ments (fine  fibers)  made  from  various  solutions  of  modified 
cellulose  by  pressing  or  drawing  the  cellulose  solution 
through  an  orifice  (tiny  hole)  and  solidifying  it  in  the 
form  of  a  filament  or  filaments  by  means  of  some  precipi- 
tating medium."  In  other  words,  "rayon"  is  made  by 
"cooking"  spruce  wood  or  cotton  fibers  (vegetable  prod- 
ucts) and  dissolving  the  cellulose  thus  obtained  in  suitable 
solvents.  After  a  series  of  chemical  treatments,  the  solution 
is  forced  through  holes  as  tiny  as  three-thousandths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  solidified  into  filaments  sometimes 
even  finer  than  silk  fiber.  These  filaments  are  twined 
(twisted)  together  to  make  thread  or  yam. 

History 

To  trace  the  origin  of  rayon,  we  must  go  as  far  back  as 
1664.  From  this  date,  scientists,  chemists,  and  experi- 
menters continued  research  in  the  making  of  a  man-made 
fiber,  but  no  real  practical  advance  was  made  until  the 
cellulose    basis    was    discovered.     A    Frenchman,    Count 
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Hilairc  de  Chardonnet,  studied  the  silk  worm  and  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  mulberry  leaf  on  which  the 
silk  worm  feeds.  He  reasoned  that  since  the  mulberry 
leaf  is  composed  principally  of  cellulose  that  it  should  be 
possible  "to  digest"  cellulose  chemically,  then  to  force  the 
resulting  cellulose  solution  through  a  tiny  hole  and  solidify 
it.  He  was  successful  and  invented  and  patented  the  first 
commercially  successful  method  of  making  fiber  from  cellu- 
lose. This  was  about  1884.  The  method  was  called  the 
Nitro-Cellulose  or  Chardonnet  process.  Although  there 
have  been  vast  improvements  in  the  methods  of  manufac- 
ture and  in  the  products,  great  credit  should  go  to  Chardon- 
net, and  those  who  preceded  and  followed  him,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  vast  industry  and  in  perfecting  and 
popularizing  the  man-made  fiber — rayon.  Introduced  in 
the  United  States  about  1910,  the  product  was  sold  under 
various  names,  including  "artificial  silk,"  "glos,"  "synthetic 
silk,"  but  in  1924  a  committee  of  leading  manufacturers 
and  retailers  agreed  upon  the  name  "rayon."  It  has  been 
known  by  this  name  ever  since. 

Manufacturing  Processes 

By  the  use  of  varying  methods  and  treatments  of  cellu- 
lose, there  are  four  processes  of  manufacturing  rayon. 

All  four  forms  are  rayon,  and  may  be  described  as 
"nitro-cellulose  rayon,"  "cuprammonium  rayon,"  "viscose 
rayon,"  "acetate  rayon."  The  first  (nitro-cellulose  rayon) 
is  not  now  being  made  in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 

Some  Characteristics  of  Rayon 

1.  Rayon  threads  are  uniform  and  smooth,  and  can  be 
manufactured  so  as  to  retain  a  permanent  high,  semi-dull 
or  dull  lustre.  The  smoothness  of  the  yarn  resists  friction 
wear  and  soiling. 

2.  Rayon  is  versatile  and  adaptable  to  many  types  of 
weave  and  combination  with  other  fibers.   When  combined 
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with  wool  in  sufficient  quantity,  it  helps  to  overcome  wool 
shrinkage.  It  may  be  combined  with  cotton,  silk,  wool, 
and  linen  to  add  lustre  or  pattern. 

3.  Rayon  takes  colors  well  and  may  be  dyed  beautifully 
and  as  fast  as  any  other  fibers.  White  rayon  retains  its 
whiteness. 

4.  Kayon  is  not  as  strong  (particularly  when  wet)  nor 
as  elastic,  as  good  quality  pure  silk.  Rayon  yam  or  thread 
stretches  but  does  not  so  easily  spring  back  to  its  original 
length  or  shape.  (One  who  purchases  a  tight  fitting  garment 
must  recognize  this  possibility.) 

5.  Rayon  is  a  good  heat  conductor  so  that  it  makes  a 
cool  garment  by  dissipating  body  heat,  but  fabric  construc- 
tion, type  of  weave  or  combination  with  other  fibers  deter- 
mines the  quality  of  warmth  or  coolness.  It  absorbs  moisture, 
which  is  an  advantage  in  such  garments  as  underwear,  al- 
thought  it  does  not  dry  as  quickly  as  some  other  fibers. 
Rayon  is  not  subject  to  mildew. 

6.  Rayon  has  a  high  rating  in  resistance  to  the  effect 
of  sunlight,  but  does  not  stand  unreasonable  exposure  (nor 
will  other  fibers). 

7.  Under  proper  handling,  as  with  any  other  fiber, 
rayon  fabrics  may  be  readily  laundered  and  dry  cleaned. 
IV hen  wet,  rayon  fabrics  lose  strength,  and  may  be  dam- 
aged hy  handling,  or  injured  by  friction. 

8.  Because  rayon  fibers  may  be  so  smooth,  the  threads 
in  loosely  woven  fabrics,  as  sometimes  found  in  cheap 
dresses,  are  likely  to  slip,  unless  held  in  place  by  good  con- 
struction, as  for  example,  not  too  much  difference  in  the 
size  or  weight  of  the  warp  and  filling  threads.  Wide  seams 
or  reinforced  seams  are  a  protection  against  seam  slippage. 
Whether  or  not  knitted  rayon  fabrics  will  run  depends  upon 
the  construction  of  the  fabrics. 

9.  Rayon  is  not  as  susceptible  to  injury  by  perspiration 
as  metallic  weighted  fabrics.  Deodorants  or  toiletries  de- 
sigfned  to  check  perspiration  are  likely  to  injure  any  fabric. 
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but,  with  proper  use,  this  can  be  minimized.  Liquid 
deodorants,  if  spilled  directly  on  rayon,  will  attack  it  just 
as  it  does  cotton. 

Some  Different  Characteristics  of  Acetate  Rayon 

1.  Special  dyes  must  be  used  because  acetate  rayon  is 
not  susceptible  to  the  same  dyes  as  other  forms  of  rayon. 
Therefore,  it  is  often  used  in  combination  with  other 
fibers,  or  other  forms  of  rayon  for  cross  dyeing  effects. 

2.  Acetate  rayon  launders  and  dry  cleans  readily,  dries 
quickly,  but  some  of  the  stain-removing  agents  used  on 
other  forms  of  rayon  cannot  be  used  on  acetate  rayon. 
Therefore,  it  is  important  to  recognize  acetate  rayon 
articles. 

3.  Acetate  rayon  absorbs  moisture  more  slowly  than 
other  types  of  rayon,  is  less  easily  affected  by  perspiration, 
deodorants,  or  toiletries  designed  to  check  perspiration; 
loses  less  strength  when  wet,  has  less  tendency  to  stretch 
or  shrink,  crush  or  wrinkle;  and  is  not  appreciably  affected 
by  sea  water,  which  accounts  for  its  use  in  bathing  suits. 

Spun  Rayon 

Spun  rayon  yarn  is  made  of  short  strands  of  rayon  fibers 
twisted  together.  The  threads  in  spun  rayon,  due  to  the 
tight  twisting  of  the  short  fibers,  and  the  fuzzy  surface, 
do  not  slip  as  easily  as  filament  rayon  thread  or  yarn. 
Spun  rayons  will  pick  up  soil  more  easily  than  regular 
rayon  because  of  the  short  fibers.  The  fibers  are  handled 
in  much  the  same  way  as  natural  fibers  to  produce  fabrics 
having  an  appearance  like  fabrics  of  cotton  or  wool  or 
linen.  Spun  rayon  is  readily  blended  with  other  textile 
fibers  as  in  suitings  and  dress  cloths. 

Easy  Tests  for  Rayon 

Burning  Test. 

A  sample  of  acetate  rayon  puckers  and  curls  while  burn- 
ing; seems  to  melt  or  fuse,  leaving  a  hard,  black-beaded 
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formation  along  burned  edge  ( a  single  acetate  rayon  thread 
leaves  a  hard  black  ball  on  the  burned  end),  makes  tiny 
sparks  like  sparkler;  slight  acid  odor.  Other  forms  of 
rayon  burn  quickly  with  odor  of  burning  paper,  leave  very 
little  ash,  soft  and  light;  black  line  along  burned  edge,  but 
no  beaded  or  ball  formation. 
Acetone  Test. 

A  few  drops  of  acetone  (liquid  nail  polish  remover)  will 
dissolve  acetate  rayon,  but  will  not  dissolve  other  forms 
of  rayon  or  other  fibers. 

Note:  Contrasted  with  the  above,  a  distinguishing  test 
for  silk  is  as  follows :  Pure  silk  burns  steadily  and  quickly 
with  a  clear  flame,  leaving  a  small  black  ball,  which  can 
be  crushed  readily  between  the  fingers,  whereas,  weighted 
silk  burns  slowly  and  leaves  a  heavy  metallic  ash  (which 
should  not  be  confused  with  the  bead-like  ash  of  acetate 
rayon),  sometimes  a  skeleton  of  the  fabric,  but  in  either 
case  the  odor,  distinctly  different  from  the  odor  of  burning 
rayon,  is  like  that  of  burning  hair  or  feathers. 

Descriptive  Terms 

The  following  rules  for  advertising  and  selling  rayon 
should  be  known  to  consumers. 
Name  the  Material, 

If  an  article  is  made  of  rayon,  it  should  be  so  described. 
If  it  is  composed  of  rayon  and  other  fibers,  such  as  silk, 
wool,  cotton,  then  all  materials  should  be  named,  the  ma- 
terial predominant  by  weight  being  named  first.  For 
example,  "Rayon  and  Cotton  Dresses." 
Trade  Names  and  Terms. 

There  are  many  terms  which  by  practice,  custom,  or  law 
mean  silk,  for  example,  "Satin,"  "Crepe,"  "Taffeta,"  "Vel- 
vet," "Chiffon,"  etc.  There  are  others  which  mean  wool, 
for  example,  "Tweed,"  "Serge,"  "Flannel,"  etc.  Such 
terms  should  not  be  used  to  describe  articles  made  of  rayon 
or  containing  rayon,  unless  the  material  content  is  named. 
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For  example,  '*Rayon  Satin,"  "Rayon  and  Wool  Tweed," 
etc.,  etc. 

Care  of  Rayon  Fabrics 
IVasking 

Washable  rayon  dresses,  undergarments,  and  other 
articles  are  frequently  and  easily  done  with  the  regular 
wash  and  without  trouble.  The  following  suggestions  are 
appropriate  for  those  articles  which  might  receive  special 
attention. 

Rayon  fabrics  may  be  washed  in  the  same  way  as  silks 
with  soaps  suitable  for  washing  silks.  Soap  is  not  injurious 
to  rayon,  but,  of  course,  a  pure,  mild  soap  should  be  used. 
Cleansing  agents  containing  caustic  soda  should  not  be 
used.  Use  lukewarm,  not  hot  water,  and  dissolve  the  soap 
thoroughly  before  immersing  the  fabric.  Squeeze  the  sudsy 
water  through. the  fabric,  do  not  rub  or  handle  it  roughly. 
Rinse  the  fabric  carefully  and  thoroughly  by  squeezing  it  in 
clear,  lukewarm  water.  Do  not  rub,  wring,  nor  twist  the 
fabric.  Do  not  soak  colored  rayon  fabrics,  (or  any  other 
colored  fabrics).    Wash  colored  garments  separately. 

In  washing  and  rinsing  a  rayon  fabric,  its  weight  should 
be  supported  by  the  hands  and  the  material  worked  gently. 
In  removing  the  article  from  the  water,  it  should  be  lifted 
in  the  hands,  and  not  pulled  out  by  grabbing  one  part  of  it. 
Care  is  advisable  in  washing  so  as  not  to  pull,  stretch,  or 
injure  the  fabric.  Remember,  rayon  loses  strength  when 
wet;  regains  its  strength  when  dry. 

Dry  Cleaning. 

Although  home  washing  might  be  successful,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  have  articles  dry  cleaned  when  washability  is 
doubtful.  Those  fabrics  definitely  designated  as  "not  wash- 
able" should  be  dry  cleaned.  If  colorfastness  is  doubtful, 
u  can  be  tested  by  washing  and  drying  a  small  sample  of 
the  fabric  first. 

Unless  the  ingredients  of  home  cleaning  solvents,  and 
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their  effects,  are  definitely  known,  it  is  inadvisable  to  use 
them  on  rayon.  For  example,  solvents  containing  chloro- 
form, ether,  or  acetone  will  injure  acetate  rayon. 

Drying. 

To  dry  rayon  fabrics  quickly  and  easily  lay  them  on  a 
flat  surface,  without  stretching,  or  roll  them  in  a  Turkish 
towel,  and  knead  them  for  a  moment  to  remove  excess 
moisture,  imroU  them  immediately,  and  hang  them  in  the 
shade.  Articles  hung  to  dry  should  be  hung  evenly  over 
a  line  or  rod.  It  is  better  to  dry  knitted  rayon  articles  flat 
because  hanging  them  on  a  line  in  a  wet  condition  is  apt  to 
drag  them  out  of  shape.  Do  not  dry  rayon  near  a  radiator 
or  hot  §tove.  As  with  garments  of  other  fibers,  it  is  well 
to  measure  garments  of  knitted  rayon,  rayon  crepe,  or 
novelty  fabrics  before  wetting,  so  that  they  may  be  eased 
back  to  that  size  as  they  dry.  Allowing  rayon  articles  to  dry 
and  then  sprinkling  them  may  cause  unnecessary  shrinkage. 

Ironing. 

Rayon  fabrics  may  be  ironed  readily,  but  it  is  advisable 
to  use  a  warm,  not  a  hot,  iron.  Excessive  heat  is  injurious 
to  rayon.  Press  on  the  wrong  side,  through  a  slightly 
dampened  cloth,  or  directly  when  the  fabric  is  slightly 
damp.  Be  sure  not  to  use  a  hot  iron  on  acetate  rayon;  and, 
to  avoid  iron  marks  or  "shine,"  iron  acetate  rayon  garments 
on  the  wrong  side.  Some  rayon  fabrics,  such  as  rough 
crepes,  novelty  weaves,  dull  or  delustered  rayons,  had  best 
be  ironed  when  dry  or  nearly  dry.  It  is  better  to  iron  mix- 
tures of  rayon  and  other  fibers  slightly  damp,  except  com- 
binations of  rayon  and  wool  which  should  be  pressed  when 
dry,  using  a  damp  cloth  over  the  material.  Matelasses  and 
similar  types  should  be  shaped  while  damp,  pressed  while 
dry  over  a  Turkish  towel  to  retain  crinkle.  Iron  all  rayon 
materials  with  a  smooth  even  pressure.  If  the  dye  is  not 
fast,  allow  the  material  to  become  almost  dry  before 
attempting  to  iron. 
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prrp^HAT  rose  buying  is  of  interest  to  many  consumers 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  about  20,000,000  rose 
bushes  (mostly  hybrid  teas  and  climbers)  are  sold 
in  this  country  every  year.  Some  of  these  are  good,  some 
bad,  and  some  absolutely  worthless. 

Roses  are  classified  according  to  origin,  habit  of  growth, 
type  of  bloom,  etc.  A  ^'species  rose"  is  a  variety  that  oc- 
curs naturally  and  reproduces  true  to  form  from  seed. 
A  species  rose  usually,  but  not  always,  has  a  single  bloom 
and  a  single,  short  blooming  period.  Practically  all  of  the 
roses  in  commerce  are  hybrids  that  cannot  be  reproduced 
true  to  form  from  seed.  Such  roses  are  reproduced  either 
by  rooting  a  cutting  or  by  budding  of  the  desired  rose  onto 
a  suitable  "understock."  True  grafting  is  rarely  employed 
because  bud  grafting  or  budding  is  definitely  better  in 
every  way.  These  budded  roses  are  the  "two-year-old 
field-grown"  bushes  of  com-nerce. 

Own-root  roses,  both  good  and  bad,  are  still  obtainable 
as  greenhouse  pot  plants  from  a  few  large  concerns  in 
the  Middle  West.  The  field-grown  own-root  or  dormant 
own-root  rose,  however,  has  almost  disappeared  from  the 
market 

Budded  Stock 

Growers  of  two-year-old  field-grown  roses  plant  annually 
thousands  of  wild  roses  which  are  of  two  or  three  varieties. 
After  midsummer  when  these  have  attained  sufficient  size, 
a  cut  is  made  in  the  stem  close  to  the  ground  and  a  bud 

SO 
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of  the  rose  that  is  desired  for  bloom  is  budded  (grafted) 
to  it. 

The  plant  is  allowed  to  stay  in  the  ground  and  next 
spring  the  wild  rose  is  cut  off  just  above  the  bud.  The 
bud  grows  and  develops  into  the  variety  of  rose  from  which 
it  was  taken. 

Buds  from  canes  which  have  produced  blooms  on  the 
parent  bush  are  the  best  to  use  for  budding;  but  too  often, 
the  grower  in  his  desire  to  sell  a  large  ntunber  of  bushes 
of  the  rarer  and  higher-priced  varieties  will  use  buds  from 
canes  which  have  not  produced  blossoms.  As  a  result,  the 
new  rose  will  produce  fewer  blossoms  or  perhaps  none  at  all. 

After  the  budded  roses  have  become  dormant  in  the  fall 
of  the  year  following  the  transfer  of  the  buds,  the  plants 
are  ploughed  up  and  stored  in  sheds  or  cellars  for  the 
winter,  graded,  and  then  offered  for  sale.  These  are  the 
true  "two-year-old  field-grown"  roses.  The  roots  of  the 
rose  are  very  tender;  after  being  ploughed,  they  should 
not  be  exposed  to  sun  or  wind. 

Nurserymen  have  adopted  two  grades  for  rose  bushes: 
No.  1  or  first  grade,  and  No.  Ij^.  There  are  also  the  less 
common  grades  2  and  3.  A  No.  1  bush  should  have  three 
or  more  canes  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches  long  and  a 
No.  1^  bush  two  or  more  canes  twelve  to  fourteen  inches 
long.  They  have  of  course  been  cut  back  to  that  length 
for  compactness  in  shipping.  The  length  of  the  canes  is  of 
little  importance  as  roses  bloom  only  on  new  wood;  the 
number  of  canes  and  the  amount  of  roots,  however,  are  im- 
portant. Only  a  few  of  the  catalogs  mention  grades;  but 
the  consumer  would  do  well  to  specify  the  grade  when 
ordering. 

Buying  Roses 

The  consumer  should  buy  his  roses  from  a  reliable 
nurseryman  or  grower  and  should  shun  the  offerings  of 
department  stores,  grocery  stores,  or  variety  chain  stores. 
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Reputable  growers  guarantee  their  roses  to  be  two-year- 
old  field-grown  roses  which  are  true  to  name  and  which 
will  live  and  blossom  in  the  current  season,  and  they  will 
replace  without  charge,  and  without  argument,  roses  which 
are  not  as  represented.  Buy  roses  grown  in  your  latitude. 
If  you  live  in  the  north,  you  will  find  that  roses  which 
have  had  a  winter  in  the  ground  will  give  best  results.  Many 
southern-raised  roses  have  not  had  this  treatment,  and 
have  been  artificially  treated  to  remove  the  leaves  so  that 
they  appear  dormant.  The  canes  of  these  roses  are  soft 
and  tend  to  wither.  When  the  consumer  does  not  buy 
from  a  reliable  nurseryman,  he  may  obtain  perhaps,  instead 
of  a  two-year-old  field-grown  rose,  a  hothouse  discard 
which  has  been  forced  by  heat,  moisture,  and  fertilizer  to 
produce  blooms  for  sale.  This  plant  is  worth  only  five  or 
ten  cents  and  often  takes  a  year  or  two  to  recover  from  its 
exhaustion.  Or  the  consumer  may  order  a  red  rose  and 
receive  instead  a  pink  one.  When  he  complains,  he  will  be 
likely  to  receive  a  letter  saying  "your  complaint  received 
and  I  will  take  this  matter  up  with  the  jobber"  or  "have 
sold  all  my  roses  and  will  have  no  more  till  next  spring." 

Reputable  growers  pack  their  roses  for  shipment  in  wet 
peat  moss  so  that  the  roots  will  not  be  dried  out  in  trans- 
portation. Some,  less  conscientious,  or  poorly  informed, 
use  sawdust  or  newspaper,  which  is  cheaper,  and  as  a 
result  you  receive  a  dried-out  rose  which  may  be  almost 
dead  when  you  receive  it  and  may  never  be  as  good  as  if 
properly  packed.  It  may  be  well  to  soak  the  roots  of  any 
rose  twenty- four  hours  before  planting. 

The  best  time  to  plant  roses  is  in  the  fall.  At  that  time, 
since  the  roses  have  just  been  harvested  and  are  in  prime 
condition,  you  can  get  the  best  selection  and  the  best  plants. 
There  will  also  be  less  chance  for  substitution.  If  you 
do  not  wish  to  plant  in  the  fall,  order  the  roses  and  store 
them  for  the  winter.  If  you  put  them  in  a  hole  a  foot 
deep  and  cover  them  up,  except  the  tips,  they  will  winter 
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perfectly.  All  growers  admit  that  this  is  the  best  way  to 
winter  roses,  but  storing  them  in  a  shed  or  cellar  as  the 
growers  do  is  cheaper. 

Roses  are  sometimes  sold  in  boxes  at  a  higher  price. 
The  box  is  handy,  but  too  often  it  covers  poor  plants 
with  the  roots  cut  off  to  fit  the  box.  Potted  roses  may  be 
good  if  too  much  root  has  not  been  cut  off  to  fit  the  pot. 
Buy  them  in  large  paper  containers  with  plenty  of  dirt. 

An  advertisement  offering  from  eight  to  twelve  rose 
bushes  for  a  dollar  (with  no  qualification  such  as  "field- 
grown"  or  "two-year*')  may  sound  like  a  bargain;  if  you 
send  in  your  dollar  you  will  receive  a  package  about  ten 
to  twelve  inches  in  length  and  about  three  inches  in 
diameter.  If  the  company  is  "reliable,"  the  roses  will  be, 
in  general,  well-rooted  "slips"  (but  not  always  properly 
labeled).  To  the  uninitiated  purchaser  familiar  with  budded 
plants  only,  these  will  seem  pitifully  small  and  fragile.  They 
are  small  and  fragile  but  not  necessarily  a  fraud.  If  set 
out  into  the  open  ground  without  protection  or  further 
care,  the  chance  of  survival  is  not  high  and  in  any  event 
is  dependent  on  the  weather.  Good  results  can  be  obtained 
by  planting  directly  in  the  bed  when  received  and  inverting 
an  old  fruit  basket  or  similar  protection  over  the  plant 
until  growth  starts,  taking  care  that  it  is  well  watered,  but 
not  overwatered,  for  several  weeks.  Whereas  a  two-year- 
old  field-grown  rose  will  blossom  in  a  few  weeks,  the  usual 
own-root  rose  is  so  small  that  it  may  be  a  year  or  two 
before  it  blooms.  Not  all  roses  can  be  grown  on  their  own 
roots. 

It  should  be  noted  that  two  things  are  required :  a  well- 
rooted  "one-year-old"  plant  and  proper  starting  treatment 
The  varieties  that  are  difficult  to  grow  on  their  own  root! 
will  not  have  a  good  root  system  when  received. 

Since  1930,  it  has  been  possible  for  any  grower  to  patent 
his  rose,  if  he  has  originated  a  new  variety.  Nearly  two 
hundred  roses  have  been  patented.  In  fact,  many  patented 
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roses  as  propagated  are  distinctly  inferior  to  unpatented 
varieties.  Do  not  be  misled  by  the  glowing  description, 
cuts,  and  advertising  ballyhoo  about  patented  roses.  If 
you  cannot  afford  to  experiment,  it  is  best  to  let  others 
give  the  test  of  time  to  all  new  roses,  patented  or  otherwise. 

The  price  for  a  newly  introduced  rose  is  at  least  $1.50, 
and  this  decreases  yearly  unless  the  demand  is  such  that 
the  price  is  held  up  by  the  patent  holder.  The  customary 
price  for  an  unpatented  rose  is  usually  seventy-five  cents, 
sometimes  sixty  cents,  and  less  in  quantity.  Prices  include 
free  delivery  except  for  potted  plants,  and  carry  a  guaranty 
that  the  plants  will  live,  bloom,  and  be  true  to  name.  Since 
a  grower  has  facilities  for  only  a  limited  number  of  roses, 
he  sometimes  discards  a  rose  which  has  stood  the  test  of 
time  in  order  to  make  room  for  a  new  variety  which  can 
be  sold  at  a  higher  price  and,  presumably,  higher  profit. 

To  sum  up  very  briefly :  Buy  your  roses  from  reputable 
firms  who  advertise  two-year-old  field-grown  roses  (own- 
root  green  house  grown  roses  may  be  satisfactory  if  you 
live  in  a  warm  latitude — as  warm  as  Washington,  D.  C.) 
and  who  guarantee  them  to  grow  and  to  bloom  true  to 
name.  If  you  live  in  the  northern  tier  of  states,  good  re- 
sults will  be  most  likely  if  you  buy  northern-grown  roses. 

Recommended  Rose  Varieties 
Hybrid  Teas 

White:     Kaiserin  Auguste  Viktoria,  Mme.  Jules  Bouche. 

Pink:  Briarcliff,  Mrs.  Chas.  Bell,  Radiance,  Editor  Mc- 
Farland,  Mme.  Butterfly. 

Multicolored  Pinks:  Betty  Uprichard,  Edith  Nellie  Per- 
kins, Nellie  E.  Hillock. 

Red :  Red  Radiance,  Joyous  Cavalier,  Etoile  de  Hollande, 
Ami  Quinard,  Crimson  Glory,  Rouge  Mallerin. 

Yellow:  Luna,  Golden  Dawn,  Sir  Henry  Segrave,  Mrs. 
E.  P.  Thom,  Mrs.  Pierre  S.  du  Pont. 
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Multicolor:     Condesa  de  Sastago,  Pres.  H.  Hoover. 

Hybrid  Perpetual 

Frau  Karl  Druschki.    Generally  considered  the  best  white 
rose.    Scentless. 

Climbers 

♦Mermaid  (Sprawls  rather  than  climbs.) 

Mary  Wallace 

American  Pillar 

Paul's  Scarlet 

♦Climbing  Talisman 

Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet 

♦Mme.  Gregoire  Staechelin 

Birdie  Blye  (pillar) 

Kitty  Kininmonth 

New  Dawn 

Sources  of  Rose  Bushes 
Budded  Stock 

There  are  a  number  of  reliable  nurser)rmen  available. 
The  following  sell  only  No.  1  grade,  two-year-old  field- 
grown  stock  and  are  believed  by  the  author  of  these  list- 
ings to  be  fully  dependable : 

The  Mount  Baker  Nurseries,  Sumus,  Washington 
Paramount  Nursery,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
The  Conard-Pyle  Co.,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Bobbink  &  Atkins,  Box  33,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 
Melvin  Wyant,  Mentor,  Ohio 

Own-Root  Roses 

Good  &  Reese,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Ohio 
Geo.  H.  Mellen  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio 
Heller  Brothers  Co.,  New  Castle,  Ind. 

•  Tepder,  will  not  do  well  where  temperatures  fall  bdow  0°F. 
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IN"  selecting  one  of  the  common  types  of  shaving  aids — 
shaving  soap  (in  tablet,  cake,  bowl,  stick,  or  powder 
form),  lathering  shaving  cream,  or  lather  less  shaving 
cream — it  should  be  remembered  that  ordinary  tablet  or 
cake  shaving  soap  is  wholly  satisfactory  and  decidedly  the 
most  economical  to  use.  Thus  if  one  wishes  to  buy  shaving 
soaps  economically,  it  is  easy  to  do  so.  With  fifteen  to 
twenty  cents'  worth  of  shaving  soap  bought  by  the  poimd 
and  used  unstintingly,  a  man  can  shave  every  day  for  a 
year — even  five  cents*  worth  is  more  than  sufficient  for  a 
year's  shaving  when  used  somewhat  frugally.  With  the 
much-adrertised  lathering  shaving  creams,  the  cost  will 
amount  to  a  dollar  or  two  a  year;  with  latherless  creams, 
to  perhaps  two  or  three  times  this  figure. 

A  good  shaving  soap  should  be  free  from  irritating  prop- 
erties, and  produce  a  copious  heavy  lather  which  holds 
water.  Requirements  for  a  good  shaving  cream  are  those 
of  a  good  shaving  soap  plus  a  soft  creamy  consistency, 
making  it  easy  to  spread  and  dissolve  the  product  into 
lather.  For  the  sake  of  enjoying  the  particular  consistency 
of  a  cream,  the  purchaser  must  pay  for  a  large  proportion 
of  water  and  usually  for  about  ten  per  cent  added  glycerin, 
which  is  no  boon  to  one's  skin  and  may  be  the  opposite. 

An  article  on  the  "Factors  Involved  in  Satisfactory 
Shaving,"  by  Lester  Hollander  and  Elbridge  J.  Casselman, 
was  recently  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical   Association.     The   article   gives   the   conclusions 
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reached  by  observations  of  thirty-one  scientists  who  par- 
ticipated in  shaving  tests  over  a  period  of  four  years. 

It  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  many  of  the  conclusions 
reached  by  this  capable  group  of  observers  should  agree 
with  those  of  the  ordinary  man  who,  after  shaving  for 
forty  years,  has  himself  become  something  of  an  expert 
in  the  art  of  pogonotomy  otherwise  known  as  shaving;  but 
even  though  the  ordinary  man  may  rightly  consider  himself 
an  authority  on  shaving,  he  will  nevertheless  be  likely  to 
learn  something  from  the  conclusions  of  these  investigators 
and  to  find  some  of  them  worth  testing  for  himself.  "Dull 
blades,  incompletely  softened  hairs,  or  improper  shaving 
angles  arc  the  main  causes  of  unsatisfactory  shaving,"  say 
these  investigators.  "The  best  shaving  soap  devised  does 
not  compensate  for  the  use  of  cold  water  or  for  a  dull 
blade.  On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  hot  water,  a  prepara- 
tional  time  of  from  two  and  one-half  to  three  minutes,  and 
a  sharp  blade  in  a  correctly  designed  razor  make  the  use  of 
any  non-irritating  soap  perfectly  satisfactory  whether  a 
brush  is  used  for  lathering  or  not.  .  .  .  The  primary  purpose 
in  preparing  the  face  for  shaving  is  to  modify  the  initial 
hard  condition  of  the  hair-shaft  .  .  .  not  less  than  three 
minutes*  preparation  is  required  to  soften  the  hair  for  the 
most  satisfactory  shaving  conditions." 

Softening  of  the  hair  is  accomplished  by  the  action  of 
water,  and  was  found  by  the  investigators  to  be  aided  by 
soap  and  by  having  the  water  hot.  To  prepare  the  face 
for  shaving,  it  is  recommended  that  it  be  thoroughly 
washed  with  toilet  soap  and  hot  water  for  a  half  minute 
and  rinsed  so  as  to  remove  dirt,  sweat,  sebum.  The  shaving 
soap  should  then  be  rubbed  on  the  face  and  lathered  with 
the  hand  or  brush,  using  plenty  of  hot  water,  for  two  and 
one-half  to  three  minutes.  The  advantage  of  using  a  brush 
instead  of  the  hand  for  this  lies  in  the  ability  of  the  brush 
to  hold  a  considerable  supply  of  hot  water  which  does  not 
cool  off  quickly.    A  stiff  non-lathering  shaving  cream  has 
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the  advantage  that  it  helps  to  protect  the  skin  from  irrita- 
tion. It  should  be  added,  perhaps,  that  such  creams  have 
a  much  greater  tendency  to  clog  a  safety  razor,  and  thus 
interfere  with  its  action,  than  do  the  old-fashioned  soaps 
and  creams.  If  latherless  cream  is  to  be  used  it  should  be 
applied  on  top  of  the  soap  and  rubbed  into  it  with  the  hand, 
or  a  little  petrolatum  (Vaseline)  may  be  added  to  stiffen 
the  lather  and  protect  the  skin.  The  razor  should  be  wet 
with  hot  water,  and  both  the  razor  and  face  kept  constantly 
wet  throughout  the  shaving.  The  most  generally  satisfac- 
tory angle  at  which  to  hold  the  blade  to  the  face  is  one  of 
around  thirty  degrees.  Places  which  are  the  hardest  to 
shave,  such  as  the  upper  lip  and  central  portion  of  the  chin, 
may  be  left  to  the  last  so  as  to  give  the  hairs  a  longer 
time  in  which  to  soften.  For  men  whose  beard  hairs  are 
white  or  gray,  as  much  as  five  minutes  should  be  allowed 
for  soaking  the  beard  with  hot  water. 

After  shaving,  an  antiseptic  and  talcum  powder  were 
found  to  increase  the  comfort.  A  fifty  per  cent  solution 
of  ethyl  alcohol,  a  seventy  per  cent  solution  of  ethyl  alco- 
hol, and  a  solution  containing  fifty  per  cent  ethyl  alcohol 
and  four  per  cent  salicylic  acid  were  each  found  satisfac- 
tory as  an  after  shaving  lotion.  [Consumers'  Digest  ven- 
tures to  question  the  advisability  of  using  the  third  formula, 
containing  salicylic  acid,  which  like  carbolic  acid  is  best 
left  out  of  all  cosmetic  preparations  intended  for  frequent 
or  regular  use.]  To  control  bleeding  from  accidental  nicks 
or  cuts,  bismuth  subgallate,  a  powder,  was  recommended. 
For  the  man  whose  face  is  unusually  sensitive,  it  will  perhaps 
help  to  reduce  the  irritation  to  use  cold  water  to  work  up 
the  latter  after  the  face  has  been  thoroughly  washed  with 
hot  water  (which,  of  course,  will  necessitate  a  longer  time 
for  lathering  the  beard)  or  to  use  a  menthol  shaving  soap 
or  cream.  [In  the  opinion  of  Consumers'  Digest,  there  is 
doubt,  too,  of  the  wisdom  of  any  regular,  day-by-day  use 
of  menthol] 
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With  either  the  tablet  or  stick  soap,  the  soap  may  be 
moistened  and  rubbed  directly  over  the  beard  and  lathered 
with  the  fingers  or  preferably  with  a  brush.  The  metal 
top  of  a  common  type  of  mayonnaise  jar  snugly  fits  the 
common  size  soap  tablet  and  makes  a  holder  for  it  so  that 
the  tablet  may  be  used  just  as  conveniently  as  the  more 
expensive  shaving  stick;  or  a  jar  or  a  cup  may  serve  as  a 
satisfactory  holder. 

In  the  test  made  by  Consumers'  Research,  shaving  creams 
and  shaving  soaps  were  subjected  to  tests  similar  in  charac- 
ter to  those  commonly  given  to  toilet  soaps.  Besides  the 
usual  tests,  coconut  oil  content  was  determined,  for  this 
ingredient  when  present  in  large  amounts,  tends  to  cause 
a  degree  of  irritation  on  the  skins  of  many  persons.  All 
brands  tested  were  made  in  part  from  coconut  oil  because 
of  the  maker's  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  characteristics 
of  quick  lathering  and  lathering  in  hard  water  which  this  oil 
provides,  but  some  contained  a  much  larger  proportion  than 
others.  Coconut  oil  content,  even  of  the  soaps  and  shaving 
creams  recommended,  was  relatively  high  (higher  than  Con- 
sumers' Research  considers  desirable)  and  fell  into  the  range 
of  approximately  15  to  20  per  cent.  Coconut  oil  soap,  besides 
being  more  or  less  irritating,  provides  a  coarse-grained 
lather,  which  is  somewhat  undesirable,  and  quick  lather- 
ing is  no  real  advantage  in  view  of  the  fact  that  correct 
preparation  of  the  face  requires  several  minutes  anyway 
(for  the  hair  to  soak  up  water). 

Tests  were  made  for  speed  of  lathering,  amount  of 
lather  produced,  durability  of  lather,  and  retention  of  water 
in  the  lather.  Since  no  standard  methods  were  available 
for  making  these  tests,  suitable  test  methods  were  devised 
by  Consumers'  Research.  As  it  turned  out,  the  differences 
in  lather-producing  performance  found  between  brands 
were  judged  to  be  insignificant  from  the  practical  stand- 
point of  the  shaver. 

It  is  usually  more  economical  to  buy  the  larger  sizes 
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Exceptions  were  found,  however,  to  this  general  rule  and 
can  be  noted  in  the  listings.  Listings  are  in  order  of  price 
per  pound  of  dried  weight  of  the  soap,  which  serves  the 
consumer  as  a  rough,  but  reliable,  practical  measure  of  the 
relative  economy  in  use  of  the  various  brands.  (This  dried 
weight,  which  is  the  weight  of  the  product  after  it  has  been 
thoroughly  dried  in  an  oven  at  105  degrees  C,  may  in- 
clude certain  non-volatile  substances  other  than  soap,  often 
found  in  shaving  soaps  and  cream.  The  difference  between 
the  weight  of  dry  soap  and  the  "dried  weight"  will  in  gen- 
eral be  greater  for  shaving  creams  than  for  shaving  soaps 
and  may  likely  be  between  10  and  20  per  cent  of  the  total 
weight  of  the  cream.) 

Shaving  Soaps,  Including  Tablet,  Bowls,  Sticks,  Powders 

Recommended 
Williams  Mug  Shaving  Soap   (The  J.  B.  Williams  Co., 

Glastonbury,  Conn.)   5  cents.  Price  per  pound  of  dried 

weight:  50  cents. 
Williams  Barber  Bar  (The  J.  B.  Williams  Co.)  60  cents 

per  pound.   Price  per  pound  of  dried  weight :  65  cents. 
Williams  Shaving  Stick  Reload  (The  J.  B.  Williams  Co.) 

Small  size,  10  cents ;  large  size,  23  cents.  Price  per  pound 

of  dried  weight:  small  size,  $1.75;  large  size,  $2.10. 

Qualified  Recommendation 

Wards  Shave  Tablet,  Cat.  No.  53—4248  (Distrib.  Mont- 
gomery Ward  &  Co.)  Three  for  12  cents  plus  postage. 
Price  per  pound  of  dried  weight:  36  cents  (postage  not 
included). 

Colgate  Cup  ( Colgate-Palmolive- Pcet  Co.,  Chicago)  5 
cents.  Price  per  pound  of  dried  weight :  49  cents.  Coconut 
oil  content,  high. 

Palmolive  Shave  Tablet  ( Colgate-Palmolive- Peet  Co.)  5 
cents.  Price  per  pound  of  dried  weight :  50  cents.  Coco- 
nut oil  content,  high. 

Colgate   Barber   Shave    ( Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Co.)    60 
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cents  per  pound.  Price  per  pound  of  dried  weight:  66 
cents.  Coconut  oil  content,  high. 

Williams  Luxury  Shaving  Tablet  (The  J.  B.  Williams 
Co.)  25  cents.  Price  per  pound  of  dried  weight:  $1.55. 
Coconut  oil  content,  somewhat  high. 

Williams  Quick  &  Easy  Shaving  Powder  (The  J.  B.  Wil- 
liams Co.)  23  cents.  Price  per  pound  of  dried  weight: 
$1.80.  Coconut  oil  content,  somewhat  high. 

Colgate  Rapid  Shave  Powder  ( Colgate- Palmolive-Peet 
Co.)  23  cents  (labeled  25  cents).  Price  per  pound  of 
dried  weight:  $1.90.  Coconut  oil  content,  high. 

Colgate  Shave  Stick  ( Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Co.)  Small 
size,  10  cents;  medium  size,  23  cents.  Price  per  pound 
of  dried  weight:  small  size,  $1.90;  large  size,  $2.20.  Co- 
conut oil  content,  high. 

Yardley's  Shaving  Bowl  (Yardley  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  620  Fifth 
Ave.,  N.Y.C.)  $1.  Price  per  pound  of  dried  weight: 
$5.80.  Coconut  oil  content,  somewhat  high. 

Shaving  Creams 

Recommended 

Latherall  Bay  Rum  Shaving  Cream  (Distrib.  F.  W.  Wool- 
worth  Co.)  Small  size,  10  cents;  large  size,  20  cents. 
Price  per  pound  of  dried  weight:  small  size,  $1.60;  large 
size,  $1.45. 

Colgate  Rapid  Shave  Cream  ( Colgate-Palmolivc-Peet  Co., 
Chicago)  Small  size,  10  cents;  medium  size,  23  cents 
(labeled  25  cents) ;  large  size,  40  cents.  Price  per  pound 
of  dried  weight:  small  size,  $2.50;  medium  size,  $2.40; 
large  size,  $1.95. 

Wards  Vitaminized  Shaving  Cream,  Cat.  No.  53 — 3905. 
(Distrib.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.)  19  cents  plus  post- 
age, sold  in  combination  with  tube  of  tooth  paste,  whence 
price  of  soap  is  not  closely  determined.  Price  per  pound 
of  dried  weight:  at  19  cents  per  tube  would  be  $1.95. 
Value   of   added   vitamins    in   a    "vitaminized"    cream, 
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judged  insignificant  from  standpoint  of  the  consumer. 
Squibb  Shaving  Cream   (E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  N.Y.C.) 

24  cents  (labeled  25  cents).    Price  per  pound  of  dried 

weight:  $2.75. 
Yardleys  Shaving  Cream,  No.  2056  (Yardley  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

620  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.)  50  cents.    Price  per  pound  of 

dried  weight:  $7.20. 

Qualified  Recommendation 

Lavender  (Craig-Martin,  Chicago;  distrib.  F.  W.  Wool- 
worth  Co.)  Small  size,  10  cents;  large  size,  20  cents. 
Price  per  pound  of  dried  weight:  small  size,  $1.25;  large 
size,  $1.30.  Coconut  oil  content,  high. 

Dermaseptic  Mentholated  (American  Specialty  Co.,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.)  20  cents.  Price  per  pound  of  dried  weight: 
$1.40.  Coconut  oil  content,  high. 

Velvo  Bay  Rum  Shaving  Cream,  Cat.  No.  8 — 4902.  (Dis- 
trib. Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.)  17  cents  plus  postage.  Price 
per  pound  of  dried  weight:  $1.90  (postage  not  included). 
Coconut  oil  content,  high. 

Palmolive  Shave  Cream  ( Colgate- Palmolive-Peet  Co.) 
Small  size,  10  cents;  medium  size,  23  cents  (labeled  25 
cents)  ;  large  size,  40  cents.  Price  per  pound  of  dried 
weight:  small  size,  $2.05;  medium  size,  $2.30;  large 
size,  $2.00.  Note  that  large  and  small  sizes  are  the  most 
economical.   Coconut  oil  content,  high. 

Mennen  Lather  Shave,  Menthol  Iced  (The  Mennen  Co., 
Newark,  N.  J.)  Small  size,  29  cents  (labeled  35  cents)  ; 
large  size,  39  cents  (labeled  50  cents).  Price  per  pound 
of  dried  weight :' small  size,  $3.10;  large  size,  $2.20. 
Coconut  oil  content,  somewhat  high. 

Lifebuoy  Shaving  Cream  (Lever  Bros.  Co.,  Cambridge, 
Mass.)  Small  size,  10  cents;  large  size,  23  cents.  Price 
per  pound  of  dried  weight :  small  size,  $2.75 ;  large  size, 
$2.25.   Coconut  oil  content,  high.   Phenol  or  cresol  iligre- 
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dient  may  be  to  some  degree  irritating  to  skins  of  some 
persons. 

Mennen  Lather  Shave,  Plain  (The  Mennen  Co.)  Small 
size,  29  cents  (labeled  35  cents) ;  large  size,  39  cents 
(labeled  50  cents).  Price  per  pound  of  dried  weight: 
small  size,  $3.25;  large  size,  $2.30.  Coconut  oil  content, 
somewhat  high. 

Listerine  Shaving  Cream  (Lambert  Pharmacal  Co.,  St. 
Louis)  Small  size,  10  cents;  large  size,  23  cents.  Price 
per  pound  of  dried  weight:  small  size,  $2.60;  large  size, 
$2.40.    Coconut  oil  content,  high. 

Stagg  Bay  Rum  Shaving  Cream  (C.  O.  Langlois,  501 
Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.;  distrib.  Kexall  Drug  Stores)  25 
cents.  Price  per  pound  of  dried  weight:  $2.55.  Coconut 
oil  content,  high. 

Williams  Luxury  Shaving  Cream  (The  J.  B.  Williams  Co.) 
Small  size,  10  cents;  large  size,  23  cents  (labeled  35 
cents) ;  "double  size,"  48  cents  (labeled  50  cents).  Price 
per  pound  of  dried  weight :  small  size,  $3 ;  large  size, 
$2.80;  ''double  size,"  $2.90.  Large  size  only  slightly 
more  economical  than  either  of  the  other  two. 

Ingram's  Concentrated  Shaving  Cream  (Bristol-Myers  Co., 
N.Y.C.)  33  cents  (labeled  35  cents),  tube.  Price  per 
pound  of  dried  weight:  $3.15.  Advertised  to  have  an 
astringent  effect,  but  character  of  the  latter  was  not 
stated.  Gives  a  cool  sensation  presumably  due  to  menthol. 

Ingram's  Shaving  Cream  (Bristol-Myers  Co.)  33  cents 
(labeled  35  cents),  jar.  Price  per  pound  of  dried  weight: 
$3.30.  Coconut  oil  content,  somewhat  high. 

McKesson' s  Shaving  Cream  (McKesson  &  Robbins,  Inc., 
Bridgeport,  Conn.)  25  cents.  Price  per  pound  of  dried 
weight:  $3.15.   Coconut  oil  content,  exceptionally  high. 

Rexall  Shaving  Cream  (United  Drug  Co.,  Boston)  25 
cents.  Price  per  pound  of  dried  weight:  $3.20.  Coconut 
oil  content,  high. 
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THIS  is  the  open  season  for  the  insecticide  manu- 
facturers' attack  on  the  unwary  consumer's  pocket- 
book.  The  housewife  will  be  bombarded  through 
every  possible  advertising  medium  to  make  her  conscious  of 
the  tremendous  damage  that  is  done  to  her  clothes,  carpets, 
rugs,  draperies,  and  furniture  upholstery  by  the  moths, 
and  to  point  out  how  this  or  that  product  will  save  clothes, 
rugs,  upholstery,  and  moth-susceptible  furnishings  from 
destruction. 

The  annual  damage  caused  by  clothes  moths  is  estimated 
to  be  $200,000,000  a  year.  The  present  tribute  that  the 
consumer  pays  to  business  for  various  mothproofing  prod- 
ucts is  estimated  to  be  around  $20,000,000.  Unfortunately 
many  of  these  preparations  are  greatly  overpriced,  for  the 
field  of  moth  control  products  has  been  an  especially  lucra- 
tive one.  For  example,  when  one  widely  sold  mixture  cost- 
ing $1  a  quart  was  analyzed,  it  was  found  that  a  com- 
parable substitute  could  have  been  made  by  the  consumer, 
buying  supplies  at  retail,  for  19  cents  or  approximately  one- 
fifth  of  the  purchase  price  of  the  proprietary  article.  In 
another  brand,  the  value  of  the  ingredients  in  a  quart 
bottle  amounted  to  only  a  fraction  of  a  cent. 

The  drive  for  selling  products  of  low  ingredients'  cost 
and  high  selling  price  is  well  evidenced  in  an  item  in  a 
department  store  trade  journal  which  said :  "If  your  custo- 
mer walks  out  with  a  package  of  mothballs  at  10c  it's  the 
fault  of  your  selling  behind  the  counter." 

The  consumer  should  not  assume  that  if  he  has  guessed 
wrong  and  the  proprietary  product  does  not  protect  his 
fur  coat  or  winter  overcoat   from  moth   infestation  and 
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damage,  he  will  be  given  a  new  garment,  or  that  repairs 
will  be  made  free  by  the  product*s  manufacturer. 

Moths 

There  are  several  species  of  moths  which  are  household 
pests,  the  two  common  ones  being  the  webbing  and  case 
moths.  However,  as  the  same  treatment  applies  to  all 
species,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  consider  each  type 
separately. 

Moths  have  four  stages  of  development,  namely,  the  egg, 
the  larva  or  worm,  the  pupa,  and  the  adult  moth.  Only  the 
larva,  which  feeds  on  the  various  fabrics  and  furs,  is 
destructive.  The  adult  moth  frequently  seen  flitting 
about  the  house  cannot  feed  on  these  various  materials, 
because  of  the  imperfectly  developed  mouth  parts,  but  as 
it  is  the  habit  of  adult  female  moths  to  lay  eggs,  it  may  be 
of  some  value  to  catch  and  destroy  moths  wherever  found 
in  the  house. 

The  eggs  of  the  moths  are  extremely  soft  and  fragile; 
if  they  are  not  hatched  within  a  certain  time  the  embryo 
will  perish.  The  fragility  of  the  eggs  plus  their  sensitivity 
to  heat  give  two  very  good  basic  lines  of  attack  upon  the 
problem  of  moth  extermination. 

Mothproofing 

Clothing  or  furnishings  that  are  likely  to  be  attacked  by 
moths  should  be  thoroughly  brushed,  beaten,  and,  if  a  fur, 
combed  and  preferably  exposed  to  air  and  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun  before  storing  for  any  length  of  time.  Be  sure 
the  clothing  is  clean,  for  the  moths  seem  to  show  particular 
tendency  to  apply  their  activities  to  soiled  spots. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  on  the  very  simple 
and  obvious  method  of  control  that  has  been  outlined;  if 
it  is  thoroughly  and  properly  carried  out,  giving  particular 
attention  to  the  pockets,  seams,  and  any  other  crevices 
which  might  harbor  the  eggs,  there  is  very  little  likelihood 
of  any  appreciable  number  of  eggs  remaining.  Those  which 
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do  remain  and  hatch  should  be  effectually  controlled  by  the 
following  simple  procedure,  which  does  not  call  for  the 
purchase  of  any  high-priced  proprietary  products. 

On  the  clothing  or  furnishings  (which  have  been 
thoroughly  cleaned  as  outlined  above),  scatter  naphthalene 
flakes  or  balls  (moth  balls)  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  for  each 
6  to  10  cubic  feet  of  storage  space,  placing  some  among  the 
folds  of  the  material  or  garment.  (While  the  best  grade 
of  naphthalene  will  not  leave  spots,  it  may  be  wise  to  take 
the  precaution  of  placing  tissue  paper  between  the  folds 
of  material  and  then  to  place  the  naphthalene  in  and  on 
the  paper.)  Now  place  the  garments  in  mothproof  bags, 
or  wrap  them  in  heavy  paper,  tightly  sealed  and  folded  over 
at  the  edges,  and  store  them  in  tight  trunks  or  closets. 

Paradichlorobenzene  is  another  substance  which  may  be 
used  like  naphthalene  and  in  the  same  quantities.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  naphthalene  and  paradichlorobenzene 
are  effective  only  when  used  in  tight  containers,  for  it  is 
the  fumes  which  slowly  evolve  that  are  responsible  for  the 
destruction  of  the  moths,  and  if  the  f tunes  can  leak  out 
rapidly,  as  from  an  ordinary  clothes  closet,  there  is  no 
certainty  that  they  will  have  the  required  killing  effect.  Any 
places  out  of  which  the  fumes  can  leak  may  also  permit 
the  entrance  of  moths. 

On  this  account  it  is  unwise  to  depend  on  moth  cakes, 
most  of  which  consist  of  blocks  of  compressed  paradi- 
chlorobenzene, or  to  scatter  moth  balls  or  moth  flakes  loosely 
around  in  a  closet  or  chest  which  is  frequently  used  or  is 
not  kept  tightly  sealed.  Contrary  to  common  belief,  these 
products  do  not  act  as  repellents.  To  be  of  certain  effec- 
tiveness they  must  kill  the  worm  by  being  present  in  suffi- 
cient concentration  to  produce  strong,  pungent  fumes. 

Proprietary  Products 

The  use  of  a  proprietary  moth-control  product  is  not  to 
be  recommended.   First,  although  the  substances  will  some- 
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times  be  effective,  they  are  uneconomical ;  second,  the  prod- 
uct may  be  ineffective  and  may,  and  very  likely  will,  be 
grossly  misadvertised  as  to  the  degree  of  protection  which 
it  will  afford;  and  third,  a  product  may  be  very  hazardous 
to  use.  The  manufacturer  is  not  required  by  the  insecticide 
laws  to  declare  the  presence  of  toxic  substances  other  than 
arsenic,  and  the  product  might  kill  moths  sometimes,  and 
perhaps  consumers  too.  The  chief  objection,  please  note, 
to  the  purchase  of  proprietary  trade-marked  moth-control 
material,  lies  in  the  particular  disadvantages  which  are 
associated  with  the  use  of  potentially  poisonous  substances 
when  the  composition  and  potencies  are  not  revealed  to 
the  consumer.  A  further  point  is  that  in  the  moth-control 
field  there  are  a  relatively  small  number  of  remedies  that 
are  both  effective  and  safe.  The  firms  which  sell  these 
imder  their  proper  chemical  names  do  so,  as  a  rule,  at  a 
moderate  markup.  Fluorides  are  very  commonly  used  in 
moth  liquids  and  powders,  but  fluorine  compounds  are  very 
poisonous  and  garments  sprayed  or  washed  with  them  may 
cause  skin  rashes  when  the  garments  are  worn. 

Sprays 

There  are  two  types  of  sprays,  namely,  those  which  act  as 
contact  insecticides  and  must  be  repeatedly  applied  from 
time  to  time  and  those  which  are  supposed  to  impregnate 
the  material  so  as  to  make  it  distasteful  or  destructive  to 
the  moth,  and  thereby  starve  him  out  or  poison  him. 

The  following  quotation  taken  from  a  letter  from  a 
qualified  government  official  aptly  illustrates  the  low  esteem 
with  which  these  officials  hold  this  common  and  popular 
type  of  product:  "The  housewife  is  undoubtedly  throwing 
away  her  money  if  she  purchases  a  bottle  of  mothproofing 
liquid  to  be  applied  in  a  haphazard  manner  by  means  of 
a  sprayer  inserted  in  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  .  .  .  .  " 

Fumigation  with  carbon  tetrachloride  or  carbon  bisul- 
phide as  a  means  of  killing  moths  in  clothing  is,  for  a 
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number  of  reasons,  considered  too  hazardous  for  use  by 
any  non-expert  person. 

Use  of  Arsenic 

The  various  services  offered  by  professional  moth- 
proofing companies  are  likely  to  be  extremely  dangerous 
for  the  householder,  since  they  may  and  often  do  involve 
the  application  of  dangerous  poisons.  One  well-known 
mothproofing  company  used  an  arsenical  which  was  sprayed 
around  over  rugs,  carpets,  draperies,  upholstery,  etc.  Of 
course,  the  householder  who  knew  that  the  preparation 
contained  large  quantities  of  arsenic,  and  also  knew  the 
extreme  hazard  of  living  in  an  atmosphere  of  arsenical 
dust,  would  not  select  that  method  for  safeguarding  his 
furnishings.  It  would  be  far  better  for  the  consumer  to 
suffer  the  loss  of  his  possessions  by  permitting  the  moths 
to  eat  their  fill,  rather  than  to  risk  chronic  or  acute  arsenical 
poisoning  from  the  moth  preventive  so  efficiently  sprayed 
into  every  part  of  the  house  and  even  upon  the  clothing  he 
wears.  This  type  of  product  sufficiently  exemplifies  the 
extreme  dangers  to  public  health  of  permitting  the  use  of 
mothproofing  products  of  secret  composition. 

No  matter  how  plausible  a  case  the  concern  may  make 
for  not  revealing  the  composition  of  its  material,  the  house- 
wife should  invariably  refuse  to  consider  the  product  or 
services  of  any  person  or  firm  who  offers  to  mothproof 
the  furnishings  by  the  use  of  a  secret  or  semi-secret  sub- 
stance. In  New  Hampshire  a  man  went  around  to  various 
houses  promising  to  rid  pianos  permanently  of  moths  by 
the  use  of  an  especially  effective  white  powder;  this,  when 
later  examined  by  New  Hampshire's  efficient  and  skillful 
Dr.  C.  D.  Howard  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  proved 
to  be  the  deadly  lead  arsenate.  This  poison  has  certain 
limited  uses  in  the  orchard  and  truck  garden,  but  not  within 
the  four  walls  of  the  home. 
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Cedar  Chests 

Many  cedar  chests  advertised  as  mothproof  fall  within 
the  range  of  products  ineffective  for  moth  controL  The 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  determined  by  ex- 
perimentation that  unless  a  cedar  chest  is  well  built  as  re- 
gards the  quality  of  the  wood  and  the  tightness  of  con- 
struction, the  moths  can  and  will  develop  from  eggs  to 
full  grown  moths  unhindered  by  the  somewhat  toxic 
volatile  cedar  oils.  The  following  excerpt  is  taken  from 
a  bulletin,  prepared  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  entitled  Red  Cedar  Chests  as  Protectors 
Against  Moth  Damage:  "Although  cedar  chests  may  be 
regarded  as  protectors  against  clothes  moths,  attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  a  chest  of  ordinary  wood,  if  as  tightly 
constructed,  would  be  just  as  effective,  provided  the  cloth- 
ing were  as  thoroughly  cleaned,  brushed,  and  sunned,  and 
from  one  to  two  pounds  of  good  grade  naphthalene  were 
packed  within."  "Cedarized"  cardboard  boxes  are  com- 
monly offered  by  department  stores  as  a  means  of  storing 
garments  safely  against  moths,  but  government  experts 
have  found  that  such  boxes  are  ineffective  unless  tightly 
sealed  and  used  like  any  tight  container  box  or  bag — in  con- 
junction with  moth  balls,  naphthalene  flakes,  or  paradi- 
chlorobenzene. 

Recommended 
Naphthalene  flakes  or  balls  ("moth  balls").  Effective  when 
used  as  indicated  in  the  foregoing.    One  pound  to  each 
six  to  ten  cubic  feet  of  space  in  tight  containers. 
Paradichlorohenzene.  Use  in  the  same  way  as  naphthalene. 
Several  times  more  expensive  than  naphthalene,  but  its 
odor  is  less  persistent. 
Cedar  chests  that  are  properly  made  of  good  red  cedar 
heartwood  throughout;  not  those  made  with  red  cedar 
veneer.  (See  text.)  Articles  to  be  stored  in  a  cedar  chest 
must  first  be  brushed  or  otherwise  treated  to  remove  any 
mature  clothes  moth  larvae  which  may  be  present. 
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By 

Charles  Rudolph 


A  LL  my  life  I  have  been  a  stickler  for  cleanliness. 

ZjX  I  have  supported  the  cleaning  industry  in  a  gen- 
yj  )\  erous  manner,  all  soap  companies  have  benefited 
by  my  scrupulous  tidiness  and  all  in  all  I  have  seen  that 
things  with  which  I  come  in  daily  contact  have  been  purified 
to  the  fullest  extent  made  possible  by  the  application  of 
modern  methods  and  cleaning  equipment.  That  is,  I  have 
lived  under  this  woeful  disillusionment  ever  since  twenty 
years  ago  I  took  unto  myself  my  wife,  who  was  a  trim, 
prim  lassie,  a  symbol  of  excellent,  artistic  housekeeping. 
And  now,  in  one  evening's  visit  by  a  salesman  of  the 
Whosiwhatsis  Dustremover  and  Airpurifier  Corporation, 
my  air  bubble  of  smug  home  security  has  burst,  my  life's 
dream  has  been  shattered  and  I  find  she  whom  I  had  en- 
trusted with  my  healthful  existence  has  slowly  but  surely 
been  undermining  my  health  with  the  aid  of  countless 
thousands  of  germs.  Carelessly  she  has  allowed  them 
to  sleep  in  my  bed  with  me,  drowse  in  my  overstuffed 
chair  with  me  and  has  even  wilfully  allowed  them  to  live, 
fatten,  and  multiply  in  the  living  room  rug,  which  was 
bought  so  much  down  and  a  year  to  pay. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  this  salesman 
was  right.  He  had  printed  data  which  seemed  to  be 
authority  for  all  of  his  claims,  and  at  the  close  of  his 
sales  talk  I  was  convinced  that  immediate  changes  had  to 
be  made  in  order  to  prolong  my  sojourn  in  this  vale  of 
tears.    Eighty-seven  dollars  worth  of  changes,  at  least. 
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The  salesman  knew  all  of  the  words  and  conditions. 
He  opened  a  large  box  and  took  out  an  instrument,  not 
unlike  a  machine  gun  in  appearance  but  with  attachments 
and  gadgets  that  resembled  closely  things  I  have  seen  on 
diving  helmets,  and  with  this  incongruity  he  went  to  work 
on  the  living  room  rug.  A  few  swishes  back  and  forth  and 
he  pulled  from  its  innards  a  small  bag  containing  very 
fine  dust  which  he  dumped  on  the  floor. 

"You  thought  your  rug  was  clean,**  he  said,  shaking  a 
finger  at  my  wife  and  pointing  to  the  pile  of  dust.  "Would 
you  like  to  put  your  nose  down  there  and  inhale  that?  Of 
course,  you  wouldn't,  but  you  are  doing  it  every  day.  It  is 
laden  with  the  germ  streptococcus,  and  enough  of  these 
germs  can  gather  on  the  point  of  a  needle  to  kill  all  of 
the  people  in  a  city  of  fifty  thousand." 

I  never  did  understand  the  look  the  salesman  gave 
me.  But  I  was  sure  my  doom  was  sealed.  I  knew  that 
no  human  being  could  battle  his  way  through  enough 
streptococci  to  kill  fifty  thousand  people  and  come  out 
unscathed,  unless,  of  course,  he  had  a  machine-gun-type 
Whosiwhatsis  Dustremover  and  Airpurifier.  I  was  positive 
of  it  when  an  hour  later  the  salesman  left,  after  going  over 
all  the  overstuffed  furniture  and  finally  my  mattress,  clean- 
ing and  purifying  them.  My  mind  was  in  a  turmoil.  That 
night  I  could  not  sleep.  I  was  restless  and  nervous.  I  had 
visions  of  streptococcus  germs  with  heads  like  lions  and 
claws  like  sea  crabs  digging  into  me,  sucking  my  life's 
blood  while  my  wife  urged  them  on  with  the  aid  of  the 
inefficient  vacuum  cleaner  I  had  bought  her  a  short  time 
before  at  her  suggestion. 

I  have  passed  many  physical  examinations,  have  had  no 
sickness,  have  been  athletic  in  my  pursuits,  but  Fm  a  goner 
if  I  don't  make  a  change.   The  salesman  said  so. 

Now,  I've  made  my  decision.  My  wife  and  vacuum 
cleaner  must  go.  My  life's  companion  for  the  balance  of 
my  years  will  have  to  be  a  Whosiwhatsis  Dicstremover  and 
Airpurifier — that  is  if  I  wish  to  live  to  a  ripe  old  age. 


Ktcommended  Sookn 


The  Promises  Men  Live  By,     Harry     Scherman      (Random     House. 
$3.00). 

Socialism,  Ludwig  Von  Mises  (The  Macmillan  Company.  $5.50). 
Economic  Planning,  Lionel  Robbins  (The  Macmillan  Company.  $2.50). 

Serious  thinking  on  economic  questions  is  a  revived, 
even  if  generally  misdirected,  feature  of  life  in  those 
countries  where  individual  and  uncontrolled  thinking  is 
still  permissible.  Wherever  the  individual  may  still  think 
thoughts  other  than  those  which  are  State-approved  and 
discuss  them  freely,  there  is  an  urgency,  amounting  almost 
everywhere  to  a  crisis,  that  thoughtful  attention  be  given 
to  the  business  of  preserving  the  gains  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution. 

Once  more  it  is  important  to  point  out  that  left-wing 
reviewers,  who  are  preponderantly  in  control  of  the  book- 
reviews  of  newspapers  and  magazines  in  this  country,  will 
surely  mislead  the  unwary  who  select  their  books  on  the 
basis  of  unrecognized  leftist  criticism  appearing  in  non- 
leftist  publications.  The  volumes  by  Scherman,  Von  Mises, 
and  Robbins  will  be  overlooked  by  those  who  heed  the  im- 
flattering  adjectives  of  this  leftist  criticism.  Nevertheless, 
each  of  these  volumes  is,  in  its  own  way,  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  economic  discussion  of  today. 

The  Promises  Men  Live  By  is  a  wholly  fresh  approach 
to  the  economic  behavior  of  men.  The  success  of  the  au- 
thor's efforts  to  make  economics  an  interesting  and  vital 
subject  for  the  lay  reader  is  no  doubt  due  in  some  measure 
to  the  fact  that  he  himself  is  not  a  professional  or  an  aca- 
demic economist. 

There  are  so  many  valuable  insights  throughout  Mr. 
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Scherman's  volume  that  we  hesitate  to  select  even  one  for 
special  mention.  Nevertheless,  we  cite  his  important  dis- 
tinction between  a  pragmatic  definition  of  ownership  and 
the  legal  definition.  Ownership  in  the  pragmatic  sense  is 
the  right  of  the  owner  "to  dispose  of  the  thing  owned  at 
his  will  and  pleasure."  It  is  at  once  apparent  that  common 
ownership  under  socialism  is  a  cruel  fiction  for  all  but  the 
ruling  bureaucracy  or,  more  likely  yet,  the  most  powerful 
member  of  that  bureaucracy.  Socialism,  so  far  from  ex- 
tending the  benefits  and  basic  liberties  of  ownership,  an- 
nihilates them  for  all  but  those  few  or  that  one  in  whom 
political  power  is  vested.  Hence  the  brutal  and  deadly 
struggle  for  the  possession  of  political  power  which  is  now 
obviously  inherent  in  a  socialist  system. 

Mr.  Scherman  finds  governments  alone  to  be  generally 
or  significantly  remiss  in  fulfilling  their  promises.  They  are 
the  arbitrary  and  conscienceless  defaulters. 

Socialism,  by  Ludwig  Von  Mises,  comes  very  nearly  to 
being  the  definitive  work  in  refutation  of  the  entire  socialist 
thesis  and  all  its  separate  items. 

Von  Mises  has  the  following  to  say  of  the  essential 
nature  of  the  so-called  capitalist  system: 

The  lord  of  production  is  the  consumer.  From 
this  point  of  view  the  capitalist  society  is  a  dem- 
ocracy in  which  every  penny  represents  a  ballot 
paper.  It  is  a  democracy  with  an  imperative  and 
immediately  revocable  mandate  to  its  deputies. 

It  is  a  consumers'  democracy.  By  themselves  the 
producers,  as  such,  are  quite  unable  to  order  the 
direction  of  production.  This  is  as  true  of  the  entre- 
preneur as  of  the  worker ;  both  must  bow  ultimately 
to  the  consumers'  wishes.  And  it  could  not  well 
be  otherwise.  People  produce,  not  for  the  sake  of 
production,  but  for  the  goods  that  may  be  con- 
sumed. As  producer  in  an  economy  based  on  the 
division  of  labour,  a  man  is  merely  the  agent  of 
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the  community  and  as  such  has  to  obey.   Only  as  a 
consumer  can  he  command. 

Economic  Planning  and  International  Order,  by  Lionel 
Robbins,  is  much  briefer  in  scope  than  Von  Mises'  Social- 
ism, but  it  covers  some  of  the  same  territory  with  equal  if 
not  greater  pungency. 

Professor  Robbins  disposes  effectively  of  the  various  and 
sundry  "planners"  of  present-day  collectivism,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  makes  it  abundantly  clear  that  the  free  market 
and  the  institution  of  private  property  are  far  from  a  state 
of  "individuahstic  chaos"  and  must  have  as  a  framework 
in  which  to  operate  a  legal  "plan"  which  is  the  conscious 
creation  of  society. 

The  free  market  and  the  institution  of  private  property 
do  not  represent  a  state  of  nature  or  any  sort  of  primitive 
anarchy;  they  were,  as  we  know  them  today  in  the  as  yet 
un-collectivized  countries,  the  fruits  of  the  victory  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution.  The  meaning  of  true  economic  lib- 
eralism, as  distinct  from  the  bastard  liberalism  of  our 
Moscow-leaning  collectivists,  is  by  no  means  as  clear  to 
Americans  of  the  New  Deal  regressive  interlude  as  it 
ought  to  be. 


AUTOMOBILE  CLUBS 

In  the  October,  1937,  issue  of  Consumers'  Digest,  there  appeared 
an  article  by  Morrison  Colladay  entitled  "Should  You  Join  An 
Auto  Club?"  Some  readers  have  assumed  that  it  was  intended 
as  a  recommendation  for  a  single  automobile  association.  This 
is  not  the  case.  It  was  intended  to  warn  the  public  against  the 
fraudulent  schemes  which  are  being  worked  under  the  guise  of 
an  automobile  club- 

Consumers'  Digest  believes  that  many  clubs,  such  as  the  American 
Automobile  Association,  the  Automobile  Club  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, the  Keystone  Automobile  Club,  and  the  Automobile  League 
of  America,  to  mention  just  a  few,  are  worthy  of  recommendation, 
together  with  many  other  smaller  and,  to  us,  less  well-known 
organizations.  The  public,  however,  should  be  given  some  criteria 
for  judging  reliable  associations,  and  this  was  the  purpose  of  the 
article  in  question. 


GULLIBLE'S   TRAVELS 

SnocuiDy 
Coconut  Grove 
Pacificania. 

Dear  Snocum: 

These  are  stirring  times  in  the  world;  and 
even  the  United  States  which  so  long  clung  to 
its  horse-and-buggy  ways  is  not  aloof  from  the 
great  progressive  developments  which  charac- 
terize this  period  of  world  history.  I  am  moved 
to  tell  you  about  one  of  the  greatest  public  pro- 
nouncements ever  made  by  a  head  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  for  it  is  a  thrilling  ex- 
perience to  watch  a  great  country  in  the  throes 
of  a  transition  from  one  epoch  to  another. 

One  of  the  old  horse-and-buggy  methods  in 
political  matters,  which  had  its  origin  in  Eng- 
land and  which  was  transferred  to  this  land  at  its 
birth  as  an  independent  nation,  was  known  as  "the 
right  of  petition,"  England — once  in  the  van- 
guard of  world  progress — is  so  far  removed  from 
the  main  stream  of  modern  progress  that  it  still 
recognizes  the  right  of  its  citizens  freely  to 
petition  Parliament  and  even  accords,  without 
cost  to  petitioners,  its  postal  facilities  for 
the  transmission  of  citizens'  petitions  to  the  . 
members  of  Parliament. 

Some  time  ago,  this  right  of  petition  was 
abolished  in  those  great  progressive  countries 
of  Europe,  such  as  Russia  and  Germany,  except  as 
the  people  of  these  countries  send  their  govern- 
ments petitions  at  the  latters'  suggestion  and 
instigation.  It  is,  of  course,  perfectly  clear 
that  governments  should  not  be  annoyed,  in  the 
midst  of  their  great  programs  for  human  better- 
ment, by  a  flood  of  requests  which  conflict  with 
the  purposes  of  those  who  bear  the  heavy  respon- 
sibilities of  governing. 

Well,  quite  recently,  the  government  of  the 
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United  States,  whose  sole  and  solemn  objective 
is  the  More  Abundant  Life,  was  annoyed  by  the 
receipt  of  a  hundred  thousand  or  more  telegrams 
from  its  backward  citizens  who  don't  believe  in 
the  More  Abundant  Life.  It  is  plain,  yes  beyond 
argument,  that  every  loyal  citizen  should  be- 
lieve in  the  More  Abundant  Life.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  promptly  delivered  a  stun- 
ning rebuke  to  those  miscreants  who,  by  their 
recourse  to  the  horse-and-buggy  right  of  peti- 
tion, were  trying  to  tell  the  members  of  Congress 
how  they  should  vote  on  a  piece  of  legislation. 
The  President  had  already  told  Congress  how  to 
vote,  and  it  was  the  sheerest  impertinence  for 
anybody  to  suggest  that  Congress  should  vote  in  a 
manner  contrary  to  his  instructions.  In  modern 
streamlined  efficient  governments,  citizens 
should  be  seen,  not  heard  from. 

Shortly  after  he  had  so  effectively  rebuked 
these  impertinent  citizen  petitioners,  the  Pres- 
ident announced  that  he  didn't  want  to  be  dictator 
and  that  he  had  no  qualifications  for  such  a 
post.  Of  course,  modesty  is  very  becoming  in 
so  high  and  important  a  personage  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  We  will  not  quibble 
over  the  word  "dictator."  Almost  everywhere 
in  the  world  today,  the  best  dictators  are  sen- 
sitive to  a  popular  prejudice  against  the  word 
"dictator"  and  they,  therefore,  prefer  to  speak 
of  themselves  as  "leaders".  Names  are  not  so 
important,  anyhow,  as  the  substance  of  the  things 
for  which  they  stand.  It  is  clear  enough,  from 
the  effective  manner  in  which  he  rebuked  the 
citizen  petitioners,  that  the  present  President 
of  the  United  States  has  all  the  necessary 
qualifications — his  modesty  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding— for  a  first-class  dictator  or,  if 
he  prefers  the  other  word,  leader. 

It  was,  by  the  most  unmistakable  implica- 
tion of  the  President's  language,  a  corrupt  thing 
for  backward  citizens  to  attempt  to  influence 
their  Congressmen  to  vote  contrary  to  the  Presi- 
dent's own  instructions.  And  by  the  same  impli- 
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cation,  it  was  corrupt  for  disloyal  Congress- 
men to  heed  these  petitioners.  The  whole  trans- 
action was  one  which  had  the  unpleasant  odor  of 
buying  and  selling  Congressmen's  votes.  The 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  should  be  amended  to  make 
it  a  felony  for  citizens  to  send  messages  to  Con- 
gressmen expressing  sentiments  contrary  to  the 
President's  and  for  Congressmen  to  heed  these 
messages. 

At  any  rate,  you  will  rejoice  with  the 
President  and  me  that  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  United  States  Senate  patriotically 
refused  to  be  purchased  by  telegrams  based  upon 
direct  misrepresentation.  Looking  at  the  mat- 
ter from  a  slightly  different  standpoint,  it 
would  be  a  stupid  thing  for  a  Senator  to  sell  his 
vote  for  telegrams  of  any  kind.  The  great  Huey 
Long  once  declared  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
in  the  course  of  an  eloquent  plea  for  a  "fair 
trade"  agreement  among  Senators,  that  any  Sen- 
ator's vote  was  worth  $200,000,000  in  W.P.A. 
funds  or  power  projects. 

You  must  understand  that  any  sentiment 
which  runs  counter  to  the  President's  ambitions 
or  program  for  the  More  Abundant  Life  is  hence- 
forth, by  the  plain  implications  of  the  Presi- 
dential pronouncement,  to  be  known  as  "direct 
misrepresentation."  And  it  is  intolerable  for 
any  country  to  be  run  by  direct  misrepresenta- 
tion. 

From  my  reading  of  the  newspapers  and  the 
President's  pronouncement,  I  have  tried  to  work 
out  a  table  of  values  in  this  political  currency 
by  which  backward  citizens  buy  their  Congress- 
men. Although  I  hope  there  will  soon  be  an 
official  table  explaining  this  new  currency, 
it  appears  to  be  somewhat  as  follows: 

2  post  cards=l  letter 
2  letters  =  l  telegram 
5  telegrams==l  long  distance  telephone 
call 
100  long  distance  'phone  calls=l  Workers' 
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Alliance  delegation 
10  Workers'  Alliance  delegations=l  sit- 
down  strike 

Some  state  governors  who  cannot  be  purchased 
with  telegrams  can  be  bought  with  sit-down 
strikes.  Impervious,  who  stubbornly  defends  the 
backward  citizen  petitioners,  says  that  there  is 
another  currency  table  like  the  following: 

3  federal  judgeships=l  new  Post  Office 
building 
10  new  P.O.  buildings  =  l  new  bridge 
5  new  bridges  =  1  canal 
2  canals=l  power  dam 

And  Impervious  adds  that  "1  power  dam"  will  buy 
a  Senator  unless  he  doesn't  give  a  damn  for  the 
More  Abundant  Life. 

From  now  on,  dear  Snocum,  I  promise  to  keep 
you  informed  concerning  developments  in  the 
abolishment  of  the  horse-and-buggy  ways  and  the 
coming  streamlined  governmental  efficiency. 
We  may  yet  persuade  President  Roosevelt  to  recon- 
sider his  qualifications. 

Hail  Roosevelt ! 
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Once  you  get 
into   this   guide 
to     wise     buying 

you  will  be  amazed  

at  the  wealth  of  in-  ^^S^tttfi^      i^^^*   book  could   be  more 

fnrmsfinn  if  nffore  ufu,  ^^^B^^^         fascinating  than  one  which 

formation  it  offers  you.  ^^^^  teaches  you  on  nearly  every 

page  how  to  save  money. 

An    Opportunity    to    Save    Money! 

Now  is  your  chance  to  receive  free  of  charge  in  connec- 
tion with  a  year's  subscription  to  Consumers'  Research  this 
helpful  200-page  volume — Consumers'  Research  Annual 
Cumulative  Bulletin!  Here,  in  a  single  200-page  book,  are 
printed  the  results  of  hundreds  of  tests  and  investigations 
of  thousands  of  products  listed  by  brand  name  as  Reconu 
mended^  Intermediate^  or  ISot  Recommended.  Here  is  a 
buyer's  guide  that  will  tell  you  instantly  how  to  choose  from 
a  vast  array  of  products  the  brands  that  give  you  the  most 
and  best  for  your  money!  Here  is  the  basic  information 
which  can  enable  you  to  save  as  much  as  $200  yearly! 

Now,  for  a  limited  time,  you  can  obtain  this  unique  book 
— 200  pages  of  CR's  findings  on  such  products  as  automo- 
biles, radios,  razor  blades,  electric  refrigerators,  soaps,  cos- 
metics, and  many  commodities.  Turn  this  page,  study  our 
o£Fer  carefully! 


r  You  Now  A  Bargain  Offer  ^ 


Here's    What    Oar   Offer    InclndesI 

In  order  to  provide  you  immediately  with  an  extensive 
compilation  of  data  derived  from  past  research  on  thou- 
Mmds  of  products,  yre  extend  to  jou  now,  for  a  limited  time, 
the  right  to  receive,  without  charge,  a  copy  of  the  Annual 
Cumulative  Bulletin  for  1937,  with  a  full  year's  subscription 
to  Consumers'  Research.  This  exciting  200-page  volume  will 
become  yours  free!  Exciting  because  it  ia  exciting  to  know 
really  which  products  are  best  and  why!  Because  in  getting 
behind  the  sales  and  advertising  ballyhoo  to  learn  the  per- 
formance and  worth  of  thousands  of  products  on  the  basis 
«f  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  measurements  of  trained 
physicists,  chemists,  and  engineers,  you  secure  valuable 
advice  that  will  enable  you,  day  in  and  day  out,  to  save  sur- 
prising sums  of  money  on  your  purchases. 

A  yearly  subscription  will  bring  you  a  complete  year's 
service  to  Consumers'  Research  including  the  Bulletins  is- 
sued monthly  (except  during  July  and  August)  and  the  1938 
Annual  Cumulative  Bulletin  to  be  issued  in  September — the 
1937  Annual  Cumulative  Bulletin  becomes  yours  absolutely 
free!  Return  the  blank  below  properly  signed  and  accom- 
panied by  remittance,  and  this  Cumulative  Bulletin  will  be 
sent  immediately,  together  with  the  current  monthly  Bulle- 
tin, thus  providing  you  at  once  with  a  remarkable  source 
book  for  data  on  your  purchasing. 

Here  is  your  chance  to  take  advantage  of  a  true  bargain 
—new  money-saving  data  on  many  products  monthly,  a  full 
year  of  the  valuable  service  of  Consumers'  Research  plus  the 
remarkable  volume  described. 
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TOOTH  POWDERS 


SCALES 


Do  you  know  what  is  wrong  when  your  house  paint  cracks? 
Wliat  kind  of  paint  should  you  use?  How  often  should  you 
paint  to  get  the  most  value  for  your  money? 

What  tooth  powder,  if  any,  is  the  most  economical? 

How  can  you  judge  a  good  scale?  What  types  are  the  best 
for  use  in  your  home? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  will  appear  in  CONSUMERS' 
DIGEST  in  the  near  future  and  are  only  a  small  part  of  the 
facts  and  information  these  issues  will  bring  you.  A  partial 
list  of  subjects  to  be  discussed  in  coming  issues,  besides  the 
above,  follows: 

Cameras  Sewing  Machines 

Home  Canning  Gasoline  ''Dopes'' 

Thermal  Jugs  Ironing  Machines 

Radio  Servicing  '"Vifamin"   Cosmetics 

Selenium  Poisoning  Flashlights 

Writing  Inks  Baking  Soda 

Patent  Medicines  Linoleums  

A  year's  subscription  to  CONSUMERS'  DIGEST  will  keep 
you  as  a  consumer  well  informed  on  matters  of  current  interest 
and  will  save  you  many  times  the  cost.  Send  $3.00  for  one  year 
or  $5.00  for  two  years.  The  coupon  below  is  for  your  con- 
venience in  placing  your  subscription  today. 
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AUTOMOBILES  OF  1938 

A  brief  resume  of  the  findings  of  Consumers'  Research 
Inc.,  on  ail  the  principal  makes  of  cars  sold  in  the  United 
States  today.  Cars  rated  include:  American  Bantam, 
Chevrolet,  Ford,  Plymouth,  Willys,  Dodge,  Pontiac,  Chrysler, 
Buick,  Oldsmobile,  Graham,  De  Soto,  Studebaker,  Hudson, 
Packard,  Lincoln,  LaSalle,  Cadillac. 

LINOLEUMS 

A  study  of  hard-surfaced  floor  coverings,  with  a  comparison 
of  types  and  ratings  of  recommended  brands. 

REFRIGERATORS 

Ratings  of  recent  models,  with  interesting  statistical  data 
as  to  the  operating  costs,  capacity,  etc. 

'VITAMIN  COSMETICS" 

A  critical  apprai.sal  of  the  newest  cosmetic  advertising  ap- 
peal to  American  women. 

All  these  articles  will  appear  in  early  forth- 
coming issues  of  Consumeis  Digest,  Watch 
for  them  on  your  local  newsstand  on  the  25th  of 
each  month. 

H  Consumers'  Digest  presents  only  Recommended  products  in  its  listings, 
witli  the-  t  xccptioTi  of  motion  pictures.  It  is  to  be  noted  thaf  the  alisonce  or 
any  lir  imi  fri,;ii  il'c  Recommended  list  does  not  imply  .1  tn.n  1  (  roinniciidation, 
Cinisiiniiis'  Dtiicst  is  j.ulilished  monthly  liy  Consumers'  Insiiinti  cf  Amni.a.  Inc. 
Sul)scriptions  are  $.?  a  year,  $.'>  for  two  years,  U.S.A.  and  (  .m.idi.  I'.iiiticil  as 
second-class  matter  July  27,  1937,  at  the  post  oflfiic  ii  l-a^i  StKnid-lmr'.;.  I'a.. 
vinder  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879.  Entire  contents  e(ii'>  riL^ln  l''.!S  li>  l '(.nsinii' is' 
Institute  of  America,   Inc. 
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THE  first  ratings  of  motion  pictures  appeared  in  the 
November,  1937,  issue  of  Consumers^  Digest.  The  en- 
tire list  has  been  revised  monthly  by  recording  the 
opinions  of  additional  reviewers. 

The  ratings  of  pictures  given  herewith  are  based  upon  an  analysis  of 
the  reviews  published  in  the  following  periodicals : 

Boston  Transcript,  Box  Office,  Christian  Century,  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  Commonweal,  Cue,  Film  Weekly,  Harrison's  Reports,  Holly- 
wood Spectator,  Judge,  Liberty,  Minneapolis  Journal,  The  Nation,  The 
New  Republic,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  New  York  Sun,  New  York 
Times,  New  York  World-Telegram,  New  Yorker,  News  Week,  Phila- 
delphia Exhibitor,  Stage,  Time,  Variety,  Variety  (Hollywood),  Weekly 
Guide  to  Selected  Pictures,  and  the  bulletins  of  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  National 
Legion  of  Decency,  National  Society  of  New  England  Women, 
Women's  University  Club  of  Los  Angeles. 

Fihns  are  rated  "AA,"  "A,"  "B,"  and  "C,"  which  designate 
them  as  strongly  recommended,  recommended,  intermediate, 
and  not  recommended  respectively.  The  figures  preceding  each 
picture  indicate  the  range  of  critical  opinion  regarding  that 
picture  as  determined  by  an  analysis  of  the  reviews  published 
in  the  aforementioned  periodicals.  Thus,  "The  Good  Earth"  is 
strongly  recommended  by  twenty-five  of  these  judges,  recom- 
mended by  four,  and  rated  intermediate  by  one. 

Audience  suitability  is  indicated  by  *'A"  for  adults,  "Y"  for 
young  people  (14-18),  and  "C"  for  children,  at  the  end  of  each 
line. 

Descriptive  abbreviations  are  as  follows: 

adv — adventure  mus-com — musical  comedy 

biog — ^biography  mvJ — mystery 

com — comedy  nov — dramatization  of  a  novel 

cr— -crime  and  capture  of  criminals  ram — romance 

/ — foreign  language  sac — social-problem  drama 

hist — founded  on  historical  incident  trav — travelogue 

md — melodrama  wes — western 
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CHOOSING    YOUR    PICTURES 


Accidents  Will  Happen    cr  A 

Adventure's  End adv  A  Y 

Adventures  of  Chico    trav  AYC 

Adventures  of  Marco  Polo adv-Com  A 

Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer  adv  AY 

Adventurous  Blonde   mys  A 

Affairs  of  Maupassant  biog  f  A 

Alcatraz  Island  cr  A 

Ali  Baba  Goes  to  Town mus-com  A 

AU-American  Sweetheart   cr  AY 

Angel  rom  A 

Annapolis  Salute  rom  AY 

Arizona  Gunfighter wes  A  Y 

Arsene  Lupin  Returns  mys  AY 

Arson  Gang  Busters    cr  A 

Atlantic  Flight   adv  AY 

Ave   Maria   mus-rom  A  Y 

Awful  Truth com  A 

Back  in  Circulation  cr  A 

Bad  Man  of  Brimstone  wes  AY 

Ballad  of  Cossak  Golota  adv  f  A 

Barrier    .adv  A Y 

Baroness  and  the  Butler  com  A 

Battle   of  Broadway    com  A 

Beg,  Borrow  or  Steal com  AYC 

Behind  the  Mike cr  A 

Beloved   Brat    com  AY 

Big  Broadcast  of  1938   mus-com  AY 

Big  Town  Girl  ...» mel  A 

Black  Doll  mys  A 

Blazing  Barriers com-rom  A  Y 

Blondes  at  Work mys  AY 

Blossoms  on  Broadway  com  AY 

Bluebeard's  Eighth  Wife   com  A 

Boots  and  Saddles  wes  A  YC 

Border  Cafe    wes  AYC 

Border  Wolves  wes  AY 

Born  Reckless   cr  A 

Born  To  Be  Wild adv  A 

Bom  to  the  West  wes  AY 

Borrowing  Trouble  com  A  YC 

Boy  of  the  Streets  soc  AY 

Breakfast  for  Two  com  Y 

Bride  for  Henry  com  Y 

Bride  Wore   Red    com  A 

Bringing  Up  Baby com  A  YC 

Broadway  Melody  of  1938  ...mus-com  AY 

Buccaneer  adv  AYC 

Bulldog .  Drummond's .  Peril     mys  A  Y 

Bulldog  Drummond's  Revenge    mys  A 


4  consumers'    digest  June 

AA       A        B  C 

—  —          3  6        Call  biog  f  AY 

—  —          2  3         Call  the  Mesquiteers  wes  AY 

26          4        —  —        Captains  Courageous nov  A  YC 

—  —          4  7        Carnival  Queen  com  AY 

—  —          8  5         Cassidy  of  Bar  20   wes  AY C 

5  6        Change  of  Heart  rom  AY 

5  —        Charlie  Chan  at  Monte  Carlo mys  AY 

1  1         Charlie  Chan  on  Broadway  mys  AY 

5  2        Checkers    com  AYC 

8  3         City  Girl cr  A 

6  —        Club  de  Femmes com  f  A 

2  4        College   Swing    mus-com  A 

4  6        Condemned   Women    mel  A 

3  1         Conquest    rom  A 

—  —        Count  of  Monte  Cristo  adv  AY 

3  1         Courage  of  the  West wes  AY 

13  6        Crashing  Holl3rwood  com  AY 

7  5        Crime  of  Dr.  Hallet  mel  A 

7  —        Damsel  in  Distress  mus-rom  AY 

8  —        Danger,  Love  at  Work com  A 

6  4        Danger  Patr<d adv  A 

6  4        Dangerous  to  Know cr  A 

5  11        Dangerously  Yours  mys  A 

4  3        Darc-Devil  Drivers mel  A 

4  —        Dark  Eyes  rom  f  A 

7  11        Daughter  of  Shanghai mel  A 

—  —        David  Copperfield  nov  A  YC 

2  3        Dawn  Over  Island  adv  AY 

—  —        Dead  End soc  AY 

1  1        Devil  Is  a  Sissy youth  AYC 

7  9        Dinner  at  the  Ritr cr  A 

3  —        Divorce  of  Lady  X  com  A 

5  5        Doctor  Syn   adv  A 

6  11        Double  Danger    mys  A 

13  7        Double  Wedding com  A 

3  6        Duke  Comes  Back rom  A 

2  2        Dybbuk    rom  f  A 

9  1        Easy  Living com  AY 

8  3        Ebb  Tide  adv  AY 

12  2        Emperor's  Candlesticks   mys  AY 

2  —        En  Saga   rom  f  AY 

5  1        Escape  by  Night  mel  A 

10  9        Every  Day's  a  Holiday com  A 

9  2        Everybody  Sing  mus-com  AY 

5  3        Exiled  to  Shanghai mel  A 

1  —        Farewell  Again  adv  AY 

2  5        Female   Fugitive    mel  A 

7  5        Fight  for  Your  Lady com  AY 

8  11        52nd  Street  com  A 
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Firefly     mus-rotn  AY 

First  Hundred  Years   com  A 

First  Lady  rom  A 

Fit  for  a  King com  AYC 

Flight  from  Glory  adv  AY 

Fools  for  Scandal   com  A 

Forbidden   Valley    wes  AY 

45  Fathers  com  AYC 

Four  Men  and  a  Prayer  mel  A 

Gaiety  Girls   mus-com  A  Y 

Generals  Without  Buttons  com  f  AY 

Ghost  Goes  West   my s  AYC 

Girl  of  the  Golden  West mus-rom  AY 

Girl  Said  No   mus-rom  AY 

Girl  Thief  mus-rom  A 

Girl  Was  Young  mys  AY 

Girl  with  Ideas   com  A  Y 

Go  Chase  Yourself   com  A 

Good  Earth   nov  A 

Goodbye  Broadway   com  A  Y 

Gold  Is  Where  You  Find  It hist  AY 

Goldwyn  Follies  mus-com  AY 

Great  Garrick  biog  AY 

Green  Fields  soc  f  AY 

Happy   Landing    rom  AYC 

Harlem  on  the  Prairie  wes  A 

Hawaii    Calls    adv  A  YC 

Headin'  East wes  AYC 

Heart  of  Arizona  wes  AYC 

Heidi   rom  AYC 

Helene  rom  f  A 

Her  Jungle   Love   adv  A 

Hideout  in  the  Alps   mys  AY 

High  Flyers    com  AY 

History  Is  Made  at  Night rom  AY 

Hitting  a  New  High mus-com  AY 

Hold  'Em  Navy com  AY 

Hollywood  Hotel    com  AY 

Hollywood  Roundup   com  A  Y 

Holl3rwood  Stadium   Mystery   ....mys  AY 

Hopalong  Rides  Again wes  AYC 

Hot  Water   com  AYC 

House  of  Mystery mys  AY 

Hurricane    adv  AY 

1  Met  Him  in  Paris  com  A 

I  Met  My  Love  Again rom  AY 

Idol  of  the  Crowds adv  AYC 

1*11  Take  Romance mus-rom  AY 

In  Old  Chicago  hist  AYC 
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In  the  Far  East adv  f  A 

Inspector  General com  f  A 

Intermezzo  rom  f  A 

International   Crime    mys  A 

International  Settlement  mys  A 

Invisible  Enemy   mys  AY 

Invisible  Menace  mys  AY 

Island  in  the  Sky  mys  A 

It's  All  in  Your  Mind  soc  A 

It's  Love  I'm  After  com  A  Y 

Jezebel     mel  A 

Joy  of  Living  rom  A  Y 

Judge   HardjPs   Children   com  AY 

Jury's  Secret   soc  A 

Karl  Frederick  Reigns rom  f  A 

Kathleen  rom  A 

Kid  Comes  Back com  AY 

King  of  the  Newsboys   rom  A 

King  Solomon's  Mines adv  AYC 

Lady  Behave    rom  A 

Lady  Fights  Back com  AY 

Lancer  Spy  adv  AY 

Last  Gangster   cr  AY 

Law  of  the  Underworld  cr  A 

Lenin  in  October   hist  f  AY 

Let's  Make  a  Night  of  It mus-com  A 

Lie  of  Nina  Petrovna   rom  f  A 

Life  and  Loves  of  Beethoven  ....  hiog  f  A 

Life  Begins  in  College  mus-com  A 

Life  Begins  with  Love  com  AY 

Life  Dances  On   rom  f  A 

Life  of  Emile  Zola hiog  AYC 

Life  of  the  Party  mus-com  A 

Little  Miss„  Roughneck   com  AY 

Live,  Love,  and  Learn  com  AY 

Living  on  Love com  A 

Lloyds  of  London  hist  AY 

Look  Out  for  Love rom  A 

Look  Out,  Mr.  Moto mel  A 

Lost  Horizon   nov  AYC 

Love  and  Hisses com  A 

Love,  Honor,  and  Behave com  A  Y 

Love  Is  a  Headache  com  AY 

Love  Is  on  the  Air cr  A 

Love  on  a  Budget com  AYC 

Love  on  Toast com  A 

Love  Takes  Flight rom  AY 

Mad  About  Music   mus-rom  AYC 

Madam  Bovary  soc  f  A 
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Madam  X   met  A 

Maid's  Night  Out  com  AYC 

Make  a  Wish  rom  AYC 

Making  the  Headlines   mys  AY 

Mama  Runs  Wild  com  AY 

Man  Hunters  of  Caribbean adv  A 

Man-Proof   rom  A 

Manhattan  Merry-Go-Round  .  .mus-com  A 

Mannequin   rom  AY 

Mayerling    rom  f  A 

Maytime    mus-rom  A  YC 

Meet  Miss  Mozart com  f  A 

Merlusse  youth  f  AY 

Merrily  We  Live  com  AYC 

Merry-Go-Round  of  *38   mus-com  A 

Midnight  Intruder   mys  A 

Missing  Witness cr  A 

Mr.  Deeds  Goes  to  Town  com  AYC 

Mr.  Moto's   Gamble    mys  A 

Monastery    trav  AY 

Murder  in  Greenwich  Village   cr  A 

Murder  on  Diamond  Row mys  A 

Music  for  Madam  mus-rom  AY 

Mutiny  on  the  Bounty adv  AY 

My  Dear  Miss  Aldrich com  AY 

My  Old  Kentucky  Home rom  A 

Naughty  Marietta mus-rom  AYC 

Navy  Blue  and  Gold  rom  AY 

Night  Club  Scandal mys  A 

Night  Spot  mel  A 

No  Time  to  Marry com  A 

Non-Stop  New  York mel  A 

Nothing  Sacred  com  AY 

Nurse  from  Brooklyn mel  A 

Of  Human  Hearts  hist  A 

Old  Bam   Dance   wesAYC 

Old  Wyoming  Trail    west  AYC 

100  Men  and  a  Girl  mus-rom  AY 

Orphan  Boy  of  Vienna mel  f  AYC 

Outlaws  of  the  Prairie  wes  AYC 

Outside  of  Paradise mus-com  A 

Over  the  WaU   mel  AY 

Overland   Express    wes  AYC 

Paid  to  Dance mel  A 

Painted  Trail   wes  AYC 

Paradise  for  Three com  A  Y 

Paroled  to  Die  wes  AYC 

Pearls  of  the  Crown  hist  f  AY 

Penitentiary   soc  A 
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Penrod  &  Twin  Brother  cr  AY 

Penrod's  Double  Trouble  com  AY 

People  of  France  soc  A  Y 

Perfect  Specimen  com  A  YC 

Peter  the  First  nov  f  AY 

Plough  and  the  Stars   hist  AY 

Port  of  Missing   Girls    mel  A 

Port  of  Seven   Seas    rom  A 

Portia  on  Trial  rom  A 

Prairie  Thunder   wes  A  YC 

Prince  and  the  Pauper  nov  AYC 

Prison  Nurse  mel  A 

Prisoner  of  Shark  Island   hiog  A  Y 

Prisoner  of  Zenda     mel  A  Y 

Public  Cowboy  No.  1   wes  AYC 

Purple  Vigilantes  wes  AYC 

Quick  Money  com  A  Y 

Radio  City  Revels  mus-com  AY 

Rangers  Roundup  wes  A  Y 

Rascals      com  A 

Rat     mel  A 

Rawhide    wes  A  YC 

Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm  ..com  AYC 

Reckless   Living    com  A  Y 

Renfrew  of  the  Royal  Mounted  ...wes  AY 

Return  of  Maxim     soc  f  AY 

Return  of  Scarlet    Pimpernel    adv  AY 

Riding  the  Lone  Trail  wes  AY 

River     trav  A  Y 

Road  Back   mel  AY 

Robinhood    adv  Y 

Roll  Along,  Cowboy wes  A  Y 

Romance  in  the  Dark mus-rom  A  Y 

Romeo  and  Juliet  rom  A  Y 

Rosalie     mus-rom  A  YC 

Rose  of  the  Rio  Grande  adv  AY 

Rosemarie   mus-rom  AY 

Sailing  Along   mus-com  AY 

Saleslady    rom  A 

Sally,  Irene  and  Mary mus-com  AY 

San    Francisco    hist  AY 

Saturday's  Heroes  mel  AY 

Says  O'Reilly  to  McNab  com  AY 

Scandal  Street  com  A 

Sergeant  Murphy  adv  AY 

Second  Honeymoon   com  A 

Sh!  The  Octoinii adv  A 

Shadow    mys  A 

She  Loved  a  Fireman com  A  Y 
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She  Married  an  Artist  com  AY 

She's  Got  Everything  com  AY 

Singing  Marine   mus-com  AYC 

Ski  Battalion mel  f  A 

Ski  Chase    trav  f  AYC 

Slight  Case  of  Murder  com  AY 

Snow  White  and  Seven  Dwarfs  .adv  AYC 

Some  Blondes  Are  Dangerous mel  A 

Something  to  Sing  About  ...mus-com  AY 

Souls  at  Sea mel  A 

Spirit  of  Youth mel  A 

Springtime  in  the  Rockies wes  AYC 

Spy  Ring   mys  A 

Squadron  of  Honor mys  A 

Stage  Door   com  AY 

Stand-in    com  AY 

A  Star  Is  Born rom  A 

Stars  Over  Arizona  wes  AY 

Start  Cheering  mus-com  A 

State  Police   cr  A 

Stella  Dallas soc  A 

Stolen  Heaven   mel  A 

Storm  in  a  Teacup  com  A 

Story  of  Louis  Pasteur  hiog  AYC 

Submarine  Dl   mel  AY 

Sudden  Bill  Dorn  wes  AY 

Super  Sleuth  mys  AY 

Swing  It,  Professor  mus-com  A 

Swing  It,  Sailor    com  A 

Swing  Your  Lady com  AY 

Tales  from  Vienna  Woods  .  .mus-rom  AY 

Tarzan's  Revenge   adv  AY 

Telephone  Operator  mel  AY 

Tender  Enemy   rom  f  A 

Test    Pilot    adv  AY 

Tex  Rides  with  Boy  Scouts wes  AYC 

Texas  Trail   wes  AY 

Thank  You,  Mr.  Mote  mys  A 

That's  My  Story mel  AY 

Theodora  Goes  Wild com  AY 

There  Goes  the  Groom  com  A 

There's  Always  a  Woman  mys  A 

They  Won't  Forget soc  A 

Thin  Ice   rom  AY 

Think  Fast,  Mr.  Moto mys  AYC 

This  Is  China    trav  AY 

This  Is  My  Affair  rom  A 

This  Marriage  Business   com  A 

This  Way  Please mus-com  A 

Thoroughbreds  Don't  Cry com  A 

Three  Smart  Girls  rom-com  AYC 
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Thrill  of  a  Lifetime  mus-com  AY 

Thunder  Trail   wes  AYC 

Tip-off   Girls    cr  A 

To  the  Victor  adv  AY 

Toast  of  New  York  hist  AY 

Topper  com  AY 

Torchy  Blane  in  Panama  mys  A 

Tovarich    com  AY 

Trapped  by  G-Men cr  AY 

Treasure  Island   adv  AY 

Trigger  Trio   wes  AY 

Trip  to  Paris  com  AYC 

Troopship     adv  A 

Trouble  at  Midnight cr  A 

True  Confession  com  A 

Uncivilised   adv  A 

Varsity  Show   mus-com  AY 

Victoria  the  Great hiog  AY 

Vienna  Burgftheatrc rom  f  A 

Vogues  of  1938  mus-com  AY 

Wake  Up  and  Live mus-com  AY 

Walking  Down  Broadway  com  A 

Wanted:  Jane  Turner cr  AY 

Wells  Fargo  hist-wes  AYC 

Westland  Case  mys  AY 

When  G-Men  Step  In cr  AY 

Where  Trails  Divide wes  A 

Wide  Open  Faces    com  AY 

Wife,  Doctor  and  Nurse rom  A 

Wife  of  General  Ling mel  AY 

Wild  Innocence  adv  AYC 

Wild  Money    com  AY 

Without  Warning  mys  AY 

Wings  of  the  Morning rom  AY 

Wise  Girl  rom  A 

Women  Are  Like  That    com  A 

Women  in  Prison mel  A 

Women  Men  Marry  rom  A 

Wrong  Road cr  A 

Yank  at  Oxford  rom  AYC 

You  Can't  Have  Everything  ..mus-com  A 

You  Only  Live  Once soc  A 

Young  Pushkin   hiog  f  AY 

You're  a  Sweetheart  com  AY 

You're  Only  Young  Once   rom  AY 

Youth  on  Parole cr  AY 
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The  Problem  of  Consumers'  Knowledge  of  an  Expanding  Science 

By 

Richardson  B.  Okie 


Tr"Tr  *y"  E  are  inclined  to  think  of  our  modern  age  as 
>\ />\  /    one  of  enlightenment;  of  increasing  knowledge. 

V  V  We  might  just  as  well  look  upon  it  as  an  age  of 
increasing  ignorance.  Every  precious  new  bit  of  informa- 
tion dug  from  a  reluctant  Nature  by  our  scientists  repre- 
sents one  more  possibly  important  fact  unknown  to  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  the  rest  of  us.  Education  and  knowl- 
edge are  relative  terms;  our  only  standard  of  measurement 
for  them  is  that  set  by  the  exceptional  and  brilliant  few. 

In  the  realm  of  pure  science  this  is  a  sad  but  perhaps 
unavoidable  fact.  Yet  those  few  of  us  interested  in  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  usually  have  some  sort  of 
equipment  for  gaining  an  understanding,  however  cloudy, 
of  the  outstanding  steps  forward.  But  in  the  tremendously 
important  field  of  applied  science — which  comes  more  and 
more  to  represent  our  whole  industrial  civilization,  and 
which  affects  every  one — the  rank  and  file  of  men  are  left 
further  behind  with  the  development  of  every  new  techni- 
cal process. 

There  are  innumerable  objects,  useful  or  otherwise,  es- 
tablishing themselves  firmly  in  our  environment,  of  which 
we  know  nothing  beyond  their  external  form  and  purpose. 
A  standard  example  of  this  sort  of  thing  in  the  last  couple 
of  decades  used  to  be  the  gasoline  engine — a  mystery  which 
most  people  were  quite  willing  to  leave  to  the  few  mechan- 
ical wizards  who  understood  it.  Some  of  us,  at  least,  have 
by  this  time  caught  up  to  the  gasoline  engine.  Even  to 
those  who  have  not,  it  seems  an  old  and  well-tried  friend, 

11 
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whom  we  understand  far,  far  better  than  these  myriad  new 
gadgets  and  materials  that  have  sprung  from  the  brains  of 
our  industrial  chemists  and  engineers  within  the  past  few 
years.  A  man  used  to  be  able  to  look  at  a  thing  and  say, 
"It's  made  of  rubber,  or  wood,  or  steel,''  or  some  other 
material  which  as  a  part  of  this  old  world  was  familiar 
to  him.  Now,  look  at  your  fountain  pen,  your  dress,  your 
dashboard,  your  toothbrush,  your  radio,  your  mouthwash. 
What  are  they  made  of?  Most  of  us  put  on  a  wise,  if 
baffled  air,  and  murmur  something  about  ''composition" — 
a  word  which  has  no  connotations  of  the  the  properties  of 
the  substance  involved.  We  eat  and  drink  vitamins  from 
A  to  F  on  someone  else's  say-so,  without  even  knowing 
what  a  vitamin  is,  or  why  we  should  eat  it  at  all,  or  whether 
its  overuse  may  do  us  harm.  We  use  compounds  to  scour 
our  tubs,  dye  our  clothes,  plug  leaks  in  our  radiators,  ferti- 
lize our  gardens,  feed  our  chickens,  cure  our  diseases — 
about  w^hich  we  really  do  not  know  one  fundamental  thing. 
As  these  new  things  replace  familiar  things,  whose  make-up 
was  plain  to  see,  or  part  of  our  natural  knowledge,  we  lose 
that  familiar  and  dependable  knowledge  and  put  none  in 
its  place. 

Thus,  in  the  multiplication  of  synthetic  products  about 
which  we  are  nearly  all  completely  ignorant,  we  are  putting 
ourselves  more  and  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  men  who  do 
know  these  things,  who  thrust  them  jubilantly  at  us,  and 
"prove"  their  usefulness,  but  leave  us  dependent  for  their 
properties  and  reliability  and  for  our  knowledge  of  them 
on  some  distant  factory  that  makes  them.  The  general 
level  of  knowledge  is  falling  steadily  below  the  rising  peaks, 
but  those  peaks  are  of  expanding  influence  in  the  scheme  of 
our  daily  lives.  Look  at  the  names  listed,  for  instance,  on 
the  New  York  stock  exchange.  Those  very  names  (cyana- 
mide,  carbide,  viscose)  concern  in  many  cases  substances 
or  processes  of  which  most  of  us  have  not  the  faintest 
glimmer  of  understanding.  Yet  they  play  an  enormous  part 
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in  our  national  life — larger  than  we  know  and  more  indis- 
pensable than  we  should  care  to  admit. 

Very  well.  What  shall  we  do  about  it?  Shall  we  slough 
off  this  upstart  science  and  go  back  to  lye  soap,  made  at 
home,  and  tallow  candles?  Of  course  not.  Then  we  must 
seize  the  difficult  alternative,  and  bring  our  knowledge  up  to 
an  understanding  of  our  new  environment.  For  a  future 
of  utter  dependence  on  other  men's  knowledge  and  espe- 
cially the  knowledge  of  men  we  have  never  seen  and  prob- 
ably never  shall  see  does  not  seem  quite  safe  or  secure. 

If  we  must  learn,  then,  how  are  we  to  go  about  it? 
Schools?  Books?  To  use  them  goes  without  saying;  they 
must  fill  an  ever-growing  need ;  they  must  provide  a  ground- 
work of  elemental  knowledge  upon  which  we  can  build  as 
we  grow  older.  But  the  flood  of  new  facts,  new  ways  of 
making  things,  new  things  to  be  made,  cannot  all  come  to  us 
through  our  schoolboy  eyes  and  ears  with  any  hope  of 
staying.  Somehow  this  knowledge  of  basic  facts,  of  man*s 
new  world  and  man's  new  materials;  what  they  will  do; 
how  they  are  produced,  must  be  made  part  of  our  every- 
day experience — part  of  the  useful  body  of  information 
that  is  ours  because  we  are  living  in  the  world. 

No  one  will  deny  that  this  is  a  tremendous  undertaking. 
But  there  are  signs  that  we  are  taking  the  task  more  and 
more  seriously,  attacking  it  haphazardly  here  and  there. 
Certain  magazines  of  general  interest,  for  example,  are 
devoting  themselves  to  illustration  and  explanation  of 
modern  industrial  processes  and  to  the  elucidation  of  many 
of  the  important  aspects  of  applied  science.  Each  good 
article  of  that  sort  does  its  little  bit  to  push  back  the  flood 
of  ignorance.  Something  has  been  done,  and  much  more 
I  can  be  done  by  means  of  moving  pictures.  Why  should  the 
'  theme  of  a  plot  not  deal  with  the  living  dramas  going  on 
all  the  time  in  our  huge  production  plants?  The  real 
struggles  of  men  to  master  their  jobs  find  little  expression 
in  a  Hollywood  that  prefers  to  entertain  us  with  a  per- 
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trayal  of  working  conditions  in  a  modiste's  shop  on  Fifth 
Avenue  or  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  or  the  vague,  exaggerated 
generalities  of  high  life  in  a  "Metropolis."  It  is  very  far 
from  my  idea  that  movies  should  be  of  the  "educational" 
type,  but  we  might  well  expect  them  to  present  occasionally 
the  real  problems,  the  tragedies  and  triumphs,  the  laughter 
and  tears,  of  America's  industrial  life — that  part  of  Ameri- 
ca's life,  indeed,  which  affects  more  people  in  more  ways 
than  any  other  part  does  and  determines  not  only  their 
economic  welfare,  but  their  very  outlook  on  living. 

Another  method  of  spreading  knowledge,  still  largely 
untried  but  opening  vast  possibilities,  might  be  the  combined 
contribution  of  business  men,  advertisers,  and  manufac- 
turers. It  is  a  very  simple  idea,  not  new  among  the  most 
enlightened  of  them,  yet  fundamentally  the  best.  That  is, 
the  use  of  advertising,  of  direction  sheets,  of  printed  matter 
that  even  now  accompanies  so  many  new  items  of  all  kinds, 
to  give  the  consumer  a  real  knowledge  of  what  the  thing 
in  question  is,  and  the  simple  facts  about  its  composition.  If 
it  is  a  chemical  mixture,  its  formula  should  accompany  it, 
and  a  few  words  about  the  methods  used  in  its  production. 
The  countless  articles  made  of  newly  discovered  and  utilized 
resins  (to  select  one  field),  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
statement  of  the  particular  type  of  resin  used  in  each  case, 
how  it  was  synthesized,  and  its  special  qualifications  as  a 
plastic  material.  A  short  explanation  of  this  sort  would 
have  a  real  meaning  in  the  presence  of  the  thing  itself. 

Instead  of  trying  merely  to  dazzle  us,  to  convince  our 
eyes  rather  than  our  heads,  advertisers  might  well  use  their 
pages  to  inform  and  to  create  interest  by  the  giving  in  an 
informing  fashion  interesting  and  significant  knowledge 
about  the  product.  The  unconvincing  generalities  and  high- 
flown  superlatives  and  the  omission  of  vitally  important 
knowledge  about  the  product  and  its  mode  of  manufacture, 
so  characteristic  of  most  advertisements,  would  not  look  very 
well  opposite  a  page  on  which  a  manufacturer  set  forth  in 
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a  simple  and  attractive  way  the  methods  and  materials  re- 
sponsible for  the  quality  of  his  product.  Information  might 
be  given  serially,  over  several  months,  where  involved 
processes  were  concerned  or  where  there  was  a  great  deal 
for  the  public  to  learn  about  its  design,  production,  testing, 
and  improvement.  Such  an  advertisement  would  add  some- 
thing more  than  glitter  and  revenue  to  the  magazine  in 
which  it  appeared,  yet  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  printed  in  a  style  as  decorative  as  the  usual  sort  of  ad- 
vertisement. We  are  not  far  removed  from  the  days  of  the 
witch  doctor  and  medicine  man,  if  we  continue  to  use, 
drink,  eat,  and  wear  things  of  whose  real  nature  we  know 
practically  nothing.  We  may,  indeed,  come  closer  to  the 
days  of  the  witch  doctor  if  the  expanding  peaks  of  our 
knowledge  continue  to  accelerate  in  height  as  contrasted 
with  the  general  knowledge  of  industry  and  its  materials 
and  processes  held  by  the  average  man. 

Simple  information  about  familiar  things  is  interesting 
to  the  average  man.  He  likes  to  know  something  of  ma- 
terials, and  to  be  able  to  tell  Aunt  Susie  or  his  wife  and  son 
how  a  thing  works  and  what  it  is  made  of.  More  often 
than  not  by  the  nature  of  his  own  job  and  the  contacts 
which  he  makes  through  factory  work,  reading  or  corre- 
spondence in  connection  with  it,  he  is  able  to  connect  new 
knowledge  of  other  products  to  facts  within  his  own  ex- 
perience. 

In  recent  years  there  has  developed  in  the  minds  of  many 
working  people  a  sad  lack  of  confidence  in  the  purpose  and 
integrity  of  our  industrial  leaders.  The  man  in  control 
has  become  further  than  ever  removed  from  the  man 
in  the  plant  and  in  the  street,  and  the  article  made  has 
become  not  only  less  comprehensible  to  the  individuals  who 
make  it  but  also  less  dependent  on  the  skill  and  under- 
standing of  any  one  of  them.  By  the  same  token,  it  has 
become  the  more  sensitive  to  any  failure  or  deficiency  any- 
where along  the  complex  line  of  technicians  and  workmen 
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concerned  with  its  design,  production,  testing,  and  market- 
ing. Distrust  is  apt  to  spring  up  in  the  absence  of  knowledge. 
Lack  of  knowledge  can  be  a  prime  factor  in  bringing  the 
distrust  which  may  fan  the  flames  of  labor  strife  and  in- 
crease the  tendency  of  the  man  in  the  street  to  spell  Big 
Business  with  capital  letters,  as  the  archenemy  of  hard- 
working people  like  himself. 

Why  should  not  manufacturers  themselves  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  eliminating  the  public  ignorance  that  is  one 
of  the  causes  of  this  distrust?  Generalities  and  propa- 
ganda are  soon  recognized  for  what  they  are,  but  real 
information  so  written  and  expressed  as  to  carry  convic- 
tion of  sincerity  and  frankness  (that  is,  appear  to  be  candid 
because  it  is  candid)  carries  with  it  a  solid  honesty  of  pur- 
pose that  creates  confidence.  Photographically  and  by 
means  of  brief  technical  descriptions  the  makers  of  things 
might  profitably  educate  all  of  us  to  an  understanding  of 
what  they  are  doing  and  why  they  are  doing  it.  The  more 
we  know  about  industrial  processes  the  more  interesting  we 
find  them,  the  more  intelligently  we  can  use  the  product, 
and  the  more  likely  we  are  to  assume  that  its  designers  and 
manufacturers  know  what  they  are  doing,  are  interested  in 
doing  it  well,  and  serve  a  useful  social  purpose  in  their 
activity. 

In  the  past,  the  great  argument  against  this  sort  of  thing 
was  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer  to  reveal 
trade  secrets.  His  attitude  was,  "The  less  anybody  else 
knows  about  our  product  the  better.  We'll  make  it;  they 
can  use  it.  We  won't  let  anybody  into  the  plant,  and  we 
won't  let  any  information  out."  Machinery  and  methods 
were  simpler  in  those  days,  and  there  was  less  legal  pro- 
tection against  cutthroat  competition.  Nowadays  nearly 
every  manufacturer  can,  through  his  own  research  depart- 
ment, obtain  at  least  a  general  knowledge  of  what  his  com- 
petitors are  doing.  Their  processes  are  known  to  him 
through  wide  and  close  reading  and  through  analysis  and 
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test  of  the  minutiae  of  the  finished  product,  and  in  the 
same  way  his  own  processes  are  known  to  his  more  capable 
competitors.  Patent  laws  protect  a  manufacturer's  rights 
to  new  processes  and  materials,  and  more  and  more  it  is 
being  found  advantageous  by  the  advanced  manufacturer 
to  share  the  benefits  of  his  own  inventions  with  his  com- 
petitors on  a  licensing  basis. 

Therefore,  it  is  hard  to  see  what  harm  the  dissemination 
of  real  knowledge  in  informative  articles  or  advertising 
would  do  our  manufacturers.  A  few  of  them  recognize 
this  and  already  go  out  of  their  way  to  acquaint  the  public 
with  some  of  their  most  interesting  methods  and  materials. 
The  Bell  Telephone  Company  has  been  a  pioneer  in  this 
activity  and  has  done  an  excellent  job  of  widening  knowl- 
edge of  its  highly  complicated  research  and  development 
work  among  both  technicians  and  the  general  public,  in 
articles  in  technical  and  popular  journals — which  is  like- 
wise true  to  a  great  degree  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany. But  until  this  practice  becomes  general  and  spreads 
widely  into  the  advertising  space  of  which  from  one  to 
two  thousand  million  dollars'  worth  or  more  is  bought 
annually,  its  effects  will  be  negligible.  When  this  move- 
ment does  become  general,  there  will  have  been  set  in  mo- 
tion the  most  effective  means  of  public  instruction  yet  to 
appear,  in  the  field  that  touches  our  daily  lives  the  most 
closely,  in  a  field,  moreover,  which  under  modern  conditions 
becomes  almost  inescapable  for  the  average  man  who  reads 
at  all.  Through  understanding  the  industrial  Colossus  that 
bestrides  the  land,  men  will  again  feel  that  they  rule  him, 
and  will  lose  the  creeping  fear  that  he  is  contributing  to  an 
intellectual  and  material  insecurity,  and  so  beginning  to 
rule  them.  They  will  bring  new  knowledge  to  their  work 
and  new  realization  of  the  purposes  and  problems  of  their 
employers  and  of  industry  in  general.  They  will  be  keep- 
ing abreast  of  changes  in  the  material  world,  surely  a  major 
element  in  the  acquiring  of  true  education. 


lliQ  -titt  o-k  (food  ^hlna 


By 
Andre  L.  Simon 


Nutrition 

GASTRONOMY  alone  concerns  itself  with  the 
pleasure  which  food  and  drink  can  and  should  give 
to  the  associated  senses  of  sight,  smell,  and  taste, 
quite  as  much  as  with  protein,  fat,  carbohydrate,  and  vita- 
min values. 

Nutrition  wins  prizes  at  cattle  shows  and  baby  shows. 
Gastronomy  wins  smiles  and  double  chins;  also  a  measure 
of  relaxation  and  contentment  beyond  the  grasp  of  those 
who  fail  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  what  they  eat 
and  drink. 

Gastronomy  speaks  the  language  of  common  sense  when 
it  asks  all,  whether  they  be  rich  or  poor,  to  make  the  un- 
escapable  daily  business  of  eating  and  drinking  an  amusing 
and  profitable  hobby  rather  than  let  it  become  a  dull  duty. 

There  is  neither  pleasure  nor  profit,  hence  no  justification, 
in  dealing  with  our  daily  food  as  mere  coal  shovelled  into 
the  boiler.  Our  meals  should  mean  both  physical  restoration 
and  intellectual  relaxation. 

Gastronomy  is  sometimes  associated  in  the  minds  of  ill- 
informed  people  with  excess,  but  excess  is  the  hallmark  of 
fast  living,  as  sure  a  road  to  damnation  as  good  living  is  to 
salvation.  Gastronomy  is,  on  the  contrary,  intimately  bound 
to  moderation,  the  very  reverse  of  excess.  Outside  the 
golden  fence  of  moderation,  proper  appreciation  be- 
comes impossible.   Nor  must  we  confuse  Gastronomy  with 
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high  Hving.  It  is  entirely  opposed  to  it.  High  living  is  in- 
separable from  extravagance,  from  rare  and  rich  and  costly 
foods  and  wines,  from  fatty  hearts  and  enlarged  livers. 
Gastronomy,  on  the  contrary,  teaches  us  to  avoid  not  merely 
excess,  quantitatively  speaking,  but  hurried  meals  and  un- 
wise combinations  likely  to  tax  unduly  the  machinery  of  all 
those  little  friends  of  ours  tucked  away  below  the  belt, 
ever  ready  to  do  their  best  by  us,  whether  we  consider  them 
or  not. 

The  Time  Factor 

When  speaking  of  excess  and  moderation  in  the  matter 
of  both  food  and  drink,  there  is  a  very  important  factor 
which  is  all  too  often  overlooked.  It  is  the  time  factor.  Do 
not  bolt  your  food  and  do  not  drink  hastily. 

Food  that  is  good  to  look  at  and  good  to  the  taste  is  all 
the  better,  but  that  is  not  nearly  of  such  vital  importance. 
Food  may  look  beautiful,  and  its  taste  may  be  quite  attrac- 
tive, but  that  alone  does  not  make  it  acceptable  to  Gas- 
tronomy. It  must  also  and  it  must  above  all  be  absolutely 
sound  and  fresh.  Food  in  an  arrested  stage  of  decompo- 
sition, out  of  cold  storage,  may  be  perfectly  safe  to  eat,  and 
it  may  be  so  skillfully  prepared  as  to  please  the  palate,  but 
it  is  not  up  to  the  standard  of  Gastronomy.  To  Gastron- 
omy, quality  means  the  maximiun  of  nourishment  in  the 
most  attractive  form,  that  is  the  most  pleasing  to  eye,  nose, 
and  palate. 

Quality  All-Important 

Quality  surely  is  all-important  in  Gastronomy,  and  yet  it 
is  not  everything.  Foods  and  wines  of  the  highest  quality 
in  themselves  may  give  us  and  our  guests  very  little  or 
even  no  pleasure ;  they  may  even  do  us  but  little  or  even  no 
good  at  all,  should  they  be  given  to  us  in  wrong  order  or 
at  the  wrong  time.  This  is  what  is  known  as  the  very  im- 
portant   factor   of    suitability,    the    science    of    combining 
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happily  flavours  and  savours,  liquids  and  solids. 

A  meal  should  be  constructed  somewhat  like  a  book,  that 
is  with  a  Foreword  or  Introduction  to  begin  with,  then  the 
Story,  the  really  important  part,  and  lastly  the  Epilogue 
or  Conclusion.  Translated  into  the  language  of  Gastron- 
omy, this  means  that  we  should  begin  our  meals  with  hors 
d'oeuvre  or  soup,  by  way  of  Preface;  then  pass  on  to  the 
meal  proper,  the  most  important  part,  short  or  long,  as  the 
case  may  be,  but  the  part  of  the  meal  from  which  we  are  to 
derive  the  nourishment  which  we  need;  lastly,  we  finish 
with  cheese  or  dessert,  a  pleasant  and  useful  part  of  the 
meal,  one  that  is  intended  to  help  us  assimilate,  or  inwardly 
digest  the  "story." 

Hors  d'Oeuvre 

Hors  d'oeuvre,  in  their  modern  form,  have  reached  us 
from  China  by  way  of  Russia.  The  Chinese  are  far  too 
highly  civilized  to  press  their  point  of  view  upon  their 
friends;  they  place  before  them  all  they  have  prepared  for 
their  refection  and  entertainment,  be  it  fish,  fruit,  meat,  or 
vegetables,  all  daintily  arranged  in  small  dishes  which  are 
promptly  refilled  as  soon  as  necessary.  Guests  help  them- 
selves to  whatever  pleases  their  eye,  just  as  they  choose. 

Hors  d'oeuvre  should  never  be  substantial.  They  should 
be  vinegary  and  spicy.  They  are  intended  to  stimulate  the 
flow  of  gastric  juices  necessary  to  deal  adequately  with  the 
"story"  that  is  to  come.  They  should  also  include  a  fair 
allowance  of  olive  oil  or  butter,  in  order  that  the  walls  of 
the  stomach  may  receive  an  oily  cover  that  will  protect  them 
from  too  rapid  penetration  by  the  volatile  ethers  of  the  alco- 
hol in  wines  and  spirits.  Nordic  peoples  swallow  a  tot  or 
two  of  Vodka  or  Aquavit  with  their  hors  d'oeuvre;  Latin 
peoples  drink  a  sharp,  young  white  wine  with  theirs,  a  wine 
that  will  clean  the  palate  and  leave  it  expectant  and  appre- 
ciative ready  to  receive  the  better  wine  coming  with  the 
meal  proper.    English  people  compromise,  and  they  also 
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patronise  grapefruit,  melon,  and  all  kinds  of  fruit,  sweet 
or  sweetened,  which  are  not  allowed  as  hors  d'oeuvrc  by 
orthodox  Gastronomy. 

Soaps  have  the  same  mission  as  hors  d'oeuvre,  but  a  dif- 
ferent method  of  approaching  it.  They  stimulate  the  salivary 
glands  and  the  flow  of  gastric  juices  by  their  heat  and  sea- 
sonings, and  they  afford  to  the  walls  of  the  stomach  the 
same  oily  protection  through  the  cream  and  butter  or  fat  in 
them.  That  is  why  cold  soups  are  as  much  a  heresy  as  iced 
melon,  and  this  is  also  why  it  is  quite  wrong  to  serve  at  the 
same  meal  hors  d'oeuvre  first  and  soup  after.  The  classical 
method  is  hors  d'oeuvre  for  lunch  and  no  soup; 
soup  for  dinner  and  no  hors  d'oeuvre.  With  soup,  which 
cannot  be  too  hot,  iced  wine  is  both  a  gastronomical  heresy 
and  a  real  danger  to  our  internal  peace.  The  wine  served 
with  soup  should  be  at  the  temperature  of  the  room  and  of 
fairly  high  alcoholic  content,  such  as  a  brown  sherry  or  an 
old  Madeira. 

After  the  Preface  of  our  hors  d'oeuvre  or  the  Introduc- 
tion of  our  Soup,  comes  the  Story  of  our  meal.  It  may  be 
one  of  those  short  stories  complete  in  one  chapter  or  course, 
just  one  large  grilled  sole,  for  instance,  with  half  a  bottle 
of  Chablis,  or  else  a  fair-sized  broiled  steak,  with  half  a 
bottle  of  claret.  Each  is  a  complete  meal  in  itself  and 
better  than  fiction.  But  the  same  story  may  be  told  in  two 
chapters ;  the  same  sole  and  Chablis  may  be  shared  by  two 
friends,  who  will  also  share,  as  a  second  course,  the  same 
steak  and  claret.  The  number  of  calories  may  be  approxi- 
mately the  same,  but  the  diversity  and  variety  of  flavours 
and  savours  wall  have  added  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  meal. 
There  are  combinations  of  foods  and  wines  beyond  count, 
but  what  matters  is  to  remember  that  harmony  is  made  up 
of  contrasts  free  from  jarring  notes,  and  that  we  should 
aim  at  well-balanced,  harmonious  meals.  If  we  are  to  suc- 
ceed, we  must  remember  that,  whenever  there  is  to  be  more 
than  one  course.,  the  one  that  comes  first  should  help  as 
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much  as  possible  the  one  that  is  to  follow.  Boiled  cod  with 
tgg  sauce,  for  instance,  may  be  quite  acceptable  and  even 
enjoyable,  but  it  cannot  ever  be  exciting;  it  should  be  served 
first,  with  an  inexpensive  white  wine  of  no  real  merit;  it 
calms  the  appetite,  but  leaves  the  palate  unimpressed.  Then 
comes  the  roast  duckling  or  lamb  with  a  mature  claret  or 
burgundy  which  we  can  enjoy  at  leisure.  Reverse  the  order 
and  the  harmony  is  broken,  the  meal  unthinkable. 

Cheese  and  Dessert 

The  closing  pages  of  the  book  and  last  stage  of  the  meal, 
cheese  and  dessert,  add  really  nothing  to  the  story,  but  they 
are  its  pleasing  summing-up.  They  are  not  intended  so 
much  to  supply  further  nourishment  as  to  help  the  digestion 
of  the  meal,  that  is  to  say,  its  prompt  dispatch,  just  as  the 
hors  d'ceuvre  or  soup  helped  at  the  time  of  its  arrival. 

Prologue  and  Epilogue  may  be  dispensed  with,  or  else 
they  may  take  the  place  of  the  meal  itself,  on  occasions. 
There  is  every  possible  opportunity  for  each  one  of  us  to 
choose  whatever  combination  of  wine  and  food  which  may 
appeal  to  us  or  to  the  friends  whom  we  wish  to  entertain, 
within  the  broad  rules  which  I  have  just  outlined.  They 
are  merely  very  broad  rules  and  given  merely  as  a  guide 
and  a  help  in  case  of  need. 

One  last  rule  which  no  disciple  of  true  Gastronomy 
should  ever  overlook  or  ignore  is  Simplicity. 


Correction 


In  the  April,  1938,  issue  of  Consumers'  Digest,  Vol.  3, 
No.  4,  page  35,  in  the  article,  "Hearing  Aids":  Radioear 
should  have  been  listed  under  the  first  set  of  listings  begin- 
ning on  page  34,  not  under  hearing  aids  using  vacuum-tube 
amplification. 


Suu  In  ikt  ten-^ent  Shei 


Make  Your  Own  Tests 


INCE  the  cosmetic  and  toilet-goods  counter  usually 
occupies  a  prominent  place  and  large  space  in  any 
five-  and  ten-cent  store,  it  seems  logical  to  conclude 
that  large  quantities  of  cosmetics  are  sold  by  such  stores. 
Indeed  the  popularity  of  the  ten-cent  sizes  of  face  powders, 
hand  lotions,  lipsticks,  and  many  other  items  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  number  of  irritated  complaints  from  independ- 
ent druggists.  While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  many  con- 
sumers believe  that  they  get  more  for  their  money  in  buying 
the  so-called  "regular"  package  at  a  higher  price,  the  num- 
ber of  canny  shoppers  who  have  discovered  that  they  fre- 
quently get  proportionately  more  for  their  money  in  the 
ten-cent  size  is  increasing. 

Several  years  ago  a  druggists'  trade  organization  made  a 
study  of  tv/enty-two  standard  items  and  discovered  that  in 
the  ten-cent  size  of  twelve  different  commodities,  the  pur- 
chaser got  anywhere  from  8  to  297  per  cent  more  for  her 
money  than  if  she  had  purchased  the  "regular"  size.  It  is, 
of  course,  quite  illogical  that  this  should  be  so,  since  the 
cost  of  producing  smaller  packages  is  greater  in  proportion 
to  their  contents  than  of  the  larger  sizes.  Handling  costs, 
likewise,  run  higher  proportionally  on  the  small  items.  No- 
where can  a  better  example  be  found  of  the  total  lack  of 
scientific  basis  in  determining  selling  prices. 

In  addition  to  a  saving  in  money,  there  are  other  ad- 
vantages in  purchasing  some  cosmetics  in  the  ten-cent  size. 
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Powder,  for  example,  in  a  small  package  is  more  quickly 
used  up.  Oftentimes  this  is  an  advantage  since  two  or  three 
different  shades  of  powder  are  required  in  the  course  of  a 
year  to  meet  the  change  of  seasons — a  darker  shade,  for 
example,  is  used  by  most  women  in  the  summer  after  they 
acquire  a  tan;  an  intermediate  shade  will  be  used  in  the  fall 
when  the  tan  is  in  the  process  of  fading;  a  lighter  shade 
will  be  used  in  winter  when  their  tan  has  completely  faded. 
The  small  package,  likewise,  is  more  easily  carried  in 
traveling. 

Hand  lotions,  too,  are  easier  to  handle  in  a  small  bottle, 
are  more  easily  poured.  One  is  less  likely  in  applying  lotion 
to  pour  too  much  on  one's  palm  from  the  small  bottle  than 
from  the  large. 

Still  another  consideration  is  the  fact  that  if  one  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  particular  cosmetic  purchased — if  the 
scent  is  unpleasant  or  if  it  is  otherwise  unsatisfactory — 
there  is  less  money  thrown  away  in  discarding  it,  if  one  has 
purchased  the  ten-cent  size. 

In  order  to  ascertain  just  which  brands,  customarily  sold 
at  five-  and  ten-cent  stores,  were  the  most  economical  to 
purchase,  an  actual  comparison  was  made  of  the  relative 
economies  of  the  ten-cent  and  the  "regular"  sizes  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  different  cosmetics.  The  findings  appear  in  the 
chart  which  follows  this  discussion. 

A  careful  purchaser  should  always  compare  sizes  of  any 
item — cosmetics,  groceries,  etc.  It  would  be  nearly  impossi- 
ble to  include  every  cosmetic  in  this  article,  but  the  con- 
sumer may  readily  calculate  the  relative  economy  for  him- 
self. High  school  students,  who  have  a  balance  or  scale 
available,  can  obtain  cost  of  items  which  do  not  have  con- 
tents marked  on  the  label.  Indeed,  it  might  well  be  a  part  of 
a  home  economics  class  to  determine  relative  economies. 

Probably  the  easiest  method  is  to  divide  the  price  by 
the  net  contents — this  gives  the  price  per  unit  weight  or 
volume.   Thus  if  the  ten-cent  size  contained  0.6  ounces  and 
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the  twenty-five-cent  size  1.2  ounces,  the  price  would  be  16.6 
cents  and  20.8  cents  per  ounce  respectively,  and  the  ten-cent 
size  would  be  the  more  economical.  If  the  net  contents  are 
not  marked,  a  liquid  may  be  measured  in  a  graduate  (one 
fluid  ounce  is  29.57  cc) ;  a  solid  may  be  weighed  (one 
avoirdupois  ounce  is  28.35  g).  If  it  cannot  easily  be  re- 
moved from  the  container,  the  entire  container  should  be 
weighed  (noting  whether  or  not  the  lid  was  included  in  the 
weight),  the  material  used  over  a  period  of  time,  and  the 
empty  container  weighed  (being  sure  to  include  or  not  in- 
clude the  lid  as  in  the  first  weight).  The  difference  in 
weight  represents  the  net  weight  of  the  item. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  price  at  which  a  regular  size 
should  be  purchased  to  be  as  economical  as  the  ten-cent  size, 
multiply  the  price  per  ounce  (or  other  unit)  of  the  ten-cent 
size  by  the  net  weight  of  the  regular  size — the  result  is 
the  price  at  which  the  relative  economies  are  the  same. 
For  example,  if  the  ten-cent  size  sells  for  16.6  cents  per 
oimce  and  the  regular  size  contains  1.2  ounces,  the  regular 
size  should  sell  for  19.92  cents  (20c).  If  the  price  of  the 
regular  size  is  less  than  this,  it  would  be  more  economical. 

In  some  cases  it  will  be  noted  that  when  the  regular  size 
can  be  purchased  at  a  cut-rate  price,  it  may  be  a  better  buy 
than  the  ten-cent  size  of  the  same  product.  The  Miller- 
Tydings  Law,  however,  has  enabled  manufacturers  to  set 
the  price  below  which  their  products  may  not  be  sold.  The 
independent  druggists  are  making  every  effort  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  manufacturers  to  set  these  prices  high 
enough  so  that  nearly  all  well-known  cosmetics  can  be  se- 
cured at  cut  prices  only  rarely. 

The  listings  of  the  different  products  by  brand  name  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  either  a  recommendation  or  a  non- 
recommendation.  The  consideration  is  solely  on  a  price 
basis. 

The  following  tables  are  based  upon  prices  current  in 
Buffalo  around  April  1,  1938: 
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Based  on  an  article  by 

F.  L.  Browne 

Forest  Products  Laboratory* 

published  in  National   Painters'   Magazine 
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N  many  of  the  houses  that  the  painter  is  asked  to 
repaint  the  old  coating  wore  out  three  or  four 
years  previously  and  was  left  in  a  state  of  paint 
neglect.  If  the  old  paint  was  one  that  stands  neglect  well, 
the  surface  can  be  prepared  for  the  new  job  fairly  easily. 
Many  paints,  however,  do  not  stand  neglect  well;  if  the  old 
paint  was  one  of  them,  the  painter  may  have  a  difficult 
problem  on  his  hands.  The  only  safe  course  then  is  to 
burn  off  the  old  coating  entirely. 

Modern  types  of  paint  add  to  the  painter's  difficulty  (and 
the  owner's  expense)  when  maintenance  has  been  neg- 
lected. In  former  times  most  residential  painting  was  done 
with  a  paint  of  a  relatively  soft^  type  whose  outstanding 
merit  is  the  ability  to  stand  neglect  well.  During  the  pros- 
perous period  following  the  World  War,  popular  choice 
shifted  very  decidedly  away  from  the  soft  type  of  paint 
toward  harder  types  that  have  certain  important  advantages 
during  the  useful  life  of  the  coating  but  unfortunately  do 
not  stand  neglect  well.  These  paints  were  designed  for  an 
age  in  which  better  performance  during  four  or  five  years 

^  Maintained  by  the  Forest  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Madisoo, 
Wisconsin,   in   cooperation  with  the   University  of   Wisconsin. 

^  A  paint  made  with  pure  white  lead  with  no  hardening  pigments  added.  White 
lead  forms  a  soft  elastic  film  and  does  not  become  brittle  as  does  zinc  oxide.  (Zinc 
oxide  used  for  hardening  paints,  also  hardens  the  film  to  such  an  extent  that 
curling   and   scaling   occurs   when   the   paint   begins   to   deteriorate.) 
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of  useful  life  could  be  demanded  at  the  sacrific  of  good 
behavior  during  a  period  of  neglect  because  it  was  believed 
that  nearly  everyone  would  be  able  to  repaint  before  the 
coatings  disintegrated.  Like  other  enthusiasms  of  easy 
times  this  optimism  has  led  us  into  serious  difficulties  when 
hard  times  arrived.  Many  of  these  paints  have  not  been 
renewed  at  the  proper  time  and  their  badly  neglected  sur- 
faces leave  the  outcome  uncertain  if  the  painter  merely 
scrapes  off  the  loose  edges  and  repaints  without  burning 
off  all  of  the  old  coating. 

House  owners  today  have  more  paints  from  which  to 
choose  than  they  have  ever  had  before.  While  this  variety 
of  products  helps  the  person  who  understands  them  all  to 
suit  different  service  conditions,  different  habits  of  paint 
maintenance,  and  different  standards  of  satisfactory  paint 
service,  it  likewise  adds  to  his  difficulties  by  increasing  the 
chances  of  premature  failure  of  repaint  jobs  because  of  in- 
compatibility of  the  new  paint  with  the  old.  There  is  no 
one  kind  of  paint  that  can  be  applied  over  all  other  kinds 
of  paint  with  assurance  that  it  will  perform  properly.  Cer- 
tain combinations  of  paints,  all  of  which  may  be  good 
paints,  result  in  early  and  conspicuous  failures  that  can  be 
set  right  only  by  burning  off  all  of  the  paint  and  starting 
over  again  from  the  bare  wood. 

The  typical  dwelling  may  be  painted  ten  or  fifteen  times 
in  the  course  of  its  life  in  service.  Unfortunately  many 
property  owners  think  that  these  ten  or  fifteen  paint  jobs 
can  be  considered  quite  independently  of  one  another,  each 
one  to  be  decided  upon  when  it  comes  due  without  regard 
for  the  others.  Such  a  course  often  leads  to  a  succession 
of  unsatisfactory  paint  jobs  ending  with  an  expensive  burn- 
off. 

A  survey  of  one  of  the  residential  sections  of  a  city  in 
the  Middle  West  showed  the  variety  of  paint-neglected 
surfaces  which  are  encountered.  Most  houses  will  fall  into 
one  of  the  classes  into  which  this  variety  has  been  divided. 
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The  houses  discussed  were  selected  at  random  in  a  com- 
munity in  which  as  a  rule  the  occupant  is  the  owner  and  the 
painting  is  done  by  local  contractors.  Past  experience  has 
taught  the  writer  that  under  such  conditions  it  is  rarely 
possible  to  obtain  accurate  information  about  the  painting 
history  of  a  house.  Even  the  owner's  or  the  painter's  state- 
ment of  the  date  and  kind  of  paint  used  at  the  last  painting 
often  proves  incorrect.  Considerable  weight  should  there- 
fore be  placed  upon  an  examination  of  the  surface  to  de- 
termine those  facts  about  the  past  painting  necessary  for 
guiding  the  procedure  to  be  used  in  repainting.  The  reader 
can  therefore  examine  the  following  descriptions  with  the 
idea  of  placing  his  house  in  the  proper  category  much  as  a 
painter  should  examine  a  house  which  he  is  going  to  repaint. 
In  all  cases,  when  planning  for  a  repaint  job,  first  look 
for  signs  of  failure  of  the  old  coating  caused  by  moisture 
behind  the  painted  boards.  (See  description  of  House  No. 
3.)  On  houses  afflicted  with  this  faulty  condition  the  best 
of  paints  may  fail  conspicuously  in  a  very  short  time,  often 
in  less  than  a  year.  The  various  ways  in  which  moisture 
gets  into  the  side  walls  of  houses  and  ruins  fine  paint  jobs 
are  discussed  in  a  mimeograph  obtainable  free  from  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wisconsin.  Houses 
that  are  chronically  subject  to  such  conditions  cannot  be 
repainted  with  assurance  of  success  even  if  the  old  coating 
is  burned  off  entirely.  The  source  of  moisture  must  be  dis- 
covered and  means  taken  to  keep  the  side  walls  dry  before 
paint  can  be  expected  to  give  good  service  on  such  houses. 

Examples  of  Ordinary  Weathering 

House  No.  1 

House  No.  1  has  always  been  painted  with  the  old-fash- 
ioned soft  type  of  paint  but  no  new  paint  has  been  applied 
for  seven  or  eight  years  and  the  surface  has  become  badly 
neglected.  The  coating  has  thoroughly  disintegrated.  From 
a  distance  it  merely  looks  shabby  but  close  inspection  proves 
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that  it  has  crumbled  badly  and  has  left  small  areas  of  wood 
entirely  bare.  Still  closer  observation  with  a  magnifying 
glass  demonstrates  that  disintegration  of  the  coating  devel- 
oped from  checking,  an  extensive  network  of  fine  cracks 
which  give  the  paint  surface  an  appearance  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  grain  of  certain  types  of  leather.  This  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  soft  type  of  paint.  When  the  paint 
"checks"  finally  penetrated  through  the  coating  to  the  wood 
some  of  the  little  **islands"  of  coating  thus  cut  oflt  became 
dislodged  one  by  one,  leaving  the  wood  bare  underneath. 
Many  painters  call  this  kind  of  disintegration  "chalking" 
but,  although  the  paint  has  been  chalking  for  a  long  time, 
the  failure  really  develops  from  checking  and  crumbling. 

The  owner  of  House  No.  1  is  lucky  because  he  has  very 
little  to  worry  about.  After  any  necessary  carpenter's  re- 
pairs have  been  attended  to,  the  painter  need  merely  dust 
off  loose  chalk  and  dirt,  perhaps  clean  a  few  places  where 
soot  or  grease  from  oil-burning  furnaces  has  collected  on 
shaded  parts  of  the  building,  and  he  is  ready  to  brush  on 
new  paint.  Two  coats  of  new  paint  are  necessary,  of 
course,  because  part  of  the  wood  surface  has  been  left  bare 
and  what  is  left  of  the  old  coating  is  little  more  than  a 
mass  of  porous  pigment  that  will  absorb  much  oil  from 
the  first  coat  of  new  paint. 

As  a  rule  the  new  paint  should  be  of  the  same  soft  type^ 
previously  used  on  House  No.  1  because  the  chances  are 
that  the  job  will  again  pass  through  a  long  period  of  neg- 
lect before  it  is  repainted.  If,  however,  the  owner  feels  that 
in  future  he  will  repaint  before  the  coating  disintegrates 
badly  and  wishes  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  harder  types 
of  paint  it  is  practicable  to  apply  them  over  this  surface. 
The  first  coat  of  new  paint  should  be  thinned  with  linseed 
oil  and  relatively  little  turpentine  or  other  volatile  thinner, 
using  not  more  than  1^  gallons  of  total  liquid  to  1  gallon 
of  soft  paste  paint.   At  least  a  gallon  of  the  mixture  should 

*  Sec     tntjtliolr     »,     p.     1. 
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be  applied  for  each  600  square  feet  of  surface.  For  the 
finish  coat  a  gallon  of  soft  paste  paint  should  be  thinned 
with  not  more  than  1  gallon  of  liquid,  mostly  linseed  oil, 
and  a  gallon  of  the  mixture  applied  for  each  600  or  700 
square  feet  of  surface. 

House  No.  2 

House  No.  2  has  been  painted  and  two  or  three  times 
repainted  with  paints  of  a  fairly  hard  type  but  the  owner 
waits  just  a  little  too  long  each  time  before  he  calls  in  the 
painter.  As  a  result  the  surface  each  time  is  difficult  to  deal 
with  and  as  time  passes  successive  repaints  are  proving  less 
durable.  The  paint  is  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  disin- 
tegration than  that  on  House  No.  1,  yet  the  last  painting  of 
House  No.  2  was  two  or  three  years  more  recent  than  that 
on  No.  1.  The  break-up  of  the  coating  on  House  No.  2 
is  easily  observable  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  A 
closer  view  shows  that  the  paint  has  come  loose  from  the 
wood  in  rather  large  and  conspicuous  flakes.  Cracks  of  ex- 
tensive length  have  developed,  and  flakes  of  the  coating 
between  them  have  become  loosened  and  fallen  away.  This 
is  much  different  from  checking,  in  which  the  fissures  are 
fine  and  hairlike,  and  of  an  indefinite  length.  Flaking  is  a 
much  larger  and  more  conspicuous  sort  of  break-up.  At  the 
edges  of  the  cracks  the  coating  curls  upward  and  eventually 
falls  off,  leaving  a  patch  of  bare  wood,  and  the  coating  still 
clinging  to  the  wood  has  jagged  and  insecurely  adhering 
edges. 

For  a  really  first-class  job  the  old  paint  on  House  No.  2 
should  be  burned  off  completely.  However,  if  all  loosened 
edges  of  old  paint  are  carefully  removed  with  putty  knife, 
wire  brush,  and  sandpaper,  a  fairly  good  job  of  repainting 
can  be  done  with  reasonable  assurance  that  it  will  stand  up 
for  about  three  years  but  probably  no  longer.  The  owner 
should  be  warned,  however,  that  the  new  paint  will  not 
form  a  perfectly  smooth  coating  because  the  places  where 
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the  old  coating  has  flaked  off  will  show  as  hollows  in  the 
new  one.  He  should  also  be  warned  that  continuance  of 
his  practice  of  allowing  the  coating  to  get  into  this  condition 
before  repainting  will  eventually  make  a  complete  burn-off 
necessary  before  repainting  can  be  done  at  all  satisfactorily. 
In  repainting  over  this  old  coating,  use  a  hard  type  of 
paint,  preferably  the  same  paint  that  was  used  previously. 
If  a  soft  type  of  paint  is  applied  there  is  danger  of  con- 
spicuous alligatoring  developing  within  a  year  or  two.  The 
paint  should  be  a  real  oil  paint^ ;  it  should  contain  no  heat- 
treated  oils^  or  varnishes  that  tend  to  give  enamel-like  con- 
consistency  to  paint.  A  real  oil  paint  properly  mixed 
will  show  brush  marks  but  it  will  fill  the  flaked  patches 
better  and  more  nearly  conceal  them  than  a  paint  con- 
taining oils  treated  to  give  quick  drying  or  freedom 
from  brush  marks.  Two  coats  of  new  paint  should  be 
applied.  The  reduction  of  the  first  coat  is  necessarily  a 
compromise  between  the  needs  of  the  patches  of  bare 
wood  and  those  of  the  remnants  of  old  coating,  which  are 
much  less  absorptive  than  the  old  coating  on  House  No.  1. 
Without  knowing  the  composition  of  the  paint  to  be  used 
it  is  not  possible  to  make  specific  suggestions  for  thinning, 
but  in  general  the  paint  should  be  mixed  so  that  it  will 
contain  more  pigment  and  the  liquid  portion  a  higher  pro- 
portion of  turpentine  than  was  recommended  for  House 
No.  1.  In  applying  the  first  coat  of  new  paint  a  good  plan 
is  to  lay  off  a  stretch  of  paint  and  then,  after  the  oil  has 
had  just  time  enough  to  sink  into  the  wood  of  the  bare 
patches,  go  back  over  the  stretch  without  dipping  the  brush 
in  the  paint  bucket.  In  that  way  much  of  the  paint  will  be 
transferred  from  the  poorly  absorptive  coated  patches  to 
the  much  more  absorptive  bare  patches  and  the  final  result 
will  be  a  more  nearly  level  coating  with  the  old  flaked  places 
showing  less  conspicuously. 

*  A  paint  containing:  pure  raw  linseed  oil. 

» Heat-treated    (bodied)    oil    is    an    oil    which    has    been    heated    until    its    riscosity 
has  been  Rreartly  increased  and  its  paint-making  properties  profoundly  altered. 
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Examples  of  the  Effect  of  Moisture 
House  No.  3 

The  condition  of  blistering  (raised  and  somewhat 
rounded  sections  of  the  coating)  observable  on  House  No.  3 
is  an  unmistakable  sign  of  moisture  in  the  side  walls.  If  a 
board  of  siding  is  removed  while  such  blisters  are  swollen, 
the  back  of  the  board  will  be  found  thoroughly  wet.  A  car- 
penter can  easily  remove  a  board  of  siding  for  such  ex- 
amination and  replace  it  without  damage  if  it  is  necessary 
to  prove  that  there  is  moisture  behind  the  boards.  As  a  rule 
that  condition  is  found  most  often  in  late  winter  or  early 
spring.  Later  in  the  season  the  side  walls  may  dry  out  again 
and  the  blistered  parts  of  the  coating  become  flabby  or  even 
sink  back  almost  to  their  original  position  so  that  the  blisters 
may  become  hard  to  detect.  While  in  the  turgid  state  a 
penknife  thrust  into  the  blister  may  show  it  to  be  full  of 
water  but  that  is  not  always  the  case.  When  the  blister  is 
peeled  off  it  may  reveal  the  bare  wood  beneath  or  it  may 
reveal  a  prior  coat  of  paint  still  clinging  to  the  wood. 

Blisters  may  break  and  peel  soon  after  they  are  formed 
but  very  often  they  merely  dry  out  and  shrink  back  until 
the  coating  becomes  more  brittle  as  a  result  of  weathering 
for  a  few  months  longer,  after  which  the  blistered  areas 
crack  open  and  scale  off.  House  No.  3  showed  places  where 
the  previous  paint  job  had  blistered  and  subsequently  scaled. 
The  top  coating  had  been  on  only  a  year  or  so  and  was 
still  soft  and  flexible,  yet  it  was  already  cracking  and  com- 
ing loose.  The  owner  should  recognize  that  this  house  is  a 
"chronic  peeler"  and  should  not  be  repainted  even  if  the 
old  coating  is  entirely  burned  off  unless  the  owner  under- 
stands that  the  paint  cannot  be  expected  to  give  good 
service  until  proper  steps  have  been  taken  to  keep  moisture 
from  getting  behind  the  painted  boards. 

House  No.  4 
House  No.  4  was  erected  in  1919  and  painted  with  pure 
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white  lead  paint,  which  gave  entirely  satisfactory  service. 
In  1926  it  was  repainted  with  white  lead  paint.  During  the 
following  winter  the  outlet  to  the  sewer  became  clogged 
and  caused  water  to  run  back  through  the  cellar  floor  drain, 
partly  flooding  the  cellar  floor.  The  difficulty  was  not  prop- 
erly repaired  until  spring,  with  the  result  that  the  side 
walls  of  the  house  became  saturated  with  moisture.  The 
examination  was  made  in  May,  1927,  nine  months  after 
painting.  At  that  time  it  was  found  that  the  moisture  in  the 
side  walls  during  the  winter  months  had  caused  discolora- 
tion of  the  paint. 

In  this  case  there  was  comparatively  little  blistering  be- 
cause pure  white  lead  paint  is  distinctly  more  resistant  to 
blistering  than  most  other  kinds  of  paint.  The  siding,  how- 
ever, was  redwood,  a  wood  that  holds  paint  excellently  but 
one  that  contains  colored  substances  soluble  in  water  which 
turn  dark  reddish-brown  in  color  when  exposed  to  air. 
When  the  boards  became  wet  the  water  carrying  the  soluble 
matter  exuded  through  the  paint,  smeared  over  the  surface, 
and  developed  dark  stains.  Under  similar  circumstances 
somewhat  similar  stains  may  appear  over  western  red  cedar, 
and  on  at  least  one  house  the  writer  has  seen  them  on  white 
pine.  Such  discoloration  of  paint  with  water-soluble  ma- 
terial from  the  wood  is  unmistakable  proof  that  the  wood 
became  thoroughly  wet  after  the  house  was  built.  The 
fact  that  some  woods  discolor  paint  under  such  conditions 
should  be  no  objection  to  their  use  in  exterior  construction 
because  no  wood  will  hold  paint  properly  unless  the  faulty 
moisture  conditions  are  removed.  The  discoloration  gives 
warning  of  the  need  of  corrective  measures. 

House  No.  4  was  washed  and  repainted  in  1927  after 
the  plumbing  had  been  repaired.  No  subsequent  difficulty 
with  the  paint  has  been  reported. 

Examples  of  Incompatibility  of  Paints 
The  remaining  houses  in  our  survev  illustrate  common 
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cases  of  failure  due  to  incompatibility  of  paints.  The  first 
two  of  them,  Houses  Nos.  5  and  6,  should  be  compared 
particularly  with  House  No.  3  because  there  is  such  a 
close  resemblance  between  failures  from  incompatibility 
and  failures  from  wet  side  walls  that  the  two  are  frequently 
confused. 

House  No.  5 

House  No.  5  was  painted  when  erected  in  1928  with 
two  coats  of  a  dark  gray  paint,  probably  of  a  lead  and  zinc 
type,  and  a  finish  coat  of  a  dark  brown  paint.  The  house 
was  sold  to  a  purchaser  who  disliked  the  dark  color.  In 
1932  there  was  some  scaling  of  paint  on  parts  of  the  house 
and  a  few  typical  moisture  blisters,  such  as  those  on  House 
No.  3,  were  observed.  The  scaling  was  therefore  attributed 
to  moisture  in  the  side  walls  but  the  source  of  moisture  and 
means  of  excluding  it  were  not  discovered.  The  house  was 
repainted  with  white  paint  of  the  titanox,  lead  and  zinc  type 
which  subsequently  scaled  off  badly  in  large  spots.  The 
examination  was  made  in  March,  1935.  The  moisture  con- 
tent of  the  boards  from  which  the  paint  is  scaling  was  found 
to  be  11  per  cent,  which  is  perfectly  normal  and  indicates 
that  the  boards  were  not  wet  during  the  past  winter.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  house  where  blisters  were  observed 
before  and  after  the  application  of  the  white  paint  a  few 
boards  were  found  with  20  per  cent  of  moisture  but  there 
was  very  little  scaling  of  paint  on  any  of  the  moist  boards. 
On  those  patches  where  the  brown  paint  had  scaled  before 
the  white  paint  was  applied  the  coating  is  now  in  excellent 
condition.  Where  the  scaling  occurred,  the  white  and  brown 
paints  came  off  together  but  the  gray  paint  of  the  initial 
paint  job  remained  intact. 

Although  some  doubt  may  be  admitted  as  to  a  possible 
part  played  by  moisture  in  the  paint  failure  on  House  No.  5, 
the  sandwiching  of  a  dark  brown  paint  between  a  tinted 
white  paint  and  a  white  paint  makes  an  incompatible  com- 
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bination  that  is  certainly  the  primary  cause  of  difficulty  in 
this  case.  To  repaint  without  burning  off  all  of  the  old  paint 
is  to  invite  further  disappointment. 

House  No.  6 

The  failure  on  House  No.  6  bears  a  striking  resemblance 
to  moisture  failure  like  that  on  House  No.  3,  but  the  house 
was  examined  carefully  for  moisture  in  March  and  the 
boards  found  to  contain  slightly  less  than  1 1  per  cent.  Four 
boards  were  removed  and  observed  to  detect  signs  of  water 
on  the  backs  of  the  boards,  rust  at  the  nail  holes,  or 
rumpling  of  the  building  paper  behind  them.  Apparently 
the  side  walls  had  never  been  wet. 

House  No.  6  was  completed  late  in  1929  and  a  primer 
coat  of  paint  applied.  In  June,  1930,  the  painting  was  com- 
pleted with  what  the  owner  understood  to  be  lead  and  oil 
but  on  examination  proved  to  be  a  mixed  pigment  paint,  prob- 
ably of  the  lead  and  zinc  type.  In  July,  1933,  the  owner 
contracted  to  have  the  house  repainted  with  one  coat  of 
lead  and  oil  but  the  painter  purchased  a  so-called  quick 
drying  house  paint  (in  which  the  liquid  contains  a  mixture 
of  linseed  oil  and  heat-treated  tung  oil  and  the  pigment 
contains  titanox,  white  lead,  and  zinc  oxide).  The  painter 
began  on  the  north  side  of  the  house  but  had  so  much 
trouble  picking  up  his  laps  with  the  quick  drying  paint 
that  he  reduced  100  pounds  of  soft  paste  white  lead  with 
oil  and  mixed  it  with  5  gallons  of  the  quick  drying  paint  to 
complete  the  job,  on  the  other  sides  of  the  house.  Scaling 
began  within  a  year.  There  is  scaling  on  all  sides  of  the 
house  but  it  is  distinctly  worse  on  the  north  side  than  else- 
where. The  quick  drying  paint  differs  so  markedly  from 
the  paint  used  previously  that  the  combination  failed  very 
early.  The  failure  should  not  be  considered  a  fault  of 
either  the  old  or  the  new  paint  but  a  mistake  in  using  the 
one  over  the  other.  The  painter,  however,  is  badly  com- 
promised in  any  case  because  he  used  a  paint  other  than 
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the  one  specified  in  the  contract. 

House  No.  6  must  be  burned  off  before  it  can  be  re- 
painted with  reasonable  assurance  of  a  durable  coating. 

House  No.  7 

House  No.  7  was  painted  initially  with  a  white  paint 
of  the  lead  and  zinc  type  and  then  repainted  some  years 
later  with  white  paint  of  the  titanox,  lead  and  zinc  type. 
The  second  paint  probably  was  mixed  with  a  materially 
higher  proportion  of  pigment  than  the  first,  as  is  commonly 
the  case  in  manufacturing  paints  of  these  two  types.  The 
failure  takes  place  by  scaling  of  the  second  paint,  leaving 
the  first  paint  still  firmly  adhering  to  the  wood.  Successive 
coats  of  paint  should,  as  a  rule,  contain  decreasing  pro- 
portions of  pigment.  Violation  of  this  principle  probably 
accounts  for  the  unsatisfactory  form  of  failure  on  House 
No.  7. 

House  No.  8 

House  No.  8  was  painted  about  seven  years  ago  with  a 
white  paint  of  the  lead  and  zinc  type  and  again  three  years 
ago  with  pure  white  lead  paint.  The  conspicuous  alligator- 
ing  that  has  now  developed  is  very  objectionable  to  the 
owner.  The  writer  has  repeatedly  observed  it  on  houses 
where  white  lead  has  been  applied  over  other  kinds  of  white 
paint  and  has  reproduced  it  by  painting  panels  in  that  way 
on  test  fences.  Mixed  pigment  paints  can  usually  be  applied 
with  safety  over  white  lead  paint  but  many  cases  of  coarse 
alligatoring  occur  when  w'hite  lead  paint  is  applied  over 
paints  that  contain  zinc  oxide. 
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A  TEN-INCH  electric  fan,  suitable  for  circulating 
air  through  one  or  two  rooms,  should  cost  not 
over  two-tenths  of  a  cent  per  hour  to  operate 
with  electricity  costing  five  cents  per  kilowatt-hour.  It 
should  produce  a  noticeable  breeze  over  a  vertical  circular 
area  six  or  eight  feet  in  diameter  at  a  distance  of  at  least 
twenty  feet  from  the  fan.  It  should  run  quietly,  not  get 
hot,  be  easily  and  safely  adjusted,  have  a  strong  safety 
guard,  be  self-lubricating,  measure  up  to  standards  of  safe 
electrical  insulation,  and  fulfill  numerous  other  specifica- 
tions characteristic  of  good  design  and  desirable  for  con- 
venience. 

There  are  a  few  general  principles  which  may  be  helpful 
to  the  consumer  who  is  about  to  purchase  a  fan.  One  of 
the  most  important  of  these  is  that  a  fan  which  can  be  used 
on  both  direct  current  and  alternating  current  should  be 
bought  only  when  it  is  known  that  it  will  be  required  to 
be  used  on  direct  current;  it  happens  that  a  fan  which  is 
designed  specially  for  use  on  alternating  current  can  per- 
form on  alternating  current  much  better,  due  to  its  having 
no  commutator  or  brushes  to  wear  out  or  give  radio  inter- 
ference. All  fans  and  other  electric  motors  which  must 
run  on  both  types  of  current  represent  a  compromise  in 
design  such  that  they  do  not  work  as  well  as  they  should 
on  either  kind  of  electricity  supply.  When  a  direct-current 
fan  has  to  be  bought,  it  is  advisable  to  test  it  to  see  whether 
it  produces  objectionable  "static"  in  a  nearby  radio  which 
is  turned  on  to  full  volume  on  a  weak  station. 

Condensed  from  Consumeri'  Research  Bulletins 
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Construction 

In  any  case,  choose  a  fan  which  is  sturdily  built,  e.  g.,  one 
that  has  a  heavy,  firm  base  so  that  it  will  not  wobble  or  tip 
easily,  with  a  strong  guard  that  will  resist  a  good  deal  of 
banging  about,  strong  well-built  fan  blades,  a  strong  shaft, 
and  sturdy  bearings  which  can  be  easily  lubricated.  (Some 
of  the  cheap  department-store  and  drug-store  fans  an- 
nounce to  any  experienced  observer  that  they  are  inferior 
products,  by  the  light,  flimsy,  skimped,  and  sometimes  top- 
heavy  construction  which  they  show. )  The  felt  covering  on 
the  base  should  preferably  extend  up  on  the  sides  about  one- 
quarter  inch.  If  an  oscillating  device  is  included,  see  that 
it  can  be  easily  turned  on  and  off. 

Flexible  rubber  blades  are  less  dangerous  than  the  usual 
type  of  metal  blade  but  are  more  likely  to  vibrate  exces- 
sively because  of  the  greater  weight  of  the  blades  and  the 
greater  difficulty  of  balancing  them.  See  that  the  fan  blades 
are  all  in  line.  Four  blades  serve  the  purpose;  six  blades, 
which  are  found  on  some  fans,  do  not  materially  improve 
the  performance.  Safety  guards  which  surround  the  blades 
are  one  of  the  most  neglected  parts  of  the  electric  fan.  The 
protection  is  especially  weak  in  the  back  of  the  fan  where 
the  danger  is  greatest.  If  the  fingers  are  accidentally  put 
into  the  front  of  the  fan,  they  are  most  likely  to  receive  a 
blow  from  the  face  of  the  blades,  which  may  not  be  dan- 
gerous. If,  however,  they  go  through  the  back  of  the  guard, 
they  are  struck  by  the  edge  of  the  blades  and  may  be 
severely  cut. 

An  oscillating  mechanism  adds  twenty  to  forty  per  cent 
to  the  purchase  price  as  well  as  something  to  the  cost  of 
operation  of  a  fan  and  is  often  not  necessary  for  attaining  a 
proper  circulation  of  air.  A  little  experimenting,  however, 
may  be  needed  to  determine  the  best  location  of  the  non- 
oscillating  fan  for  efficient  air  moving.  Non-oscillating  fans 
should  be  used  with  great  care  to  avoid  continued  steady 
draft  on  the  body,  even  in  the  hottest  weather,  for  the  body 
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is  physiologically  incapable  of  maintaining  its  proper  tem- 
perature in  steady  drafts.  Sometimes  directing  the  air 
stream  along  the  wall  at  one  point  will  cause  air  to  follow 
the  wall  contour  completely  around  the  room,  without  set- 
ting up  objectionable  drafts. 

The  hum  of  an  electric  fan,  due  to  the  cutting  of  the  air 
by  the  revolving  blades,  is  greatest  for  blades  of  the  con- 
ventional pear  shape.  If  one  desires  noiselessness,  it  is  well, 
before  buying,  to  listen  to  the  fan  operating  in  a  quiet  room, 
such  as  is  provided  in  some  stores  for  listening  to  phono- 
graph records.  A  fan  that  seems  quiet  when  running  in 
the  usual  store  may  seem  noisy  in  a  bedroom.  Some  fans 
are  not  well  balanced  and  consequently  vibrate  excessively. 
The  vibration  not  only  increases  the  noise  but  also  acceler- 
ates the  wear  on  the  bearings.  Excessive  vibration  while 
the  fan  operates  may  be  detected  by  feeling  the  top  of  the 
motor  frame.  The  vibration  of  a  properly  designed,  built, 
and  balanced  fan  should  be  hardly  more  than  perceptible. 
If  the  fan  has  more  than  one  speed,  see  that  it  starts  easily 
in  each  position  of  the  switch,  for  if  it  sticks,  it  is  either 
poorly  designed  or  has  excessive  friction  which  may  later 
cause  some  sort  of  trouble  with  the  fan. 

Tests  for  Electrical  Insulation  and  Wattage 

One  crude  way  to  test  the  quality  of  the  electrical  insu- 
lation is  to  let  the  fan  operate  and  to  touch  some  metal 
part  of  it  (bared  so  as  to  permit  contact  with  the  metal 
underneath  the  finish)  to  the  metal  chassis  of  a  radio  set 
with  the  volume  turned  on  full  and  the  tone  control  (if  one 
is  present)  adjusted  to  that  position  which  accentuates  the 
high  notes  (the  radio's  ground  connection  should  be  in 
place).  If  insulation  is  seriously  defective,  there  will  be 
"static*'  produced  in  the  radio  by  the  leakage  currents  flow- 
ing from  the  frame  of  the  fan  to  the  radio  chassis.  It  is 
advisable  to  try  this  test  twice,  with  the  fan's  cord  plugged 
in  each  of  the  two  possible  ways  into  the  electrical  outlet. 
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The  experimenter  should  wear  dry,  thick  gloves  so  as  to 
protect  himself  from  dangerous  shock  which  might  result 
in  rare  circumstances — in  case  the  fan  or  the  radio  should 
be  seriously  defective — from  touching  bare  metal.  In  no 
case  should  the  non-expert  attempt  an  experiment  of  this 
sort  without  protecting  himself  in  some  such  manner  as 
suggested,  for  there  is  a  real  hazard. 

A  ten-inch  fan  should  consume  not  more  than  forty  watts 
of  electrical  power  and  should  produce  a  noticeable  breeze 
over  a  vertical  circle  area  six  or  eight  feet  diameter  at  a 
distance  of  at  least  twenty  feet  from  the  fan.  Smaller  than 
ten-inch  fans  are  usually  not  practical.  A  twelve-inch  fan 
should  consume  not  more  than  sixty  watts  and  a  sixteen- 
inch  fan  not  more  than  one  hundred  watts.  If  a  watt  meter 
is  not  available,  one  can  compare  the  power  of  the  fan 
with  that  of  an  electric  light  bulb,  the  wattage  of  which  is 
marked  on  the  bulb,  by  observing  the  number  of  turns  of 
the  disk  of  the  electric  house  meter  when  the  fan  and  the 
light  bulb  are  each  turned  on  in  succession  for  the  same 
length  of  time — with,  of  course,  all  other  lights  and  appli- 
ances in  the  house  disconnected  during  the  experiment. 

Basis  for  Ratings 

Ratings  of  the  following  fans  are  based  upon  careful 
engineering  examinations  and  upon  standard  performance 
tests  for  effectiveness,  efficiency,  noise,  radio  interference, 
temperature  of  operation,  safety  of  electrical  insulation, 
durability,  and  general  compliance  with  Federal  Specifica- 
tions. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  fans  was  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Bureau  of  Standards  procedure  as  the  thrust 
in  pounds  which  the  fan  can  exert  on  the  air.  Similarly, 
efficiency,  which  is  a  measure  of  the  effect  produced  for  a 
given  expenditure  of  electrical  energy,  is  indicated  by  a 
factor  of  merit  (really,  in  this  instance,  a  "factor  of 
demerit")  obtained  by  dividing  the  watts  of  electrical  power 
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by  the  thrust  in  pounds.  The  factor  of  merit  demanded  by 
the  Government  for  its  small-size  fans  is  170  or  less.  Some 
of  the  fans  tested  by  Consumers'  Research  easily  fulfilled 
this  requirement,  but  others  had  a  factor  of  merit  two  or 
three  times  as  great,  which  indicated  very  inefficient  per- 
formance. The  factors  of  merit  for  the  fans  tested  varied 
from  142  for  the  most  efficient  fan  to  563  for  the  least 
efficient  fan  and  indicated  from  two  to  four  times  as  much 
breeze  for  a  given  expenditure  of  energy  for  the  one  fan 
as  for  the  other.  Except  in  the  case  of  two  fans,  speed 
of  rotation  was  not  found  to  exceed  1800  revolutions 
per  minute,  the  Federal  Specifications  maximum.  This  limit 
is  advisable  for  the  sake  of  limiting  both  the  noise  produced 
and  the  hazard  in  operation.  Cords  supplied  were  at  least 
eight  feet  in  length  (the  Federal  Specification)  except 
where  stated  in  the  listings. 

Fans  listed  were  of  the  non-oscillatory  type  for  110-120 
volts,  operated  on  alterating  current  only,  and  had  an  on- 
off  switch  in  the  base,  except  where  otherwise  stated.  Of 
fifteen  fans  tested,  we  recommend  the  five  which  follow. 

Recommended 

General  Electric,  Cat.  No.  42X542  (General  Electric  Co., 
Bridgeport,  Conn.)  $9.95.  10-inch  size.  Oiling  system 
judged  to  be  of  best  type.  Some  hum,  not  likely  objec- 
tionable.   Performance  excellent. 

Wagner,  Type  5160,  Model  L82  A  98  (Wagner  Electric 
Corp.,  St.  Louis)  $9.95.  10-inch  size.  Some  hum,  but  not 
likely  objectionable.  Breeze  production  good.  Cord  7 
feet  2  inches. 

General  Electric,  Quiet  Type,  Cat.  No.  49X607  (General 
Electric  Co.)  $11.95.  8-inch  size.  This  fan  is  small  but 
noteworthy  in  respect  to  small  amount  of  hum  produced, 
but  vibration  considerable.  Breeze  production  and  effi- 
ciency (breeze  produced  by  a  given  expenditure  of  elec- 
trical energy)  good  for  fan  of  this  size. 
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Westinghouse,  Cat.  No.  803 01 8- A  (Westinghouse  Electric 
&  Mfg.  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.)  $11.95.  10-inch  size.  100 
to  120  volts.  Off-high-medium-low  switch  in  base  of  fan. 
Operation  comparatively  quiet.  Performance  excellent, 
except  that  efficiency  was  low  at  the  two  lower  speeds. 
Safety  guard  well  made ;  should  give  better  than  average 
protection  at  the  rear  of  fan  blade.  Cord  7  feet  7  inches. 

Qualified  Recommendation 

Diehl,  Cat.  No.  F10012  (Diehl  Mfg.  Co.,  Elizabethport, 
N.  J.)  $9.95.  10-inch  size.  Operation  comparatively  quiet, 
although  hum  more  pronounced  than  Westinghouse  and 
vibration  of  fan  was  more  pronounced  than  in  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  42X542  or  the  Wagner  L82  A  98;  otherwise 
a  very  satisfactory  fan. 


\\ 
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UNLESS  purchasing  is  done  on  the  basis  of  tests, 
the  consumer  takes  his  chances  in  the  selection 
even  of  so  ordinary  an  article  as  a  "thermos" 
(vacuum)  bottle  for  keeping  hot  liquids  hot  and  cold  liquids 
cold.  There  is  no  way  of  telling  from  outward  appearances 
which  brand  will  give  the  best  service,  and  price  (though 
the  price  range  of  the  particular  bottles  chosen  for  test 
was  not  large  in  this  instance),  turns  out  to  be  no  indica- 
tion at  all  of  quality.  (Expensive  bottles  may  be  bought, 
which  provide  fine  outer  casings.  The  heat-retaining  prop- 
erty of  the  bottle,  however,  is  almost  wholly  determined  by 
the  double-walled  glass  flask,  or  filler,  and  may  be  as  good 
for  a  cheap  bottle  as  for  the  most  expensive  ones. ) 

The  quality  of  a  thermos  bottle  depends  primarily  on  the 
insulating  properties  of  an  evacuated  space  between  two 
thin  walls  of  glass,  which  are  coated  with  a  very  thin  film 
of  silver  to  reduce  heat  losses  and  gains  by  radiation.  Some 
of  the  glass  bottles  may  be  evacuated  to  a  higher  degree  or 
silvered  better  than  others,  and  so  give  a  more  perfect 
insulation.  A  pint  size  vacuum  bottle  priced  at  about  $1 
should  keep  liquids,  originally  at  or  near  the  boiling-  point, 
at  temperatures  above  55  degrees  Centigrade  (131  degrees 
Fahrenheit)  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  twenty-four 
hours.  Some  bottles  will  do  much  better  than  this.  To  test 
a  vacuum  bottle,  one  may  take  the  temperature  of  a  liquid 
introduced  into  the  bottle  at  a  known  high  temperature,  say 
the  boiling  point,  at  regular  intervals  over  a  period  of  time 
as  it  cools  off. 

The  principal  parts  of  each  bottle  are  a  metal  casing 
(commonly  of  tin-plate),  the  double-walled  insulating  glass 
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container  (filler),  the  shock  absorber  or  pad  which  cushions 
or  supports  the  filler,  the  threaded  shoulder  which  fits  over 
the  neck  of  the  filler  and  screws  onto  the  casing,  the  rubber 
sealing  ring,  the  cork  stopper,  and  the  screw-on  cover.  If 
the  bottle  lacks  the  rubber  ring  around  the  neck  of  the  flask 
and  under  the  threaded  shoulder,  liquids  will  seep  into  the 
casing  and  rust  it,  and  the  parts  inside  will  become  moist 
and  moldy  and  may  contaminate  the  contents  of  the  bottle 
later  on  when  it  is  used  again.  A  screw-top  made  of  a 
plastic  material  resembling  bakelite  has  the  advantage  of 
being  a  better  heat  insulator  and  of  being  more  satisfactory 
as  a  cup  when  used  with  hot  fluids,  but  such  composition 
caps  may  very  likely  become  brittle  with  age,  and  then  easily 
crack.  Many  have  in  fact  given  this  trouble.  Vacuum 
bottles  are  most  often  provided  with  aluminum  tops.  These 
soil  the  fingers  of  the  user  with  a  gray,  greasy  smudge, 
after  the  manner  of  the  aluminum  trays  often  used  in  cafe- 
terias. The  most  satisfactory  top  of  those  commonly  furn- 
ished would  seem  to  be  one  of  nickel-plated  brass,  and  the 
extra  cost  of  furnishing  such  a  cap  instead  of  one  of  sheet 
aluminum  would  be  very  small  indeed. 

All  the  brands  of  vacuum  bottles  given  in  the  listings 
were  constructed  so  as  to  permit  diassembly  of  the  entire 
unit. 

Use  and  Care  of  Vacuum  Bottles 

In  filling  a  vacuum  bottle,  if  several  hours  storage  of  the 
contents  before  using  is  to  be  expected,  it  should  be  rinsed 
with  very  hot  water  before  filling  with  a  hot  liquid,  and 
with  ice-cold  water  before  filling  with  a  cold  liquid.  Liquids 
that  are  to  be  kept  hot  should  be  as  hot  as  possible  when 
poured  in.  With  bottles  that  do  not  have  a  tight  seal  be- 
tween the  casing  and  the  vacuum  container,  take  care  not  to 
let  liquids  overflow  and  leak  into  the  space  between  the 
casing  and  the  container  proper. 
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Manufacturers  recommend  warm  water  with  a  bicarbon- 
ate of  soda  (baking  soda)  solution  for  cleaning  a  vacuum 
bottle.  Occasionally  disassemble  the  bottle  and  inspect  and 
clean  all  its  parts.  It  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  handle  the 
double-walled  thin  glass  container  rather  carefully  as  it  is 
easily  broken.  The  cork  should  occasionally  be  sterilized  by 
boiling. 

The  tested  bottles  listed  are  all  pint  size,  and  rated  chiefly 
on  their  ability  to  retain  heat  in  a  liquid  introduced  into  the 
bottle  at  the  boiling  point.  Differences,  either  in  construc- 
tion or  performance,  between  the  bottles  given  an  unquali- 
fied recommendation  were  of  little  significance.  Bottles 
given  a  qualified  recommendation  were  less  effective  than 
the  others  in  maintaining  the  temperature  of  the  contents, 
but  the  differences  were  too  small  to  be  of  importance  to 
the  average  user.  Of  ten  bottles  tested,  we  recommend 
those  which  follow. 

Recommended 
Keapsit,  No.  2266  (Keapsit  Division,  The  American  Ther- 
mos Bottle  Co.,  Norwich,  Conn.)  79  cents. 
Sta-Rite,  Cat.  No.  6—7326   (Distrib.   Sears,  Roebuck  & 

Co.)  69  cents  plus  postage. 
Thermos,  No.  7  (The  American  Thermos  Bottle  Co.)  98 

cents. 
Thermos,  No.  36  (The  American  Thermos  Bottle  Co.)  98 

cents. 
Wards,  Cat.  No.  60—8109   (Distrib.  Montgomery  Ward 
&  Co.)  75  cents  plus  postage. 

Qualified  Recommendation 
Columbia  (Landers,  Frary  &  Clark,  New  Britain.  Conn.) 

$1. 
Handy  Andy  (Distrib.  Handy  Andy  Specialty  Co.,  Long 
Island  City,  N.  Y.)  69  cents.  Made  in  Japan.  Only  bottle 
tested  provided  with  nickel-plated  brass  cover  (desir- 
able). One  sample  less  efficient  than  another. 
Icy-Hot,  No.  2208.  (Icy-Hot  Division.  The  American 
Thermos  Bottle  Co.)  79  cents. 
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OST  consumers  when  they  weigh  or  measure 
something  with  an  instrument,  assume  that  the 
indications  may  be  taken  as  accurate.  The  mere 
reading  of  a  pointer  on  the  dial  of  a  meter,  with  many, 
implies  precision.  Unfortunately,  the  weighing  scales  com- 
monly used  in  the  household  are,  with  very  rare  exceptions, 
far  from  accurate.  They  are  not  even  good  enough,  as  a 
rule,  to  use  as  a  check  on  the  weight  of  the  butcher's  or 
grocer's  deliveries. 

Another  common  weakness  of  the  consumer  in  connection 
with  household  weighings  is  to  assume  that  the  scale  which 
is  most  convenient  is  the  one  he  should  use.  Yet  it  is  a  com- 
mon principle  in  all  measuring  w^ork  that  speed  and  con- 
venience of  measurement  nearly  always  go  with  a  low 
degree  of  accuracy.  When  measurements  are  required  to 
be  accurate  and  at  the  same  time  quick  and  convenient,  then 
the  weighing  or  measuring  device  tends  to  become  very 
expensive.  The  convenient  and  frequently  quite  accurate 
but  high-priced  scale  of  the  butcher  or  grocer  may  cost 
several  hundred  dollars. 

Lever-and-Beam  Siiding-Weight  Scales 

The  housewife  can  make  accurate  weighings,  however, 
if  she  will  sacrifice  something  in  the  way  of  speed.  Lever- 
and-beam  sliding-weight  scales  furnish  the  only  reliable 
method  of  determining  weights  with  accuracy  at  a  reason- 
able investment  cost.  Such  scales  provide  excellent  general- 
purpose  appliances  for  parcel  post  and  kitchen  use. 

4^ 
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Oftentimes  these  lever-and-beam  sliding-weight  scales 
can  be  purchased  secondhand  at  low  prices  and  such  a  scale, 
even  though  somewhat  rusted  and  worn,  will  still  be  a  great 
deal  better  than  the  98-cent  department  store  bargain  scale. 
The  secondhand  scale  had  better  not  be  purchased,  how- 
ever, unless  when  balanced  the  beam  swings  free  and  slow. 
The  slow  motion  goes  with  sensitive  action,  and  if  the  beam 
moves  in  a  quick,  jerky  fashion,  it  is  likely  to  be  due  to 
rust  of  dullness  of  the  knife  edges  or  binding  of  some  kind 
that  would  make  the  scale  unsuitable  for  sensitive,  accurate 
weighings.  If  opportunity  affords,  try  the  scale  with  a 
weight  of  say,  one  quarter  or  one  half  the  capacity  of  the 
scale  moved  into  various  positions  on  the  platform,  and 
see  if  the  scale  reads  approximately  the  same  and  responds 
sensitively  in  each  position  of  the  weight. 

Such  scales  as  the  first  two  listed  below  will  be  sensitive 
to  a  single  ounce  in  weighing  small  loads.  Even  a  letter  can 
be  weighed  by  balancing  the  scale  as  accurately  as  possible^ 
then  placing  the  letter  on,  or  suspending  it  by  a  fine  thread 
from,  the  counterpoise  (the  hanging  balance  weight  at  the 
end  of  the  beam),  bringing  the  scale  again  to  balance  by 
putting  loose  weights  on  the  platform.  The  weight  of  the 
letter  is  then  easily  determined  as  1/50  or  1/40  of  the  actual 
(not  nominaP)  weight  added  to  the  platform  to  balance  the 
letter.  In  this  use  the  scale  may  for  simplicity  be  regarded 
as  a  steelyard  or  unequal  arm  balance  of  which  the  longer 
or  weight  arm  is  50  (or  40)  times  the  length  of  the  short 
or  load  arm. 

The  following  recommended  scales  cost  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  98-cent  bargain-basement  household  spring-dial 
scales,  but  they  are  many  times  as  accurate,  and  with  rea- 
sonable care  will  last  a  lifetime  in  household  use,  instead 
of  a  few  years. 


•  Thus  on  the  Fairbanks  scale  the  weight  will  be  marked  50  lb. /I  lb.  "50"  is  the 
"nominal"  marking,  being  the  weight  of  article  on  the  platform  that  is  balanced 
by  an  actual  1  lb.  weitrht  on  the  counterpoise.  The  figure  50"  in  this  case  is  known 
ai  the  ratio  of  the  scale. 
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Recommended 

Fairbanks,  No.  528  (Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  900  S.  Wa- 
bash St.,  Chicago)  $24.  Capacity  200  pounds  by  one 
ounce  graduations. 

Howe,  No.  345  (Howe  Scale  Co.,  Rutland,  Vt.)  $20. 
Similar  to  Fairbanks,  No.  528.  Capacity  200  pounds  by 
one  ounce  graduations. 

Qualified  Recommendation 

Fairbanks,  No.  11515  (Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.)  Cost 
approximately  $10.  Capacity  25  pounds  by  one  ounce  on 
beam.  This  scale  has  the  limitation  common  to  all  scales 
of  the  type  having  the  pan  above  the  beam,  namely,  that 
errors  and  friction  are  caused  by  an  off-center  position 
of  the  load;  but  in  many  applications  it  will  serve  well 
enough,  especially  if  pains  are  taken  to  put  the  center  of 
the  article  to  be  weighed  as  closely  as  possible  at  the 
center  of  the  pan. 

Automatic  Scales 
For  families  that  can  afford  the  expense,  which  may  run 
from  $50  to  $130,  the  accurate  type  of  automatically  indi- 
cating scale,  usually  with  a  fan-shaped  dial — a  scale  similar 
in  principle  and  design  to  those  used  by  most  butcher  shops 
and  candy  stores — may  be  purchased.  One  of  the  best 
makes  of  these  is  the  following: 

Recommended 

Toledo  (Toledo  Scale  Co.,  3216  S.  Monroe  St.,  Toledo, 
Ohio)  This  company's  pendulum-type  dial  scales  are 
probably  the  most  accurate  of  the  self-indicating  or  auto- 
matic scales  for  parcel  post  and  general  weighting  pur- 
poses, but  their  high  prices  make  them  suitable  only  for  a 
large  establishment,  or  for  a  person  who  does  a  good  deal 
of  **home  manufacture.'* 

Even-Balance  Scales 
There  is  a  common  type  of  scale  sometimes  found  in 
grocery  stores  called  the  even-balance  or  "trip"  scale  in 
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which  there  are  two  pans  symmetrically  located,  one  carrying 
the  weights,  moving  up,  as  the  other,  carrying  the  load  to 
be  weighed,  moves  down.  Such  scales  are  not  nearly  so 
accurate  as  many  suppose,  though  they  find  a  place  in  all 
too  many  uses  in  high  school  and  college  laboratories. 

The  old-fashioned  scale  or  balance  with  pans  suspended 
below  the  balance  beam,  still  found  occasionally  in  very  old 
shops,  and  still  much  used  in  England  and  her  colonies  and 
in  other  foreign  countries,  was  much  more  likely  to  be  ac- 
curate and  sensitive  and  to  stay  so  almost  for  a  lifetime. 
Yet,  except  for  rare  commercial  applications,  as  in  weigh- 
ing precious  and  semi-precious  metals,  such  scales  have 
almost  disappeared  from  use.  These  scales  were  slow  to 
operate  (sensitive  instruments  usually  are),  but  had  many 
advantages,  including  extreme  durability  and  maintenance 
of  accuracy  for  many  years.  These  properties  were  due  to 
a  very  great  simplicity  and  fewness  of  their  parts. 

Spring  Scales 

All  low-priced  scales  having  the  pan  above  the  beam  or 
dial  are  to  be  avoided  for  uses  where  accuracy  is  necessary, 
such  as  weighing  parcel  post  or  checking  the  weights  of 
purchases  at  the  grocer's  or  the  butcher's  shop.  In  small 
capacities,  say  eight  ounces  or  less,  such  scales  may,  when 
exceptionally  well  made,  give  fairly  good  service,  but  for 
larger  loads  they  are  likely  to  be  more  misleading  than  use- 
ful. (In  some  weights  and  measures  jurisdictions,  many 
scales  of  this  type  are  required  to  be  marked  "Not  Legal 
for  Use  in  Trade.")  Such  a  scale  is  not  good  enough  for 
any  much  more  accurate  service  than  perhaps  weighing  out 
fruit  for  jelly  making  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Spring  scales  of  the  pan-below-dial  type  have  many 
advantages  for  home  use,  principally  in  the  fact  that  they 
afford  a  considerable  capacity  without  being  themselves 
heavy.  They  are,  therefore,  easily  moved  about  and  are 
well  adapted  to  being  hung  from  an  overhead  support  and 
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thus  can  be  kept  out  of  the  way  or  even  swung  against  the 
wall  when  out  of  use.  Spring  scales  have  limited  accuracy, 
however,  because  of  special  errors  which  result  from 
changes  in  temperature.  (In  a  very  cold  or  unheated  room  a 
spring  scale  will  give  an  appreciably  lower  weight  indication 
than  in  a  warm  room,  or  in  the  hot  sun,  because  the  spring 
becomes  stiff er  at  low  temperatures.) 

The  following  are  spring  scales  which  are  lower  priced 
than  the  high-grade  lever  scales  previously  listed.  They  are 
good  in  their  class,  and  the  first  named  is  an  especially 
good  buy  made  by  an  old-time  spring  scale  manufacturer 
whose  long  experience  in  scale  manufacturing  enables  him 
to  get  good  results  in  respect  to  durability  and  accuracy  of 
readings  in  a  moderate-priced  scale.  These  are  not,  how- 
ever, the  typical  department  store  and  hardware  store 
bargain  spring  scales,  which  usually  have  a  pan  above  the 
dial  and  to  which  the  objections  already  noted  in  respect 
to  that  type  apply.  The  good  type  of  spring  scale  for  the 
householder  is  one  which  is  suspended  from  a  support 
above,  and  the  pan  is  below  the  dial  and  suspended  from 
the  weighing  mechanism. 

Pan-Below-Dial  Type 

Recommended 

Chatillon,  No.  33H  (John  Chatillon  &  Sons,  85  Cliff  St., 
N.Y.C.)  $2.60.  Sold  also  by  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Cat. 
No.  11—07189.  $2.45  plus  freight.  6j4-inch  dial  scoop 
type  pan.  Capacity  40  pounds  by  one  ounce  graduations. 

Gold  Circle  Spring  Scale,  No.  404.  (John  Chatillon  &  Sons) 
$10.30.  8^-inch  dial,  13-inch  flat  round  pan.  Capacity 
30  pounds  by  one  ounce  graduations. 

8-Inch  Dial  Scale,  No.  4256E  (John  Chatillon  &  Sons) 
$15.40.  More  open  graduation  gives  more  accurate  read- 
ing than  above.  15  pounds  by  J/2  ounce  graduations.  13- 
inch  flat  pan,  3  revolutions  of  5  pounds  each  to  15 
pounds  capacity. 
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Qualified  Recommendation 

Sportsman's  Spring  Balance  (John  Chatillon  &  Sons; 
distrib.  F.  W.  Wool  worth  Co.)  20  cents.  Capacity  15 
pounds  by  four  ounce  graduations.  Economical  and  con- 
venient, but  the  type  is  one  which  is  adapted  only  to 
relatively  rough  weighing. 

Pan-Above-Dial  Type 

As  has  been  noted,  the  spring  scales  of  the  pan-above- 
dial  type  ought  to  be  limited  in  practical  use  to  such  rough 
proportioning  operations  as  weighing  out  fruits  and  berries 
for  canning  or  preserving  where  the  difference  between  two 
pounds,  and  two  pounds  and  three  ounces  of  cherries,  for 
example,  would  be  of  no  particular  moment.  In  a  test  of 
eight  of  this  type  of  scale.  Consumers'  Research  found 
that  gross  errors  and  carelessness  of  workmanship  were 
more  typical  than  accuracy  and  good  workmanship.  As 
it  turned  out,  the  following  was  the  only  scale  of  the  type 
of  the  eight  tested  which  Consumers*  Research  was  able 
to  give  even  a  qualified  recommendation. 

Qualified  Recommendation 

Montgomery  Ward,  Cat.  No.  86—2118  (Distrib.  Mont- 
gomery Ward  &  Co.)  94  cents  plus  postage  without 
scoop.  6j4-inch  dial.  Capacity  25  pounds  by  one  ounce 
graduations. 

Postal  Scales 

There  are  few  weighing  problems  of  the  household  that 
are  more  unsatisfactorily  solved  by  the  average  consumer 
than  the  weighing  of  letters  and  parcels,  for  failure  to  put 
on  sufficient  postage  may  involve  delay  and  one  can  easily 
waste  several  cents  if  the  weight  of  the  article  is  close  to 
the  limit  of  one  ounce  or  eight  ounces,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  one  decides  that  it  is  better  not  to  take  the  risk  and 
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puts  on  postage  enough  to  cover  the  next  higher  unit  of 
weight.  An  ounce  is  a  very  definite  quantity  in  the  post  office, 
and  post  office  scales  are  accurate  enough  to  determine  it 
several  times  more  accurately  than  the  householder  is  Ukely 
to  do.  Accordingly,  in  making  weighings  at  home  for  postal 
purposes,  an  inaccurate  weighing  is  likely  to  be  pretty  nearly 
as  bad  as  a  guess,  and  a  letter  which  was  meant  to  go  in 
a, hurry  may  wait  around  a  few  days  until  it  gets  back  to 
the  sender  for  the  additional  postage  required. 

No  one  in  the  scale  business  has  given  much  thought, 
apparently,  to  the  production  of  a  cheap  good  postal  scale, 
though  such  a  scale  of  needed  accuracy  can  be  made  very 
easily  and  cheaply — so  cheaply  indeed  that  it  might  almost 
be  sold  in  what  used  to  be  the  "ten-cent  store."  Incidentally, 
the  postal  scales  sold  at  the  ten-cent  stores  are  very  bad 
indeed  and  quite  unsuited  to  their  purpose.  One  tested  by 
Consumers'  Research  had  errors  due  to  friction  alone  as 
high  as  one  ounce  at  the  sixteen  ounce  reading,  and  the 
gross  error  of  one-half  ounce  at  the  four  and  eight  ounce 
readings.  In  using  any  such  scale,  of  course,  the  consumer 
who  didn't  wish  to  risk  delay  and  the  loss  of  the  insufficient 
amount  of  postage  which  he  had  applied  would  be  bound 
to  put  on  extra  postage  enough  to  cover  an  additional  ounce 
so  as  to  allow  for  a  possible  under-reading  of  the  scale. 
It  would  not  take  very  much  use  of  a  postal  scale  to  make 
this  a  distinctly  uneconomical  procedure. 

In  the  discussion  of  lever-and-beam  slidlng-weight  scales, 
a  method  has  been  suggested  for  the  weighing  of  small 
articles,  like  letters,  on  a  large  weighing  scale.  For  many, 
however,  that  will  seem  a  roundabout  process  requiring 
calculation,  when  one  is  accustomed  to  arriving  at  an  answer 
directly  and  without  reckoning.  (It  is  an  excellent  exercise, 
however,  for  school  children  who  will  thereby  learn  some- 
thing both  of  arithmetic  and  of  the  principles  of  the  lever.) 
When  money  is  no  object,  one  may  buy  for  purposes  of 
weighing  letters  and  other  packages  a  Toledo,  or  other 
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automatic  quick-acting  scale  of  similar  type  discussed  else- 
where in  the  article. 

Two  postal  scales  which  may  be  given  a  qualified  recom- 
mendations and  which  are  available  at  considerably  lower 
prices  than  the  other  costly  type  are : 

Qualified  Recommendation 
Fairbanks  Postal  Scale,  No.  11966  (Fairbanks,  Morse  & 

Co.,  900  Wabash  St.,  Chicago)  About  $6.50.  Capacity 

9  ounces  by  ^  ounce  graduations. 
Standard  Postal  Scale,  No.  2  (Pelouze  Mfg.  Co.,  232  E. 

Ohio  St.,  Chicago)  $12.50  delivered.  Capacity  2  pounds, 

with  postage  rate  chart  on  beam  showing  postage  costs 

for  various  classes  of  mail  matter. 

A  type  of  letter  scale  similar  in  size  and  shape  to  a  foun- 
tain pen  was  found  to  exemplify  a  good  idea  for  letter 
weighing  and  such  a  scale  of  considerable  accuracy  and  sen- 
sitiveness could  easily  be  made.  The  one  examined,  how- 
ever, was  considered  not  to  be  sufficiently  well  constructed 
to  warrant  recommendation  at  this  time. 

Home  Laboratory  Balances 

One  way  of  solving  the  problem  of  postal  weighing, 
particularly  for  letters  where  a  considerable  degree  of  ac- 
curacy and  sensitiveness  is  necessary  in  the  weighing  scale 
is  to  buy  a  laboratory  balance  of  a  relatively  inexpensive 
type.  The  metric  graduation  common  with  laboratory  bal- 
ances will  be  more  useful  for  the  experimentally  minded 
person  who  will  be  inclined  to  use  a  scale  for  other  purposes 
than  postal  weighing  (as  a  matter  of  fact  foreign  postal 
rates  in  nearly  all  the  countries  of  the  world  are  based  on 
the  metric  system,  so  that  metric  graduation  will  be  directly 
applicable  for  foreign  postal  weighing).  Such  a  laboratory 
appliance,  as  has  been  described,  has  many  uses  for  the 
scientifically  inclined  householder  who  wishes  to  compound 
chemical  products  or  photographic  solutions  or  carry  on 
experimentation  of  various  kinds.  In  connection  with  many 
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experiments  or  simple  and  readily  applied  tests  of  common 
household  articles  and  supplies  suitable  for  use  of  students 
of  chemistry,  physics,  general  science,  and  household  arts, 
such  as  those  appearing  regularly  in  Consumers'  Digest  or 
those  in  the  "Consumers'  Test  Manual"  issued  by  Con- 
sumers' Research,  such  a  scale  would  be  quite  useful. 

Those  who  are  not  interested  in  home  laboratory  work 
would  probably  regard  the  price  of  the  balance  just  dis- 
cussed too  high  to  warrant  its  purchase  as  a  postal  scale. 
The  following  is  a  full  specification  of  this  balance  for 
those  who  may  be  interested. 

Recommendep 

Cenco,  No.  666  (Central  Scientific  Co.,  460  E.  Ohio  St., 
Chicago)  $23.75.  Capacity  1011  g — about  2j4  pounds. 
This  unequal-arm,  suspended-pan,  3-sliding-poise  bal- 
ance is,  within  its  load  capacity  probably  the  best  avail- 
able scale  for  home  laboratory  work  of  that  grade  which 
does  not  require  the  use  of  the  more  accurate  and  pre- 
cise analytical  balance ;  and  it  will  serve  very  well  indeed 
for  weighing  letters  and  small  parcels  for  postage — ^up 
to  two  pounds — being  a  good  deal  more  accurate  than  a 
scale  which  the  Post  Ofiice  itself  will  use. 

"Sample  Scale,"  No.  982  (Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co., 
Providence,  R.  I.)  $19.  Capacity  500  g  (metric  gradua- 
tion) or  1  pound  avoirdupois  (English  graduation). 


PRIZE-WINNING  ESSAY 


Consumers*  Digest  is  happy  to  announce  that  the  prize  S 
for  the  best  essay  on  the  question  "Shall  the  C.I.O.  Dictate  b 
to  Radio  Commentators?"  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  S. 
Price  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Michigan. 
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PEOPLE  whose  examination  of  so  utilitarian  a  thing 
as  a  kitchen  stove  consists  in  the  main  of  standing 
off  at  a  distance  and  appraising  the  "styling*'  and 
color,  are  likely  to  discover,  after  they  have  used  their 
streamlined  creation  for  a  time,  that  they  would  have 
done  better  to  confine  their  attention  to  such  prosaic  mat- 
ters as  the  strength  and  solidity  of  construction  of  door 
handles  and  hinges,  the  extent  to  which  cast  iron  was  used 
where  needed  (instead  of  the  much  cheaper  sheet  iron), 
or  the  amount  of  insulation  wherever  used. 

A  minimum  quality  requirement  should  be  the  use  of 
cast  iron  for  those  portions  near  the  firepot  and  in  the 
oven  door  frames,  if  not  also  the  doors  themselves.  Grates 
should  be  substantially  constructed  and  fit  well,  not  flimsy 
and  weak.  Water  reservoirs  should  be  of  permanently 
non-rusting  metal,  such  as  copper,  rather  than  porcelained 
sheet  steel.  If  the  reservoir  is  of  soldered  construction,  or 
if  the  water  is  not  entirely  free  from  taste  or  color,  the 
water  from  it  should  not  be  used  for  drinking  purposes  or 
used  in  cooking. 

The  best  hinge  construction  for  a  stove  door  has  the 
pivot  pin  cast  integral  with  the  door;  a  poor  construction 
is  a  sheet-steel  door  with  tabs  of  sheet  metal  bent  over  and 
drilled  to  receive  a  wire  rod. 

A  reasonable  extra  price  for  a  stove  with  an  upper  warm- 
ing oven  instead  of  a  shelf  will  be  $2  to  $5.  In  some  makes 
the  extra  charge  for  the  warming  oven  is  clearly  exces- 
sive, out  of  all  proportion  to  the  extra  cost  to  its  maker. 

58 
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If  the  customer  does  not  see  what  he  wants  in  the  sales- 
room, he  should  ask  to  see  the  manufacturer's  catalogue 
sheets.  Stores,  naturally  enough,  push  what  they  have  in 
stock,  and  may  conceal  from  the  customer  that  other  mod- 
els better  suited  to  his  needs  are  available.  A  little  sales 
resistance  may  help  the  consumer  buying  a  stove  to  secure 
a  price  reduction  of  ten  per  cent  or  even  considerably  more, 
in  some  cases.  Mail-order-house  retail  stores  sometimes 
have  discontinued  models  at  reduced  prices.  In  general, 
the  mail-order  stove  firms  (including  Kalamazoo)  offer 
stoves  at  about  one-third  less  than  stoves  in  stores,  the 
prices  of  which  are  sometimes  inflated  out  of  relationship 
to  the  value  of  the  stove.  But  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  in  any  article  as  heavy,  difficult,  and  expensive  to  ship, 
and  return  if  found  unsatisfactory,  as  a  kitchen  range,  there 
are  important  advantages  in  being  able  to  see  the  product 
"in  person,"  assembled  and  ready  for  use.  Catalogue  de- 
scriptions, though  they  might  easily  do  so,  rarely  reveal 
all  of  the  essential  characteristics,  for  the  space  is  cus- 
tomarily devoted  mainly  to  building  up  desire  and  admira- 
tion in  the  consumer's  mind. 

Combination  Ranges 

There  are  two  general  classes  of  combination  ranges. 
One,  which  is  the  most  popular  type,  is  that  in  which  a 
single  oven  serves  a  dual  purpose  and  functions  whether 
either  coal  and  wood  or  gas  is  being  burned.  The  other 
type,  which  has  been  largely  discontinued,  has  two  ovens, 
the  lower  for  coal  and  wood  use,  and  the  second  oven  for 
gas,  supported  above  the  cooking  top  of  the  range.  In  order 
to  work  satisfactorily,  the  single  oven  must  be  a  com- 
promise between  an  efficient  coal  oven  and  an  efficient  gas 
oven.  It  must  have  all  the  necessary  flue  spaces  entirely 
surrounding  the  oven  so  that  all  of  the  hot  gases  from 
the  coal  section  can  reach  as  much  of  the  oven  wall  area 
as  possible,  and  when  used  for  gas  the  burner  must  be 
supplied  with  sufficient  air  to  provide  satisfactory  combus- 
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tion  and  ample  venting  space  so  that  the  products  of  com- 
bustion can  be  carried  away  from  the  oven.  Several  meth- 
ods are  used  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  One  is  to  put 
the  gas  burner  directly  into  the  oven  by  manual  means, 
but  this  necessitates  putting  a  supply  pipe  in  the  rear  flue 
which  has  certain  disadvantages.  The  second  method  is 
to  have  a  round  gas  burner  in  the  floor  of  the  oven.  The 
third  method  is  to  put  the  oven  burner  into  a  corner  of 
the  oven.  Some  combination  ranges  are  equipped  with 
oil  burners  in  the  coal  fire  box  as  a  substitute  for  coal  or 
wood,  and  these  oil  burners  may  be  of  a  number  of  differ- 
ent types. 

Many  of  the  ranges  examined  and  rated  had  to  be  omit- 
ted from  the  listings  because  of  difficulty  in  identifying 
the  manufacturers'  or  brand  names  from  the  markings  on 
the  ranges,  which  in  some  cases  did  not  agree  with  cata- 
logue descriptions  or  makers'  names  and  addresses.  Some 
of  the  ranges  have  been  given  a  qualified  recommendation 
not  to  indicate  any  degree  of  inferiority,  but  because  of  the 
information  being  at  present  partial  or  incomplete;  several 
of  these  may  warrant  an  unqualified  recommendation  when 
investigations  now  in  progress  are  completed. 

When  ordering  any  stove  be  sure  to  specify  the  type  and 
size  of  coal  or  wood  to  be  burned,  as  some  manufacturers 
supply  stoves  with  grates  or  fire  boxes  particularly  suited 
to  the  type  of  coal  burned. 

Except  for  stoves  sold  by  the  mail-order  firms,  prices 
are  not  given  in  the  following  listings  because  of  the  wide 
variation  which  exists  with  locality,  and  with  the  particular 
store  or  salesman. 

Coal- Wood  Ranges 
Six-Hole  Cooking  Top  or  Equivalent 

Recommended 

Kalamazoo  Emperor  (Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Kalamazoo, 

Mich.)  $79.75. 
Kalam^azoo  Mayflower  (Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.)  $69.90. 
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Kalamazoo  President  (Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.)  $89.50. 
Kalamazoo  Prince  (Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.)  $62.85. 

Qualified  Recommendation 
Ascot  (Distrib.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.)  Cat.  No.  168— 

2550  for  soft  coal  or  wood,  $44.95  plus  freight.  Cat.  No. 

168—2552  for  hard  coal,  $46.95  plus  freight. 
Blue  Ribbon  (Distrib.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.)  Cat.  No. 

168 — 2240  for  soft  coal  or  wood,  $54.85  plus  freight. 

Cat.  No.  168—2241  for  hard  coal,  $56.85  plus  freight. 
Capitol  (Distrib.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.)  Cat.  Njjk  22—286 

for  soft  coal  or  wood,  $47.95  plus  freight.   Cat.  No.  22 — 

288  for  hard  coal,  $49.90  plus  freight. 
Cavalier  (Distrib.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.)  Cat.  No.  22 — 

251  for  soft  coal  or  wood,  $57.95  plus  freight.  Cat.  No. 

22—253  for  hard  coal,  $59.95  plus  freight. 
Classic  (Distrib.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.)  Cat.  No.  22—171 

for  soft  coal  or  wood,  $79.50  plus  freight.    Cat.  No.  22 

—173  for  hard  coal,  $81.50  plus  freight. 
Crandon  (Distrib.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.)  Cat.  No.  22—97 

for  soft  coal  or  wood,  $97.50  plus  freight.  Cat.  No.  22 — 

99  for  hard  coal,  $99.45  plus  freight. 
Kalamazoo  Governor  (Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.)  $95.85. 
Kalamazoo  Liberty  (Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.)  $79.90. 
Kalamazoo  Puritan  (Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.)  $77.85. 
Kalamazoo  Regent  (Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.)  $64.85. 
Medalist  (Distrib.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.)  Cat.  No.  168 

—2754  for  soft  coal  or  wood,  $79.95  plus  freight.  Cat. 
;     No.  168—2755  for  hard  coal,  $81.95  plus  freight. 

Combination  Ranges,  4  coal— 4  gas  burners 
Recommended 
Athens  Stove  Works,  Athens,  Tenn. 
Kalamazoo  Imperial  (Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Kalamazoo, 

Mich.)  $135.60. 
Modern    Maid    (Tennessee    Stove    Works,    Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 
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Qualified  Recommendation 
Countess  (Renown  Stove  Co.,  Owosso,  Mich.) 
Kalamazoo  Pilgrim  (Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.)  $126.60 

Combination  Ranges,  2  coal — 4  gas  burners 
Recommended 
Athens  Stove  Works,  Athens,  Tenn. 

Modern    Maid    (Tennessee    Stove    Works,    Chattanooga, 
Tenn.) 

Qualified  Recommendation 
Count  (Renown  Stove  Co.,  Owosso,  Mich.) 
Kalamazoo  Concord   (Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Kalamazoo, 

Mich.)  $114.65. 
Kalamazoo  New  Moderne  (Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.)  $82.85. 

Bungalow  Combination  Ranges,  2  coal-— 4  gas  burners 
Recommended 
Round  Oak  (Round  Oak  Co.,  Dowagiac,  Mich.) 

Qualified  Recommendation 
Economy  ( Comstock-Castle  Stove  Co.,  Quincy,  111.) 
Premier  Stove  Co.,  Belleville,  111. 


SQwlna  Atackinei 


A  PERSON  with  an  old  sewing  machine  should, 
with  the  cool  detachment  of  a  banker  deciding  on 
an  application  for  a  loan,  carefully  compare  the 
new  machine  with  all  its  bright  and  shining  gadgets  with 
her  old  sewing  machine.  She  should  particularly  consider 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  purchase  of  a  new  ma- 
chine, having  in  mind  the  actual  week-by-week  amount  of 
sewing  that  is  likely  to  be  done.  Sewing  machines  of  the 
long-shuttle  type  (which  take  a  long  bobbin)  have  been 
changed  very  little  in  essential  characteristics  during  the 
past  thirty  years,  and  the  other  two  types,  oscillating-  and 
rotary-shuttle  (both  of  which  take  a  short  round  bobbin), 
have  not  been  greatly  altered  since  their  first  introduction 
many  years  ago.  A  new  model  of  any  of  these  types,  there- 
fore, offers  in  the  main  only  the  additional  merits  of  hand- 
some appearance,  new  enamel,  and  a  few  occasionally  handy 
gadgets. 

If  the  primary  reason  for  getting  a  new  machine  is  to 
secure  an  electrically  operated  one,  it  may  prove  more  eco- 
nomical and  almost  equally  satisfactory  to  buy  one  of  the 
well-known  makes  of  electric  motor  attachments  designed 
to  operate  treadle  machines.  One  such  type  is  mounted  on 
rubber  feet  and  has  a  motor  equipped  with  a  rubber  friction 
wheel  so  that  the  wheel  can  be  placed  against  the  hand 
wheel  cf  the  sewing  machine  to  act  as  a  drive.  Separate 
motor  units  of  this  type  are  reported  to  be  satisfactory, 
although  they  may  require  a  slight  degree  of  attention  to 
keep  them  from  creeping  away  from  the  hand  wheel  with 
vibration  of  the  machine.  In  any  event,  keep  in  mind  that 
the  old  machine  with  the  motor  accessory  is  fairly  likely 
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to  be  at  least  as  good  and  maybe  better  than  a  new  machine 
with  the  electric  drive  built  in,  for  many  of  the  old  ma- 
chines were  beautifully  constructed  and  capable  of  a  life- 
time or  more  of  the  customary  household  service. 

Electric  vs.  Treadle  (Foot)  Operation 

Electrically  powered  machines  are  often  urged  upon  the 
purchaser  as  superior  in  every  way  to  treadle-  or  foot- 
operated  ones.  It  is  true  that  the  electrically  powered  ma- 
chine sews  rapidly  and  with  little  effort,  but  these  are  its 
sole  advantages  for  home  use.  It  will  require  higher  skill 
to  operate  because  of  its  higher  speed,  and  it  will  have  the 
further  disadvantage  of  being  less  adaptable  than  treadle- 
operated  machines  to  types  of  sewing  requiring  painstak- 
ing work.  Except  for  the  matter  of  skill  required,  however, 
and  cost  of  maintenance,  the  choice  between  the  electric  and 
treadle-operated  types  is  mainly  a  matter  of  cost.  The  price 
is  considerably  higher  ($30  to  $50)  than  that  of  a  corre- 
sponding foot-powered  machine;  yet  its  "head"  (the  part 
which  contains  the  sewing  mechanism)  will  frequently  be 
the  same.  Further,  electric  operation  will  often  demand  the 
more  expensive  oscillating-  or  rotary-shuttle  types  on  ac- 
count of  their  smoother  operation  at  high  speeds,  while  the 
long-shuttle  type  serves  well  enough  when  run  at  the  lower 
speed  of  treadle  operation.  A  foot-powered  machine,  kept 
well  cleaned  and  oiled,  requires  much  less  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  operator  than  the  salesman  would  give  one  to 
suppose. 

In  addition  to  higher  first  cost,  the  electric  machine,  like 
all  complex  mechanical  devices,  is  more  subject  to  break- 
downs and  maintenance  troubles  than  the  treadle  machine 
and  will  almost  invariably  cost  more  to  repair.  When,  how- 
ever, space  limitations  require  the  use  of  a  portable  machine. 
the  electrically  operated  type  is  to  be  preferred. 

One  should  not  purchase  a  new  electric  machine  of  the 
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long-shuttle  type  because  this  type  is  not  designed  for  the 
high  speed  at  which  electric  machines  are  usually  run.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  long-shuttle  type  having  a  short  shuttle- 
lever  is  satisfactory  for  treadle  operation.  The  long-shuttle 
Singer  and  the  long-shuttle  Franklin  are  suitable  for  treadle 
operation.  A  motor  may  be  successfully  added  as  an  ac- 
cessory to  the  long-shuttle  Singer  machine  having  a  short 
shuttle-lever. 

Cabinet  vs.  Portable  Machines 

The  cabinet  type  sewing  machine  has  the  head  mounted 
in  a  frame  which  can  be  lowered  out  of  sight  in  such  a  way 
that  the  whole  resembles  a  piece  of  living-room  furniture, 
not  unlike  a  small  table  or  cabinet.  In  portable  machines  the 
head  is  mounted  on  a  light  base  which  can  be  readily  moved 
from  one  place  to  another  but  must  be  placed  on  a  stand 
or  table  of  the  correct  height.  One  manufacturer  provides 
an  especially  small  head  which  is  light  enough  to  be  carried 
as  part  of  one's  baggage ;  this  is  used  principally  by  theatri- 
cal people  who  travel  a  great  deal. 

As  a  general  rule,  vibration  is  less  noticeable  with  the 
cabinet  models  than  with  the  portables,  because  of  the  light 
weight  of  the  latter.  For  this  reason,  the  cabinet  style  is 
preferable  for  most  families.  The  portable  machine,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  the  advantage  that  it  may  be  placed  in  a 
closet  or  other  out-of-the-way  place  when  not  in  use.  The 
late  models  of  the  electrically  powered  cabinet  types  are 
much  more  expensive  than  the  portables ;  yet  both  may  have 
exactly  the  same  mechanical  features. 

The  latest  foot-powered  machines  are  usually  of  the 
cabinet  type  because  it  has  been  found  necessary  from  a 
sales  standpoint  to  conceal  the  treadle  mechanism.  The 
cabinets  of  this  type,  how^ever,  are  generally  of  less  ex- 
pensive design  and  construction  than  those  of  the  electric 
machines,  and  they  are  priced  lower. 
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The  Secondhand  Machine  vs.  a  New,  Cheap  One 

Sewing  machines  built  by  the  old  and  better-known  manu- 
facturers are,  as  a  general  rule,  well  constructed  and  will, 
with  occasional  attention  to  cleaning  and  oiling,  give  a  life- 
time of  good  service  with  only  minor  repairs  or  replace- 
ments. The  prices  asked  for  secondhand  machines  ought  to 
be,  and  are  usually,  considerably  below  those  of  new  ones, 
for  as  a  rule  they  represent  trade-ins  for  which  small  allow- 
ances have  been  made  by  agencies  or  dealers.  Any  addi- 
tional expense  for  cleaning,  oiling,  or  replacement  of  worn 
parts  should  add  very  Httle  to  the  cost. 

Where  price  is  a  dominating  factor,  it  is  better  to  pur- 
chase, from  a  reliable  dealer,  a  secondhand  machine  of  one 
of  the  well-known  makes  than  to  invest  in  a  new  and  un- 
known or  expensive  machine.  As  has  been  suggested  in  an 
early  paragraph  of  this  article,  a  secondhand  Singer  of  any 
type  or  a  White  Rotary  will  probably  be  a  better  buy  than 
a  new  machine  of  one  of  the  cheap  makes.  Generally 
speaking,  new  machines  of  the  cheaper  sorts  may  be  ex- 
pected to  lose  any  close  adjustments  rather  quickly,  if  in- 
deed such  adjustments  exist  at  all.  In  purchasing  a  second- 
hand machine,  be  sure  to  obtain  a  make  that  is  well  known, 
whose  manufacturer  is  still  in  production.  Avoid  long- 
shuttle  machines  having  the  long  shuttle-lever.  Regardless 
of  the  dealer's  reputation,  give  the  machine  a  thorough 
sewing  test  before  purchase.  Examine  it  carefully  for  any 
looseness  or  play  between  the  bearing  surfaces,  and  if 
proper  allowance  has  not  been  made  for  adjustment,  and 
adjustment  is  not  actually  made  before  purchase,  refuse 
to  buy.  An  old  machine  of  proper  quality  and  condition 
should  he  capable  of  being  so  adjusted  that  it  will  run  freely 
and  produce  little  if  any  more  noise  and  vibration  than  a 
new  machine  of  the  same  type. 

Makes  of  Sewing  Machines 

The  manufacturers  producing  practically  all  of  the  sew- 
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ing  machines  marketed  today,  imder  whatever  brand  names, 
are: 

Free  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Rockford,  111. 

National  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Belvidere,  111. 

New  Home  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Rockford,  111. 

Singer  Manufacturing  Co.,  Main  Office,  149  Broadway, 

New  York  City 
Standard  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
White  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Willcox  &  Gibbs  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  658  Broadway, 

New  York  City. 

Maintenance  and  Repairs 

Here  is  some  practical  advice  to  follow  in  caring  for  a 
sewing  machine  after  you  have  made  your  purchase. 

1.  Read  the  instruction  book  carefully,  paying  particular 
attention  to  the  specific  instructions  on  the  care  of  the 
machine  you  have  bought. 

2.  When  a  machine  begins  to  run  hard,  it  is  probably 
dirty  and  its  bearings  gummed  with  old  oil,  and  it  needs  to 
be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  oiled. 

3.  In  cleaning,  use  a  brush  and  kerosene.  Brush 
thoroughly  every  bit  of  dirt  or  hardened  grease  and  oil  from 
all  parts.  See  that  all  moving  parts  are  free  to  move  or  turn 
easily.  After  cleaning,  dry  as  well  as  possible  w4th  a  cloth 
free  from  lint,  and  then  allow  the  machine  to  stand  in 
a  w^arm,  dry  place  until  any  remaining  kerosene  evaporates. 
Then  apply  oil  carefully  as  directed  in  the  instruction  book 
and  allow  the  machine  to  stand  overnight  before  use.  The 
electric  motor  is  not  to  be  cleaned  with  kerosene;  use  only 
a  dry,  dustless  cloth. 

4.  It  is  important  that  oils  of  known  low  quality  should 
never  be  used,  even  w^hen  recommended  by  the  machine's 
instruction  book,  unless  under  the  conditions  of  the  sewing 
machine  manufacturer's  guarantee  he  specifies  the  use  of  a 
particular  oil.  Pike  Oil  (Behr-Manning  Corp.,  Troy,  N.Y.) 
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was  found  by  Consumers'  Research  to  be  a  good  oil 
suitable  for  use  on  household  appliances  and  machines.  In 
general,  however,  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  oil  to 
use,  or  if  Pike  brand  is  not  readily  obtainable,  it  would  be 
best  to  use  one  of  the  oils  recommended  and  bottled  under 
his  own  name  by  the  sewing  machine  manufacturer.  The 
reader  should  note  in  this  connection  that  some  of  the  most 
heavily  advertised  household  oils  are  not  wholly  satisfactory 
for  use  on  household  appliances,  some  even  being  corrosive 
to  bearing  metals. 

The  most  common  direction  is :  a  drop  of  oil  in  each  oil 
hole  or  on  each  bearing  (where  no  oil  hole  is  provided) 
once  every  day  of  steady  use.  The  first  oiling  after  a 
thorough  cleaning  of  the  machine  should  be  carefully  done 
— put  two  or  three  squirts  of  oil  on  each  bearing.  This 
should  be  followed  by  continuous  running  at  a  slow  speed 
for  several  minutes,  to  work  the  new  oil  into  the  bearings, 
after  which  the  excess  oil  which  runs  off  the  bearings 
should  be  wiped  off. 

5.  Bobbin,  shuttle,  tensions,  and  other  moving  parts 
should  be  periodically  inspected  for  any  broken  or  worn 
parts  or  surfaces.  Repair  parts  for  old  machines  should 
always  be  obtainable  from  the  nearest  agency  or  factory 
(for  mail-order  houses,  address  the  nearest  branch).  In 
ordering  give  complete  description  and  number  of  the  part 
needed  (some  instruction  books  give  this),  or  better  yet, 
send  a  sketch  of  the  part  or  the  part  itself  and  ask  for  a 
duplicate.  If  the  manufacturer's  name  is  unknown,  the  part 
may  be  obtained  from  one  of  several  companies  specializing 
in  parts  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  for  sewing  machines. 
Among  these  are:  The  Torrington  Co.,  140  West  22  St., 
New  York  City,  or  Torrington,  Conn. ;  C.  M.  Bryson  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

*         *         *         ♦         ♦ 

Note  particularly  that  the  ratings  which  follow  apply 
only  to  electrically  operated  machines ;  most  of  the  machines 
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now  displayed  are  electric-powered.  The  ratings,  however, 
for  treadle-  or  foot-powered  machines  will  be  the  same 
except  where  differences  are  specifically  noted.  All  the 
machines  listed,  unless  otherwise  noted,  produce  a  lock 
stitch.  The  names  listed  in  parentheses  are  those  of  the 
manufacturers.  Brand  names  given  are  those  stenciled  on 
the  heads  or  given  on  the  instruction  book. 

RECOMMENDED 

Domestic  Rotary  (White)  Rotary  shuttle. 

Franklin  (White;  distrib.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.)  Rotary 

shuttle. 
Singer,    Models    15-30    and    15-91     (Singer)    Oscillating 

shuttle.    The  latter  model  also  made  as  a  portable,  but 

according  to  manufacturer  not  so  suitable  as  some  other 

Singer  machines  for  such  use. 

Singer,  Model  24  (Singer)  Chain  stitch.  ' 

White  Rotary  (White)  Older  head;  rotary  shuttle. 
Willcox  &  Gibbs  (Willcox  &  Gibbs)   Chain  stitch. 
Singer,  Model  101  (Singer)  Rotary  shuttle. 
White  Rotary  (White)  De  Luxe  head;  rotary  shuttle. 
Singer,   Model  66    (Singer)    Cabinet;   oscillating  shuttle. 

Some  troubles  in  working  of  bobbins  reported.   Model  99 

is  same  as  66,  except  that  it  is  portable. 
Standard    Family    Sewing    Machine    (Standard)     Either 

rotary  or  oscillating  shuttle.   Very  well  made  and  easy 

running  but  possibly  a  bit  too  light  for  really  heavy  work. 

Probably  the  easiest-running  lock-stitch  machine  on  the 

market. 

Qualified  recommendation 

Bldridge,  Automatic  (National)  Chain  stitch. 

Eldridge,  Two  Spool  (National)  Feeds  one  thread  from  a 

second  spool  instead  of  from  a  bobbin. 
Damascus  (National;  distrib.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.) 

Rotarv  shuttle. 
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Free-Westinghouse,  Model  AE  (Free)  Rotary  shuttle. 

Majestic  (White)  Rotary  shuttle.  Good  buy  if  priced  un- 
der $80. 

New  Home,  Model  K  (New  Home)  Oscillating  shuttle. 

Singer,  Models  127  and  128  (Singer)  Long  shuttle.  These 
models  when  treadle-operated  receive  an  unqualified 
recommendation. 

World's  Rotary  (White)  Rotary  shuttle. 

Graybar  Rotary,  No.  2-A  (National)  Rotary  shuttle. 

Improved  Eldridge  Rotary  (National)  Rotary  shuttle. 

National  Rotary  (National)  Rotary  shuttle. 

A  number  of  stenciled  names  of  "private  brands," 
made  by  National,  employ  the  same  head  as  the 
National  Rotary,  and  are  given  a  Qualified 
Recommendation,  the  same  as  the  National  Ro- 
tary. This  includes  models  sold  by  leading  depart- 
ment stores,  such  as  Macy's  and  Wanamaker's. 

New  Home,  Model  AB  (New  Home)  Long  shuttle. 


GRIN  AND  BEAR  IT 


By   UCHTY 


'The  public  is  fickle,  gentlemen.     We  need  a  new  disease — 
they  got  tired  of  our  last  one!" 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  United  Feature  Syndicate. 
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Quack    K^mediQi    and 
'  l^atctnt'    Medicine^ 


TtF  the  consumer  would  assert  his  rights  in  the  market, 
I     there  would  be  far  less  occasion  for  selling  Radithor 

Jl  or  Slim  under  a  non-revealing  trade  name  than  for 
marketing  a  box  of  nails  as  Gilbert's  Universal  Gimmicks, 
The  customer  might  be  fooled  either  way,  but  the  hardware 
merchant  at  least  would  not  be  endangering  the  customer's 
health. 

"Patent  medicines"  are  not  really  patent.  The  manufac- 
turer, to  get  a  patent  on  his  remedy,  would  have  to  give 
away  the  secret  of  its  composition,  and  he  regards  it  as  an 
invasion  of  his  private  rights  when  legislators  suggest,  as 
incautious  ones  occasionally  do,  that  disclosing  patent  medi- 
cine formulas  on  the  label  would  be  in  the  public  interest. 

These  products  are  almost  uniformly  conventional  mix- 
tures of  well-known  chemicals  having  practically  no  effec- 
tive action  on  the  diseases  for  which  they  are  sold;  most 
of  these  chemicals  have  been  known  for  decades,  and  even 
the  formulas  of  many  of  the  mixtures  are  not  new,  as  they 
are  often  claimed  to  be.  Accordingly,  there  is  no  occasion 
for  allowing  patents  on  these  products.  It  might  also  be 
mentioned  here  that  secret  remedies  are  not  controlled  by 
any  public  authority  as  to  quality  or  purity  or  freedom  from 
dangerous  ingredients. 

Wasting  Your  Money 

The  wealth  of  the  Indies  has  been  thrown  away  in  search 
for  the  secret  of  health  because  people  by  the  billions  have 
believed  that  a  man  who  got  well  after  taking  a  remedy  or 

Condensed  from  Consumers'  Research  Handbook  of  Buying  j 
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QUACK    REMEDIES 
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using  a  charm,  got  well  because  of  the  remedy  or  charm. 
Patent  medicine  firms  prosper  because  most  illnesses  would 
subside  either  without  treatment  or  in  spite  of  it ;  moreover 
some  illnesses  are  imaginary,  and  psychologic  cure  often 
proceeds  while  organic  disease  grows  steadily  worse. 

Patent  medicines  are  most  relied  upon  by  persons  un- 
educated scientifically,  and  are  used  in  those  very  diseases 
where  their  use  is  most  dangerous  and  likely  to  result  in  a 
costly  or  fatal  delay  of  proper  treatment,  e.  g.,  tubercu- 
losis, cancer,  liver  and  kidney  troubles,  asthma,  epilepsy, 
and  venereal  disesases.  In  all  of  these,  attempting  to  treat 
the  trouble  with  commercial  or  quack  remedies  may  have 
consequences  of  most  terrible  character.  There  is  no  patent 
medicine  which  will  cure  any  of  these  diseases  or  cure  or 
permanently  relieve  even  so  prevalent  and  familiar  a  con- 
dition as  chronic  constipation.  Many  patent  medicines  will 
make  worse  the  very  condition  they  are  supposed  to  cure. 

The  fact  that  a  patent  medicine  is  touted  as  a  wonderful 
new  discovery  need  not  deceive  you,  since  crude  petroleum, 
the  product  of  the  first  American  oil  well,  was  sold  in  1848 
and  for  decades  thereafter  as  the  newest  and  most  miracu- 
lous of  medicines.  This  technique  has  been  followed  to  the 
cost  of  billions  of  dollars  of  consumers'  money. 

Endorsements 

The  fact  that  some  physicians  recommend  patent  medi- 
cines should  not  be  given  weight  by  one  who  reads  the  ad- 
vertising. Physicians  at  some  time  and  place  have  recom- 
mended almost  anything.  Sometimes  recommendations 
made  in  good  faith  and  in  the  light  of  the  then-existing 
knowledge  of  medical  science  are  carried  on  for  forty  years 
or  more,  after  medical  practice  has  completely  changed  and 
the  physician  is  long  since  dead  or  retired.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  medical  profession  that  doctors  do  not  in  gen- 
eral endorse  the  prescribing  of  remedies  which  are  secret  to 
themselves,    although   they   may,    for   good   and   in   their 
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opinion  sufficient  reasons,  keep  the  composition  secret  from 
their  patients. 

Distrust  anything  corresponding  to  an  endorsement  for 
a  secret  remedy,  no  matter  where  it  comes  from.  Testi- 
monials are  usually  deceptive  or  faked,  or  from  persons 
whose  knowledge  is  inadequate,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for 
an  endorser  to  have  died  from  the  very  disease  of  which  he 
was  "cured"  when  his  testimonial  appears.  Few  manu- 
facturers of  any  kind  of  patent  medicines  do  substantial 
research  work  although  they  have  been  known  to  hire 
scientists  to  put  their  trade  literature  into  pseudoscientific 
language.  It  may  be  held  almost  axiomatic  that  if  and 
when  discoveries  of  important  remedial  agents  are  made, 
they  will  not  be  made  by  anyone  so  unqualified  in  physi- 
ology, medicine,  pharmacology,  and  toxicology  as  a  patent 
medicine  manufacturer. 

Profitable  Potions 

Patent  medicine  vendors  in  the  United  States  get  about 
$360,000,000  a  year  for  their  labors  and  ingenuities,  which 
is  twice  the  amount  spent  on  physicians*  prescriptions.  By 
far  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  360  million  goes  into 
advertising  and  salesmanship  and  the  very  handsome  profits 
this  industry  pays  its  investors.  A  little  goes  into  bottles 
and  transportation;  and  a  little  into  drugs  and  raw  ma- 
terials. Even  of  the  latter  small  part,  the  greater  part  by 
far  is  sheer  waste  because  of  being  the  wrong  medicine,  the 
wrong  dosage,  taken  at  the  wrong  time  or  for  the  wrong 
period,  or  being  made  from  impure  or  impotent  or  adul- 
terated drugs. 

Don't  believe  a  patent  medicine  maker  or  dealer  no 
matter  where  or  under  what  auspices  he  offers  his  wares, 
any  more  than  you  would  believe  a  barker  or  ballyhoo 
man  at  a  circus  side-show.  They  both  mislead  their  cus- 
tomers as  plausibly  as  they  know  how,  by  the  use  of  every 
art  known  to  experts  in  advertising  and  salesmanship,  and 
for  one  purpose  only — to  get  the  money. 
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Advertising : 

suggestions  for  originality 
in,  1:23;  man  demands  sup- 
pression, l:24ff;  educational 
for  consumers,  6:11. 

Advertising   &   Selling,    l:24ff; 
2:75;  4:21ff. 

Ales,  2:41ff. 

Almond  extract,  l:65f. 

Arsenic : 

in  wine,  1:40;  poisoning, 
4:54ff;  in  moth  sprays,  5:68. 

Automobiles : 
of  1938,  1:2;  exhaust  haz- 
ards, l:71ff;  what  made  of, 
2:40;  tires  for,  5:12ff;  oper- 
ating costs,  5:22ff;  clubs, 
5:74. 

Beef,  l:51f. 

Beers,  2:41ff. 

Better   Business   Bureau    (Bos- 
ton), 2:50ff;   3:34ff;   5:43ff. 

Books,      recommended,      l:75f; 
3:78;   5:72ff. 

Boycott,      of      Japanese      silk, 
I     2:70ff. 

Brandy,  1:37. 

Bread,  buying  better,  4:68ff. 

Browne,  F.  L.,  6:29ff. 

Burns,  Arthur  Robert,  2:8. 
[Buying,  efficient,  l:57ff. 

California  wines,  l:34ff. 
'  Cameras : 

motion  picture,  3:18fF;  roll- 
film,  4:62ff;  plate  and  film- 
pack,  5:27ff. 


Cancer,  from  arsenic,  4:58f. 

Canning  Trade,  1:44. 

Carbon  monoxide,  see  Monoxide 
gas. 

Carnegie,  Andrew,  4:25. 

Cartoons : 
by  Herbert  Johnson,  2:23;  by 
Lichty,      3:17;      by      Denys 
Wortman,    5:11;    by    Lichty, 
6:71. 

Cedar  chests,  5:69. 

Chain  stores,  5:33ff. 

Chains,  for  tires,  l:43f. 

Champagne,  1:38. 

C.  I.  O.,  3:11. 

Clothes: 

for  winter  sports,  1:45;  men's 
suits,  3:41ff. 

Coal  gas,  poisoning,  l:69f. 

Committee  for  Boycott  Against 
Japanese  Aggression,  2:75. 

Communist    Party,    1:25;    2:8; 
2:70ff;  4:36ff. 

Congress,   Consumers'    program 
for,  2:2ff. 

Consumer : 
in  1938,  l:57ff;  program  for 
Congress,  2:2ff;  stake  in 
peace,  4:36ff;  and  ideal  eco- 
nomic state,  4:75;  and  chain 
stores,  5:33ff;  educational  ad- 
vertising for,   6:llff. 

Consumers      National     Federa- 
tion, 2:75. 

Consumers     Union     of     United 
States,  2:75. 

Cooking,  see  Ranges. 
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Corrections : 

on    men's    garters,    2:69;    on 

automobile    clubs,    5:74;    on 

hearing  aids,  6:22. 
Cosmetics : 

face  creams,  2:36ff;   ten-cent 

sizes,  6:23ff. 

Defrosters,      for      windshields, 

l:42f. 
Diamonds,   3:34ff. 
Dickinson,  Howard  W.,  4:80. 

Eating  habits,  l:17ff. 
Electric  fans,  6:40ff. 
Electrical  shock  hazards,  3:65ff. 
Elorda  preparations,  2:36ff. 
Europe,  travel  to,  4:45ff. 

Face  creams,  2:36ff. 

Fans,  see  Electric  fans. 

Fiero,      George      W.,      l:34ff; 

2:24ff;  4:54fF. 
Films,  see  Motion  pictures. 
Fish,  3:50ff. 

Flavoring  extracts,   l:62ff. 
Food: 

racket,     l:17ff;     see     Bread 

Fish,  Meat,  Peas,  Tomatoes. 
Free    enterprise,    1:33;     2:2ff; 

5:33ff. 
Fronczak,  Dr.  Francis  E.,  1:67. 

Galoshes,  women's,  2:65ff. 

Gastronomy,  6:18ff. 

Gold: 
in  face  creams,  2:36ff;  jewel- 
ry, 2:51f. 

Government  and  business,  2:12. 

Grade  labeling,  1:44. 

Guffey-Vinson    Coal    Act,   2:9. 

Gullible's     Travels,     l:77ff; 
8:79f;  5:75ff. 


Hair: 

care  of,  3:12ff;  tonics,  3:15. 

Hands,  care  of,  2:31ff. 

Hats: 

men's    soft   felt,    2:55ff;    test 
for  mercury  in,  2:63ff. 

Hazards : 
monoxide  gas,  l:67ff;   spray, 
2:44;  electrical  shock,  3:65ff; 
in  moth  sprays,  5:67f. 

Hearing   aids,   4:26ff. 

Hotels,  l:17ff. 

Ickes,  Harold  M.,  2:4. 

Jackson,  Robert  H.,  2:4. 
Jewelry: 

precious  metals,  2:50ff;  gems, 

3:34ff. 

Johnson,  Herbert,  2:23. 
Kallet,  Arthur,  2:79. 

Lamb,  l:53f. 

Lead: 

in  wine,  1:41;  in  maple  prod- 
ucts, 3:32f. 

League    of    Women    Shoppers, 
2:75. 

Left-wingers,   see    Communists. 

Lemon  extract,  l:64f. 

Luggage,   4:51ff. 

Lyons,  Eugene,  1:29. 

Maple  syrup,  3:28ff. 

Matthews,  J.  B.,  l:24ff;  2:2flf; 
2:70ff;  4:3Bff;  5:33ff. 

McCarroll,   R.   H.,   2:40. 

Meat: 
prices,   l:47ff;    facts,    l:47ff; 
ten   commandments   for   buy- 
ers  of,   1:48;    guide   to   cuts, 
l:49f. 
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Mercury : 

in     felt,     2:58;      tests     for, 
2:63ff. 
Milk     Consumers'     Protective 

Committee,  2:75. 
Millard,  Everett  L.,  l:45ff. 
Miller-Tydings  Act,  2:10. 
i  Moffitt,  Frederick  J.,  3:75ff. 
Monoxide  gas,   l:67ff. 
I  Montaigne,  4:61. 
I  Mooney,  James  D.,  4:75. 
Mothproofing,  5:64ff. 
s  Moths,  food  for,  5:64ff. 
Motion  pictures,  l:7ff;  2:14ff; 

3:2ff;  4:12ff;  5:2ff;  6:2ff. 
I  Movies,  see  Motion  pictures. 

Natioriy  1:30. 

National    Labor    Relations 
Board,  1:32,  2:10;   4:44. 

Neckties,  3:47ff. 

New  Deal: 
dud,  1:6;  and  freedom  of 
press,  1:32;  attack  of  busi- 
ness, 1:56;  and  high  prices, 
1:78;  anti-consumer  mea- 
sures, 2:2ff;  on  peace, 
4:40ff;  and  chain  stores, 
5:33ff;  and  rights  of  peti- 
tion, 5:75ff. 

New  Republic,  1:31;   4:37f. 

New  Year's  resolutions,  of  Gul- 
lible, l:77ff. 

Newspaper  Guild,  1:29. 

Neibuhr,  Reinhold,  2:76;  4:40. 

Okie,  Richardson  B.,  6:11. 

Paints,  house,  6:29ff. 

Parks,    Malcolm : 

on     meat,     l:47ff;     on    fish, 
3:50ff. 


Patman,       chain       store      tax, 
5:33ff. 

Peace,     consumers'     stake     in, 
4:36ff. 

Pearls,  3:38f. 

Peas,  canned,  2:46ff. 

Permanent  waves,  3:14. 

Phillips,  M.  C,  2:31ff;  3:12ff; 
3:61ff;    4:76ff. 

Pictures,  see  Motion  pictures. 

Platinum,  2:54. 

Poisoning : 

selenium,  2:24ff;  in  maple 
products,  3:32f;  arsenic, 
4:54ff;  in  moth  sprays, 
5:67f. 

Pork,  l:52f. 

Press,  l:24ff. 

Prices : 
meat,     1:47;     objections     to, 
4:21ff. 

Racket,   Palate-teasing,   1:17. 
Radio : 

tubes,      4 :  3f ;      high  -  fidelity, 

4:9. 

Radio  commentators,  3:11. 

Radio  sets: 

of  1938,  4:2ff;  modern  re- 
ceiving, 4:10f. 

Ranges,  coal-gas  and  combina- 
tion, 6:58ff. 

Rayon,  facts  about,  5:43ff. 

Restaurants,   l:17ff;    6:18ff. 

Robinson-Patman  Act,  2:9f. 

Roses,  buying,  5:50ff. 

Rubbers,  men's,  2:65ff. 

Rubies,  3:37. 
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Rudolph,  Charles,  5:70. 
Ryan,  Charles  R.,  4:72ff. 


Salesmen,  3:75ff;  4:72ff;  5:70ff. 

Scales,  see  Weighing  scales. 

Schlink,    F.    J.,    2:2ff;    4:21ff; 
6:49ff. 

Selenium,   2:24ff. 

Sewing  machines,  6:63ff. 

Shaving,  hints  for,  5:56fF. 

Sherry,    1:37. 

Silver,   2:52. 

Simon,   Andre   L.,   6:18ff. 

Sit-down  strike  of  capital,  1:56; 
2:3f. 

Skis,  l:45flf. 

Slack  fill,  3:61ff. 

Smith,  J.  S.,  5:50ff. 

Soaps,  shaving,  5:56ff. 

Social  Security  Act,  2:10f. 

Soviet  Union,  2:78f. 

Stanley  Walker,  l:17ff. 

Styles : 

hats,  2:56. 
Suckers : 

consumers  made,  2:70ff. 

Sugar,  maple,  3:28ff. 

Suits,  men's,  3:41ff. 

Suppression,    demanded   by   ad- 
vertising man,  l:24ff. 

Syrup,  see  Maple  syrup. 

Taxes,   2:11. 

Tests: 
for  flavoring  extracts,  l:62ff; 


of  hats,  2:60;  for  mercury  in 
felt  hats,  2:63ff;  for  slack 
fill,  3:61ff;  of  canned  toma- 
toes, 4:76ff;  of  automobile 
tires,  5:17ff;  of  cosmetics, 
6:23ff;  for  electric  fans, 
6:42f. 

Thermos  bottles,  6:46ff. 

Tide,  1:31;   2:75. 

Tires,  automobile: 
chains     for,     l:43f;     recom- 
mended,  5:12ff. 

Tomatoes,  canned,  4:76ff. 
Tonics,  hair,  3:15. 
Trade  unions,  2:13. 
Travel : 

to  Europe,  4:45ff;  ease  in, 
4:50ff. 


Vacuum    bottles,    see    Thermos 
bottles. 

Vanilla  extract,  l:62f. 

Veal,  l:54f. 


Vitamins : 

in  beer,  2:41ff,  and  salesman- 
ship, 4:72ff. 


Wagner  Act,  2:10;  see  Nation- 
al Labor  Relations  Board. 

Weighing  scales,  6:49ff. 

Wilde,   Percival,  4:26ff. 

Windshields,     defrosters     for, 
l:42f. 

Wines,  l:34ff. 

Winter  sports,  l:45ff. 

Wyand,  Charles  S.,  l:57ff. 
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Inability  to  distinguish  between  good  and  poor 
brands  of  the  same  product  due  to  the  competing 
claims  of  high-pressure  advertising  puts  one 
willy-nilly  into  the  guinea  pig  class!  Yet  Con- 
sumers' Research  was  organized  to  answer  the 
questions  listed  at  the  left  and  hundreds  more 
which  you  as  a  consumer  must  ask  daily  in  order 
to  buy  wisely — to  get  the  most  for  your  money! 

The  United  States  Government  in  its  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  has  an  agency  for  conduct- 
ing tests  before  it  purchases  products  for  its 
own  use.  So  do  many  big  corporations.  For 
you  who  may  be  without  the  technical  resources 
or  time  required  to  conduct  complicated  tests  in 
order  to  determine  which  brands  of  merchandise 
bring  you  the  most  value  for  the  dollar  ex- 
pended, Consumers'  Research  performs  a  simi- 
lar function.  Skilled  physicists,  engineers, 
chemists  work  for  you — supply  you  with  confi- 
dential information  which  has  saved  present  sub- 
scribers as  much  or  more  than  $200  yearly. 

Special  Offer  If  You  Subscribe  Now 

In  order  to  put  into  your  hands  immediately 
an  extensive  compilation  of  data  derived  from 
past  research  on  thousands  of  products,  you  may 
receive  now  jree  of  charge^  in  connection  with  a 
year's  subscription  to  Consumers'  Research  a 
unique  200-page  volume — Consumers'  Research 
Annual  Cumulative  Bulletin  (1937)!  Here  in  a 
single  200-page  book  are  printed  the  results  of 
hundreds  of  tests  and  investigations  of  thousands 
of  products  listed  by  brand  name  as  Recommend- 
ed, Intermediate,  or  Not  Recommended.  Here  is 
the  basic  information  which  can  enable  you  to 
save  substantial  sums  of  money  on  your  pur- 
chases of  automobiles,  radios,  refrigerators — 
commodities  that  sell  for  hundreds  of  dollars  or 
those  that  sell  for  a  few  cents!  Turn  this  page! 


You  Now  A  Bargain  Offer  > 


FREE 
IF  YOU 
ACT  NOW 


Once  you  get 

into    this   guide 

to     wise     buying 

you  will  be  amazed 

It  the  wealth  of  in-  "''''^^II^HHfeU^      What   book  could   be   rrtoro 

formation  it  offers  vou  ^^Bi^        fascinating  than  one  which 

ivrin«uun  n  oners  you.  "^^V^  teaches  you  on  nearly  every 

page   how  to  save   money. 

A  yearly  subscription  will  bring  you  a  complete  year's 
service  to  Consumers'  Research  including  the  Bulletins 
issued  monthly  (except  during  July  and  August  when  no 
Bulletins  are  issued).  Included  will  be  the  Annual  Cumula- 
tive Bulletin  for  1938  which  will  appear  in  September. 
Immediately  upon  receipt  of  remittance  and  the  blank  be- 
low properly  signed  you  will  be  sent  the  200-page  Bulletin 
described  together  with  the  current  monthly  Bulletin.  A 
full  year  of  service — new  money-saving  data  monthly — and 
the  remarkable  Cumulative  Bulletin  free  of  charge! 


CONSUMERS*    RESEARCH.    Inc.,    Wa*hingtom    N.    J. 
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and  other  monthiT  Riilletiui  (except  during  July  and  Auguit).  It  ii  underttood  that  my 
handling  of  any  CB  material  which  ii  marked  "The  analytet  of  eommodltlet,  prodocti, 
•r  merehandice  appearing  in  Ihii  isiaa  ara  far  the  sole  information  of  •ubtcriben'*  will 
he  la   accordance   with  that   4lrocUaa. 
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CONSUMERS'    DIGEST 

through  the  eyes  of 
its  readers. 


"Your  publication  is  the  most  edu- 
cational one  around  the  house  and 
the  answer  to  many  household 
questions.  The  great  and  varied 
amount  of  information  received 
has  been  worth  its  weight  in  gold 
to  me  and  my  family." — Mrs.  H.  P. 
K.,  Upper  Darby,  Pa. 

• 
"I   .   .   .  purchase   your   magazine. 
Your  recommendations   have   been 
very  helpful  to  me  as  well  as  to  my 
family."— Miss  C.  F.,  Bronx,  N.Y.C. 

• 
"I    read    your    Consumers'    Digest 
from  cover  to   cover  and  enjoy   it 
all."— Mr.  R.  N.  L.,  Dallas,  Texas. 


"Since  finding  the  first  issue  of 
your  Consumers*  Digest  on  my 
newsdealer's  stand  I  have  been  a 
regular  reader  and  find  the  rather 
heroic  little  magazine  something  to 
look  forward  to  each  month." — 
Mr.  C.  C.  K.,  Silver  Bay,  N.  Y. 
• 

"I  am  a  regular  reader  of  your 
Consumers'  Digest  which  certainly 
is  value  for  the  money  paid  out." 
— Mr.  C.  MacK.,  St.  Jean,  Quebec. 


"I  enjoy  your  Consumers'  Digest 
and  of  course  find  it  very  useful." 
—Mrs.  P.  C.  R.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


A  year's  subscription  to  CONSUMERS'  DIGEST  will  keep 
you  as  a  consumer  well  informed  on  matters  of  current  interest 
and  will  save  you  many  times  the  cost.  Send  $3.00  for  one  year 
or  $5.00  for  two  years.  The  coupon  below  is  for  your  con- 
venience in  placing  your  subscription  today. 
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